If You Want a Job with a Future, 
GET INTO CHEMISTRY 



Chemistry is one of the most ancient and honorable . 
callings known to man. During the Middle Ages its 
adepts were the advisors of kings. Then it was called * 
a black art and its followers wcfre believed to have 
supernatural powers. , i ' 

The chemist of today with his modernized knowledge 
has secrets a thousandfold more potent at his command 
He is the brains behind hundreds of rich industries, f 
which could not exist without his skill. Yet the field of 
Applied Chemistry has spread so widely that it is dif- 
ficult to get enough good men 'to fiil^the available posts. 

Unlimited 
Possibilities! 

Fascinating Work! 

Immense 

Opportunities! 

Previous Experience 
Not Needed 

ANYONE WHO CAN 
BEAD AND WRITE can 
study Chemistry through our 
simply prepared course. You 
don’t need a higher educa- 
tion, and you don't need any 
previous experience or pre- 
paration. Chemistry is not 
harder to understand than 
electricity or radio. Just 
plain smse afnd ordluary 
observation powers. 

Laboratory Outfit Free 

THE COMPLETE 
CHEMICAL OUTFIT and 
APPARATUS supplied to This i 
you as part of your Course, given 
without extra charge, makes 
you the owner of a laboratory, con- 
taining all the materials and instru- 
ments used by a full-fledged chemist. 

This outfit which is shipped to you at 
the outstt of the course becomes your 
permanent property. It is a sturdy fit- 
ted wooden cabinet containing over- 4 
100 pieces of laboratory apparatus and 
chemical supplies. With these mater- 
ials and equipment you will have in 
your own nome and always at hand, 
a compact, complete working chem- 
ist’s laboratory which you will use 
constantly not only in your experi- 
ments during the course, but also in 
your after work as a chemist. 

We Can Teach You 
At Home 

Our faculty knows just how to mold 
you into a skillful laboratory worker. 

THE HEAD OF OUR STAFF IS DR. 

T. O’CONOR SLOAN E, scientist, en- 
gineer and author of wide repute. 

He has had more than fitty years of 
teaching experience. Our course fits 
. you for an immediate position in a 
chemical laboratory, and you do not 
have to give up what you are doing 
now to learn it. During evenings and 




A chemical expert is always sure of a good income, a 
respected and confidential position and a guaranteed 
fqture. He may also make himself a fortune, as hun- 
dreds of eliemiSts have done before him. Did you ever 
hear of C. ]Vf. Hall ? He was an American chemist who 
at the age of twenty-one discovered how to extract 
aluminum from clay. It was known that this could 
be done. It remained for someone to experiment and 
do it. There are S innumerable other chemical problems 
today waiting to be solved. Mr. Hall died a few years 
ago,’ leaving an estate of many millions of dollars. 

; y, . v * week-ends you can work at 

home* on .llie fascinating ex- 
periments and the delightful- 
ly simple but comprehensive 
lessons. A personal tutor 
is always ready to help you 
over difficulties and to an- 
swer all your questions. 
Most important of all — the 
teaching you receive is prac- 
tical. You can actually use 
this knowledge to * make 
‘money, as thousands have 
done before you. 



aluabfe experimental laboratory 
without extra cost to every one 
students as his property. 

SIZE OF CABINET 8 
HEIGHT: 22% in. 

LENGTH: 17% in. 
WEIGHT: 25 lbs. 



Chemical Institute of New York, 
Inc. 

Home Extension Division, WS-b 
19 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me at once, without 
any obligation on my part, your 
Free Hook “Opportunities for 
Chemists,’’ and full particulars 
about the Experimental Equipment 
given to every student. 

NAME - 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 



What These Students 
Have Done, You Can 
Do! 

“Since I hare been studying 
with your schefol \i have be*n 
appointed chemist for the Scran- 
ton Coal Co., testing all the 
coal and ash by proximate an- 
alysis ." — Morlais (jlouzens. 

“7 also have sobie news for 
you . / have been made assist- 

ant chemist for Hie concern I 
am working for." 

— A. Q. Delwarte. 

“7 am now cleaner and dyer 
for the above named company . 
Yfy salary is almost^ double what 
U was when I started the 
course." — E. H. Lasater. 

“If it weren't for your 1 course 
7 wouldn't have the jot> I’ve 
got no it;. ’’—George Paynes. 

“Since beginning your course 
of study I have received an in- 
crease in my pay check, and as 
I progress my work becomes 
lighter through a better under- 
staiuling." — M. G. Cole. 



More Money in Chem- 
istry Than in Any 
Other Business 

CHEMISTS ARE WELL- 
PAID MEN. Not only will 
our training help you to get 
a better job, but a worth- 
while start on a new level. 
You can patent the work of 
your hands and your brain, 
and perhaps make millions 
of dollars on a new chemi- 
cal discovery, 
outfit is Every day the newspapers 

of our and magazines are full of 
news items reporting 
new chemical discoveries — in mining, 
in ^electricity, in food-stuffs, in sani- 
tary and medicinal appliances, in pa- 
per making, rubber, steel, iron, dye 
stuffs, textiles, in fact in every well- 
known industry — and behind each of 
these discoveries stands a well-trained 
chemist who knew how to take ad- 
vantage of opportunity! 

No Exaggerated Claims 

THE INSTITUTE DOES NOT 
CLAIM that every chemist makes mil- 
lions. nor do we guarantee that you 
will immediately get a job paying $10,- 
000 a year. 13ut many have done it, 
and there is no reason why you cannot 
do it too. Often enough you read or 
hear about men who have found the 
road to fame, fortune, position, and the 
highest recognition, from small, in- 
conspicuous beginnings, and you won- 
der how they got the “lucky break." 
Why, you wonder yearningly, couldn’t 
you be such a “lucky" fellow? You 
can be — but you have to meet luck 
half way. 

Get Started Today! 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 
MORE ABOUT CHEMISTRY, and il 
you are sincere in your desire to go' 
out of the tread-mill of job anxiety anc 
wage dependence, if you have ^mlJi 
tion enough to want to become i 
chemist, and perhaps a famous on« 
some day, you will not wait until to 
morrow to find out how to go about it 
MAIL the coupon at your left today 
There is no charge and no furthe 
obligation. You will be simply askini 
us to write you about something tha 
you want to know of. 



CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, INC. 
19 Park Place Dept. W.S.-9 New York, N. Y, 
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Amazingly Easy Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 

Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. 

Let me show you how to prepare for a real job and how to make 
real money — in ELECTRICITY, the live, money-making field. 
Getting into Electricity is far easier than you imagine! 



12 Weeks of Practical Shop Training 



Come to Coyne in Chica- 
go and learn Electricity 
the quick and practical 
way — by actual shop 
work on actual machin- 
ery and equipment. No 
useless theory! The aver- 
age time to complete the. 
course is only 12 weeks. ' 
Yon work on real dyna- 
mos, switchboards, arma- 
tures, auto and airplane 
engines, transmitting 
stations, etc. —everything 
from door bells to power 
plants — in full operation 
every day ! No previous 
experience necessary. 

FREE Employment 
Service to Students 

When you graduate, we ’ll 
do all we can to help you 
get the job you want. We 
employ three men 
on a full time basis 
whose sole job is to 
help secure positions 
for our students. 

Also we’ll help you 
to earn while learn- 
ing. Some of our 




PREPARE FOR JOBS 
LIKE THESE 

Here are a few of the splen- 
did positions open to Trained 
Electrical Men: 

Power Plant Operator 

.... $40 to $60 a week 
Maintenance Engineer 

. . . $260 to $000 a month 

Armature Winding 

.... $45 to $75 a week 
Ante Ignition 

.... $45 to $65 a week 
Contractor — Dealer 

. . *3,000 to $10,000 a year 

“o lor "' , '* : a t o(a 00 .™ Ul 



students pay a large 
part of their living ex- 
penses through part-time 
work we get them. 

COYNE Is 32 

YEARS OLD 

Thirty-two years is a long time. 
No school or business could con- 
tinue that long: unless it were 
[rendering: real service and get- 
> ting real results. YetCoyne has 
been located right here inChi- 
cago since 1899. Coyne Train- 
ing is tested — proven by hun- 
dreds of successful graduates. 

What Graduates 
Say About Coyne 

"One week after graduating, 
I started my electrical job,” 



Bagley. of Canada. "Two weeks 
after graduating I received a 
splendid job. The main consid- 
eration given my application 
was that 1 was a Coyne Trained 
man," reports Harold Soucy of 
Illinois. * I wish to thank your 
Employment Manager for sec- 
uring this position for me,” 
Writes Albert Yagon, "he sent 
me out to this Company the first 
day and I was employed there 
immediately.”AndIcould goon 
quoting from hundreds of let- 
ters of successful CoyneTrained 
Men. What they have done* 
you should be able to do! 

GetTheFacts 

Bufc get all the facts! You can 
find out everything absolutely 
free. JUST MAIL THE COU- 
PON BELOW FOR A FREE 
COPY OF OUR BIG ELEC- 



writes Leland Hinds of Indiana. TRICALBOOK, telling all 
"After graduating I was home about jobs . . . salaries . . . op- 
only two days when appointed portunities. This does not ob- 
Engineer in a light plant in ligate you. JUST MATT, THE 
South Dakota,” writes George COUPON! 




NOW IN OUR 

NEW HOME 

This is oar new fireproof, 
modern home wherein is 
installed thousands of 
dollars' worth of Elec- 
trical equipment of all 
kinds. Every comfort and 
convenience has been ar- 
ranged to make you 
happy and contented dur- 
ing your training. 



■ Mr. H. C. LEWIS, President 

I Coyne Electrical School, Dept. 61-82 

I 500 S- Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 

! Dear Mr. Lewis: 

I Without obligation send me your big free catalog and 
m all details of Free Employment Service and how I can 
"earn while learning.” 



I 

I Name. 

I 



Address. 



rOYNF ELECTRICAL SCHOOL ■ 

Wwl 11 Mid H. C. LEWIS, President | 

$00 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 61-82, Chicago, I1L \ C it y 
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on the earth could a haven be found 1 .... 
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lT> “Turned to stone by her glance” ran the story through the horrified city .... but 

invading her stronghold, a man finds the terrible answer .... 
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Encircled by the monstrous creatures , they dropped closer and closer to the planet 
of their doom .... 
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ON THE COVER this month from J. Harvey Haggard’s “An Adventure of Eros” we find 
the horrified men in the space ship discovering suddenly that an unknown force has 
shot them away from the planetoid Eros and thus released them from the grip of the 
frenzied metal men. 
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open 



fortheRadio^ 

Trained Man 

Scores of jobs are open to the Trained Man — jobs as De- 
signer, Inspector and Tester — as Radio Salesman and in^ 

Service and Installation work — as Operator, Mechanic o 
Manager of a Broadcasting station — as Wireless Operato 

on a Ship or Airplane— jobs with Talking Picture Theatres and Manufac- 1 
turers of Sound Equipment — with Television Laboratories and£tudios 
-fascinating jobs, offering unlimited opportunities to the Trained Man! 

Ten Weeks of Shop Training 

Come to Coyne in Chicago and prepare for these jobs the QUICK and 
PRACTICAL way-BY ACTUAL SHOP WORK ON ACTUAL RADIO 
EQUIPMENT, Some students finish the entire course in 8 weeks. Tho 
average time is only 10 weeks. But you can stay as long as you please, 

AT NO EXTRA COST TO YOU. No previous experience necessary, 

TELEVISION amt TAIKING PICTURES 




In addition to the most modern Radio 
equipment, we have installed in our shops 
a complete model Broadcasting Station, 
with sound-proof Studio and modern 
Transmitter with 1,000 watt tubes — the 
Jenkins Television Transmitter with doz- 
ens of home-type Television receiving sets 



— and a complete Talking Picture installa- 
tion for both “sound on film” and “sound 
on disk.” We have spared no expense in 
our effort to make your training as COM- 
PLETE and PRACTICAL as possible. 

FREE Employment 

Service to Students 

After you have finished the course, we will 
do all we can to help you find the job you 
want. We employ three men on a full 
time basis whose sole job is to help our 
students in finding positions. And should 
you be a little short of funds, we’ll gladly 
help you in finding part-time Work while 
at school. Some of our students pay a large 
part of their living expenses in this way. 



lac LEWIS, President 
I Radio Division, Coyne Electrical School I 
I SOO Se Paulina St., Dept. 61-9KChlcago, 111. | 

I Send me your Big Free Radio, Television and Talking ■ 
| Picture Book. This does not obligate me in any way. I 

j I 

OUR BIG RADIO AND TELEVISION BOOK, tell- | Name ! 

ing all about jobs . . . salaries . . . opportunities. This | 
does not obligate you. JUST MAIL THE COUPON! | 

H. C. Lewis, Pres. RADIO DIVISION Founded 1*99 I Address j 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL I I 

SOO S. Paulina St. Dept. 61-9K Chicago, 111. ! City 



COYNE IS 32 YEARS OLD 

Coyne has been located right here in Chicago sincel899. 
Coyne Training is tested— proven by hundreds of suc- 
cessful graduates. You can get all the facts— FREE. 
JUST MAIL THE COUPON FOR A FREE COPY OF 



State 
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CENTS A DAY 



A new life insurance policy that sells for less than 3}4c a day up, 
depending on your age, is being featured by the Union Mutual 
Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, that covers death from any 
cause and pays full benefits of 

$ 1000.00 on Life! 

$ 5000.00 for Accidental Death 

Full Coverage-Legal Reserve— Old Line Insurance 

With special Travel Accident features, loan values, disability benefits and paid-up cash 
insurance. A regular full coverage policy figured^ on net cost basis to policyholder* 
eliminating agents’ commissions and medical examinations. 

Many Thousdnds of Policy - 
holders . . . Millions of Insur- 
ance in Force , 

Do not confuse this with cheap, small 
coverage policies. This is a regular old line 
full life policy backed by one of the strong- 
est mutual life insurance companies in 
America under State and Federal Supervi- 
sion. Thousands of people already have this 
protection totaling millions of insurance in 
force. 



How We Do It! 

Uncle Sam Is Your Agent 

This direct method eliminates about 60% 
bf the ordinary selling expense on life insur- 
ance, which totalled the stupendous sum of 
$603,538,769.87 last year. Think of this tre- 
mendous amount you help to pay agents, 
special license fees, etc., that is added to 
your life insurance premiums annually. 



No Medical Examination X 

have thoroughly examined the policy. Simply send name, address, age on coupon below, 
and we will send complete information and sample policy. No agent will call — no red 
tape. 

If you are not entirely satisfied after a thorough examination that it is the best and 
cheapest insurance you can buy, just return the policy and you owe nothing. Write 
today, using the coupon below. 

I TEN DATS' FREE I N S PE C T I O N— Mall Thii Coupon 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY OF IOWA, Box 218 

Teachout Building;, Dea Moines, Iowa, 

Send me your new life insurance policy on 10 Days’ Free Inspection. There is no 
obligation. 

Name 

Address 

Age 



_ Occupation .. 
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Practical work on real 
Electrical machinery 



Get Into One Of These 

BIG PAY FIELDS 



I B. C. LEWIS, President 
I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept 61 - 81 ' 

■ SOO S. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 

■ Gentlemen: Please send me yonr big Free Electrical Book, with 
| 161 Illustrations. This does not obligate me in any way. 

! Name 



| C. LEWIS, President 
I RADIO DIVISION, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

I GOO ft. Paulina St.. Dent. 61-8H. Chieaao. Ilf. 

■ Gentlemen: Send me yonr Big Free Radio, Television and Talking I 
| Picture Book. This does not obligate me in any way. 



Amazingly Easy 
Way to Get Into 

ELECTRICITY 

Dissatisfied with yonr job? Not making enough 
money? Then let me show yon an amazingly easy 
way to get into ELECTRICITY, where thousands 
of Trained Men are drawing down Big Pay envel- 
opes every week. Coyne has been training men 
for the .Electrical Industry since 1899. Let Coyne 
help you to a place in this money making field! 



Student working on Television 
transmitter in ' 

Coyne Radio Shops 



Learn RA DIO 

TELEVISION 

TALKING PICTURES 

Prepare for jobs in Service Work, Broadcasting, 
Talking Pictures, Wireless Operating, etc. Get 
in on the ground-floor of Television! Radio has 
grown in a few years from a mere experiment 
to a BILLION DOLLAR industry. Scores of jobs 
are open to the Trained Man. Prepare for them 
now by actual work at Coyne! 

PRACTICAL WORK IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS 



Come to Coyne in Chicago and learn one of these 
two great Trades the QUICK and PRACTICAL 
way— BY ACTUAL WORK ON ACTUAL 
EQUIPMENT. In the Electrical School you are 
trained on huge motors, generators, switch- 
boards, auto and airplane engines, etc. No use- 
less theory! The average time to complete the 



Course is only 12 weeks. In the Radio School the 
average time is 10 weeks. Here we have complete 
Radio, Broadcasting, Television and Sound Re- 
production equipment. Everything that is neces- 
sary to make your training as complete, practical 
and resultful as possible! And, you need no ad- 
van cededucationorpreviousexperienceatCoyne. 



FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TO STUDENTS 



When yon complete the course, we’ll do all we can to help you 
find the job you want. We employ three men on a full time, 
basis whose sole job is to help secure positions for our stu- 
dents. And if you are a little short on funds, we’ll gladly help 
you in finding part-time work while at school. Some of our 



I 



students pay a large part of their living expenses that way. 
But get all the facts! Select the field you like best and mail 
oneof the two coupons below. Letme send youeithermy Big 
Free Electrical Bookormy Big Free Radio and Television 
Book. Mail only one coupon, but be sure to mail it at once! 



MAIL ONLY THIS COUPON I MAIL ONLY THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE ELECTRICAL BOOK! FOR FREE RADIO BOOK 



| Address 

S Citi 



| Address 
j City 



I 

I 

a 



State 



State. 
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LATEST SCIENCE FICTION 




W E present to the readers of WONDER STORIES the most complete selection of reeent important science fiction. We have 
selected these books because they are the foremost of their kind today. There is such a preat variety that it will satisfy 
any taste that any student of science fiction might have. ... „ 

We have no catalog and ask you to be kind enough to order direct from this page. Prompt shipments will be made. Remit by 
money order or certified check. If you send cash, be sure toregister it. No C.O.D.’e. Books sent prepaid in U. S. A. 
Add postage for foreign countries. 



MU KARA 

by Muriel Bruce, 275 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5% * 8. 52.50 

Price — 7 

Explorations into the unknown parts of our 
globe are revealing the most astonishing re- 
mains of ancient Civilization. On the 
basts of the notes of the Fawcett expedition. 
Bruce has constructed a most thrilling story 
of the meeting of our civilization with one 
whose strangeness, mystery and power over 
nature will astound you. 



A FIGHTING MAN OF MARS 

by Edgar Rice Burroughs, 320 pages, stiff 
cloth covers. Size 5% x 7%. $2.00 

Burroughs, an acknowledged master of 
science fiction is at his best in this ex- 
citing tale of interplanetary conflict. The 
story of Hadron of Hastor will carry you 
the length and breadth of the red planet 
upon a series of unequalled red-blooded 
adventures. The Martian stories of Bur- 
roughs were his first love and he returns 
to them now for a new triumph. 



THE WORLD BELOW 

by S. Fowler Wright. 350 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5x7%. $ 2.00 

What could the man of today really do and 
accomplish if he were thrown into the world 
of 5,000,000 A. D. ? What would he do 
when confronted with his own race incredibly 
aged? A richly imaginative novel, that will 
shake you from your seat and leave you 
breathless with wonder. 



GREEN FIRE 

by John Taine. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 
Size 5* X 754. $ 2!00 

Someone has been tampering with the uni- 
verse. This is a powerful novel — intensely 
realistic, yet weird and fantastic — of two 
rival scientists who struggle to gain con- 
trol of the terrible energy within the atom 
— one for good and one for eviL 



OUT OF THE SILENCE 

by Erie Cox, 310 pages, stiff cloth covers. 

Si?. 5 * * T *- $2.00 

In many ways, this story is unbeatable. 
From out of the silence of millions of 
years comes a mystery, a force and a 
menace so colossal that it staggers the im- 
agination. The story, revealing the mystery 
as it does, bit by bit, becomes more and 
more fascinating and overpowering. 



THE EARTH TUBE 

by Gawain Edwards. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5% x 7%. $ 2.00 

The popular author of "The Rescue” and 
"The Return from Jupiter” achieves an- 
other success in this powerful novel. A 
tube through the earth .... an invincible 
army possessed of strange scientific weapons 
capturing South America. Mr. Edwards is 
a rising star on the horizon of science 
fiction, and in this volume he exceeds him- 
self. 



THE DAY OF THE BROWN HORDE 

by Richard Tooker. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 

rovers . Size 5 x 7%. $ 2.50 

The author, with an original conception 
goes back into the dim past of our earth 
to re-create what is unknown to us! With 
consummate skill he builds up the life of 
our primordial ancestor, prehistoric man. 
Mr. Tooker has achieved a triumph of the 
human imagination. 



THE PURPLE CLOUD 
by M. P. Shlel. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5% x 7%. 52 50 

Price 

The thrill and the danger of a trip to un- 
known portions of the globe for an enorm- 
ous reward .... madness creeping on deso- 
late men . . . the return of one man to 
civilization to find he is the only living 
being on earth. A most astounding por- 
trayal of a world catastrophe. 



DOCTOR FOGG 

by Norman Matson. 165 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5% x 7%. 52 00 

Price . — * 

Doctor Fogg has created a most astonishing 
invention, his sway extends to the furtber- 
est stars ... he has created life .... But 
a world filled with greed . . . envy .... 
deadly curiosity burst down upon this harm- 
less man to invade his life and fill his 
days with madness 



LAST AND FIRST MEN 

by W. Olaf Stapledon, 370 pages, stiff 
cloth covers. Size 5% x 7%. 50 50 

Price 

This amazing book, which has created a 
virtual sensation abroad traces the history 
of the human race over the next hundred 
million years! Adventures on earth, ad- 
ventures on other planets, great interplane- 
tary wars, the most astounding inventions 
Just fill the pages of this fascinating 
story. 



QUAYLE’S INVENTION 

by John Taine. 450 pages. Stiff cloth 

covers. Size 5% x 7%. $ 2.00 

"You are a menace to civilization,” said 
the banker to young Quayle, and left the 
inventor to die upon the sun-scorched island. 
But with superhuman courage Quayle strug- 
gles against pitiless nature to return to 
civilization. There is also the secret of 

his invention, that can make the young man 
master of the planet. Science fiction of 
the most extraordinary power. 

THE PURPLE SAPPHIRE 

by John Taine. 325 pages. Stiff cloth 

cor,,, . Size 5* x 754. $ 2.00 

From the .depths of Thibet came the strange 
purple sapphires, jewels of startling value 
and great beauty. Into the heart of this 
unknown land in search of fabulous wealth 
went two men and a girl to the most un- 
usual adventures that befel human beings. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

by Alan Sullivan. 305 pages. Stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5% x 7%. 52 00 

Price ^ * 
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Wonders Of The Earth’s Interior 

"By HUGO GERNSBACK 




jlVER since Jules Verne aroused 
our imagination by his science 
fiction story, “To the Earth’s 
(Core,” thinking humanity has 
become more and more in- 
trigued with this problem. 

Not many years ago, an excellent engin- 
eer, Sir William Parsons, offered to bore 
a hole ten miles deep into the bowels of the 
earth for purely scientific purposes if the 
enormous funds necessary for the under- 
taking would be forthcoming. 

We are very glib in talking about flights 
into interplanetary space thousands and 
millions of miles away, yet when it comes 
to our own earth, we have not even scratch- 
ed the proverbial surface. The deepest 
hole so far investigated has penetrated but 
7384 feet. It is. near Czuchow, Silesia 
(Germany). A similar one near Leipzig 
(Germany) is 6265 feet deep. These holes 
were bored for geological observations; but 
some depths even slightly greater have been 
reached in this country, notably in West 
Virginia. One boring which however, is a 
petroleum well, has reached a depth of 
7595 feet; and another,- 7386 feet. Coal 
mines, as a rule, do not go below 3000 feet, 
or a little more than half a mile. 

These achievements might be classed as 
ridiculously small, and are equivalent only 
to a slight pin-prick into the skin of an 
orange. In fact, in order to penetrate into 
the earth a distance equivalent to the peel 
of an orange, as compared with the whole 
fruit, we would have to go from the surface 
of the earth down some 300 miles; which, 
even today, is fantastic. 

Recently Prof. ‘Harlow Shapley of Har- 
vard University made to the American Geo- 
graphical Society a suggestion calculated to 
open up the possibility of research work into 
the interior of the earth from an astronomi- 
cal viewpoint. Prof. Shapley pointed out that 
such exploration would be rewarded by a 
tremendous amount of knowledge of the 
mineral wealth of the explored region; while 
underground research would help solve 
many problems in geo-physics and astron- 
omy. Such exploration would be of tre- 
mendous importance in the study of earth- 
quake waves; variations of terrestrial mag- 
netism and of gravity; effects of lunar and 
solar tides; and other equally important 
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scientific data, which even today, we can 
but dimly foresee. 

Just what would be found at a modest 
depth of “only” 100 miles straight down, 
is impossible to foretell. Of course, special 
means would have to be provided to drive 
a shaft to such a great depth. It would not 
be possible to make it a straight shaft in 
any event; it would probably have to be 
“staggered” every few miles due to the tre- 
mendous pressure existing at the lower 
levels. How high the temperature would 
be at the end of 100 miles, no one knows. 

During experimental drillings, it has 
been found that the heat increases gradual- 
ly as we go further down. If this progres- 
sion is uniform all the way, then at the end 
of 100 miles we would have a tremendous 
temperature, perhaps 5000°, at which, of 
course, human life would be impossible. Yet 
engineers are not unduly worried by this 
problem; because by using the proper cool- 
ing agency, it would be possible to reach the 
hundred-mile level, and in time, perhaps, we 
could even go further. 

That the undertaking would not be solely 
of theoretical value is pretty certain; be- 
cause at such levels the minerals and metals 
extracted would no doubt pay for the under- 
taking many times over. If it is true that 
the heavier metals lie at lower depths, then 
it is certain that such metals as gold and 
platinum should be found in increasing pro- 
portion as we go further down; and that 
pure iron and nickel will be found in tre- 
mendous quantities ; which alone, would pay 
several times over for the excavation work. 

Of course, a hole of this sort would not 
be a small one. It would have to be so 
large that it would be possible for a rail- 
road freight train to descend into the hole 
itself. This, again, means that the diameter 
of the hole would have to be at least a half- 
mile or thereabouts. A smaller hole would 
probably not pay from an economic stand- 
point. The large size of the hole would 
also serve to cool its interior, to a large de- 
gree, by letting the cool air down and, if the 
boring were undertaken in a northern lati- 
tude, say the northern part of the United 
States or Alaska, the cooling problem would 
be helped immensely. 

That such a venture will be begun during 
the coming generation is pretty certain. 
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The advancing tide had reached, engulfed the buildings. A great 
mountain of green flame loomed, a vast pile of billowing light. 





G arry parker, 

rocket pilot of the 
flier Ventura, glanced 
at the chart suspended 
above the gleaming 
controls. The light 
dot quivered, moved 
slowly toward the red 
hairline that indicated 
the end of his trick. It 
would take the great 
liner but five minutes 
to speed the two hun- 
dred and fifty miles re- 
maining, then he would 
be through for this 
trip. The altimeter 
showed twenty-five 
miles up. Right to the 
dot! A perfect voy- 
age- 

Time to check speed 
for the change-over. 

Garry twisted the dial 
that would send out a 
furious blast from the 
bow tube. Careful 
now. The new nascent 
hydrogen in the fuel 
mixture was the very 
devil. Just a little too 
much and the Ventura’s 
nose would be driven 
down; she would dive 
before the wings and 
the gyrocopters could 
be thrown out, and the 
huge liner would be- 
come a flaming meteor, 
falling faster and fast- 
er till she plunged, 
hissing, with her thou- 
sand passengers into 
the watery depths be- 
low. Wonderful stuff, 
though, the new mix- 
ture! It had cut ten 
minutes from the Ber- 
lin-New York schedule 
— an even hour it took 
now. 

The position light was almost touching the 
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by' the authors of 

“In 20,000 A. D.” 

“ Emperor of the Stars ” 

Etc. 

If? T\ E SPITE optimistic ^ 
U predictions that the 
future will bring a verit- 
able Utopia for all people, 
it is quite possible that a 
very different state of af- 
fairs might occur. 

We know that in the past 
powerful men have seized 
control of cities and na- 
tions and have used their 
inhabitants for their own 
selfish schemes of power. 
And today we have emin- 
ent students of our modern 
civilization asserting that 
powerful industrial groups 
are working toward an 
economic enslavement of 
the masses of the people. 

If that comes true, the 
world of the future may 
indeed be a terrible place 
for the billions of workers. 

Whether this will come 
true or not, we have no 
means of knowing; but we 
must admit that it is a pos- 
sibility, and that possibili- 
ty has been used by our 
authors as the basis of 
what we must term “ a 
marvelous story.” The 
theme of the authors — the 
enslavement of the people 
of the earth and their 
struggles for freedom — is 
not accepted by the pub- 
lishers; but we allow our 
authors to present it to our 
readers. For this is not 
only an exciting, a grip- 
ping and a stimulating 
story, but it is a terrific 
challenge to every living 
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red line. Parker 
spoke aloud , though 
there was no one else 
in the control-cabin. 
“On the mark, sir.” 
Another voice sound- 
ed; from nowhere, it 
seemed. “Very good, 
mister! Change over!” 
It was the voice of the 
Ventura’s captain from 
thousands of miles of 
space from a cubby- 
hole in Paris, at West- 
ern Hemisphere Trans- 
portation Headquar- 
ters. Another new de- 
velopment this, taking 
the captain off the 
ships. It worried Park- 
er sometimes — he felt 
in his bones that other, 
greater changes were 
coming in the opera- 
tion of the airlines. 

The door behind 
Garry opened and clos- 
ed. Dick Thomas was 
at his side, the wings 
on the breast of his 
gray-green uniform in- 
dicating that he was 
the plane pilot. A 
brief shoulder touch of 
greeting, and Dick had 
slid into his seat beside 
Parker’s. 

Swiftly the two went 
through the familiar 
routine of the change- 
over. As Garry twirl- 
ed the dials shutting 
off all rocket tubes, 
Dick thrust home the 
levers that swung out 
the wings and sent 
aloft the whirling gy- 
rocopter vanes. Out- 
side, they knew, the 
Ventura was no longer 
a smooth skinned, stream lined projectile 
ripping through the near vacuum of the 
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stratosphere, but a huge airplane, ready with 
its great span of multiple airfoils to bite 
into the sustaining atmosphere below as it 
zoomed down to the waiting airport. A 
faint vibration could be felt as the Preston- 
Diesels took over the task of propulsion 
from gas tubes at Dick’s touch on a but- 
ton. 

“Change-over complete, sir,” Garry re- 
ported to his distant chief. 

“Very good, mister,” the concealed speak- 
er brought the acknowledgement. 

“Plane Pilot Thomas, in control, sir!”, 
Dick took up the routine. 

“Make it so? mister. Rocket Pilot Garry 
Parker, C 12574, relieved. Plane Pilot Rich- 
ard Thomas, 

C 46890, i n 

control, Ship 
Ventura.” The 
captain could 
be heard re- 
laying the re- 
ports to the 
chief dispatch- 
er’s desk. ' 

“Good land- 
ing, Dick,” 

Garry voiced 
the phrase that 
the etiquette 
of the air-lines 
prescribed for 
a rocket pilot 
on being re- 
lieved. Simi- 
larly, when the change-over from plane to 
rocket-ship had come at the start of the jour- 
ney, Dick had given up control with the 
words, “Straight Flight, Garry.” Tradition 
had it that omission of these ritualistic 
phrases would bring sure disaster. Super- 
stition, of course, but those who go up into 
the air in ships have ever been superstitious. 

P ARKER passed through the door lead- 
ing into the pilot’s rest room, his broad 
shoulders brushing against the sills. He 
could relax now, this was his last trip of 
the day. Almost automatic as these star 
liners were, it was still a tremendous strain 
to sit at the controls of a huge shell that 
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was zipping through space at a mile a sec- 
ond. A mile a second, that was the speed 
the new fuel gave them. And only ten years 
ago, in 2240, when he was beginning his 
training, thirty miles a minute was consider- 
ed the uttermost limit. 

Well, now that both the oxygen and the 
hydrogen were in a nascent state, there 
couldn’t be any further advance. Only the 
dreamers whose wanderlust called them to 
the moon and the stars would want greater 
speed. Seven miles a second it would take 
to get out of the earth’s attraction. No use 
thinking along those lines. Have to stick 
to old Earth awhile. 

“Garrv!” A soft voice thrilled behind 

him. He whirl- 
ed. 

“Naomi!” 

A girl had 
come into the 
severe, bare 
room. A girl 
bf the Aristo- 
crats, her bear- 
ing, the soft 
flowing drap- 
eries that ac- 
centuated the. 
lithe grace of 
her figure, 
p r o c 1 aimed 
that. Long 
centuries of 
breeding, of 
refinement, in 
the piquant face, in the very gesture of the 
arms thrown out to him. Character, too, 
in the frank gaze of her black eyes, in the 
firm line of her lips, the determined curve 
of her little chin. The saving grace of hu- 
mor in the tip-tilted nose, the little twist of 
mischief tugging at the corners of her mouth. 
A stride, and his lips were covering hers 
in a long hungry kiss. 

“Naomi, it’s good to see you. But what 
are you doing in here? You know com- 
munication between passengers and the 
pilots is absolutely forbidden.” 

“Forbidden to me, Naomi of the Fen- 
tons! You forget that I am the daughter of 
Henry of the Fentons, America’s member 
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of the World Council of Five. A Fenton is 
above the Law!” For a moment the hau- 
teur of her caste rendered her less lovely 
in Garry’s eyes, then — “No, nothing is for- 
bidden to me, save to marry the man I love.” 
The ghost of a sob tarnished the silver of 
her voice. 

“But, dear, that’s just it. If your father 
learned that you* came in here to talk to 
me, he’d suspect something. And, I’m afraid 
you’d suffer for it.” 

“Oh don’t worry about father, I’ve told 
you that I always have twisted him about 
my little finger. The only thing I fear is 
what he might do to you, and I’m quite sure 
that he’d never dream that I would 
fall in love with a Worker.” 

“Besides, darling,” pain showed in Garry’s 
voice, “I have no right to let you keep on 
loving me. Granted that we might find some 
way to avoid the strict Caste Law forbid- 
ding any union between an Aristocrat and 
a Worker, I cannot drag you down to my 
caste. That’s what it would mean, you 
know — ” he went on hastily as he saw pro- 
test trembling for utterance on the girl’s 
lips. “Our whole social organization rests 
on the conception that the Aristocrats and 
the Workers are races apart. You know, as 
well as I, that the one Law that even the 
Council cannot change is that which says 
that a Worker can never rise to the Aris- 
tocracy.” 

“Yes, I know,” he went on, forestalling 
the defence of her class that he saw rising 
to the girl’s lips. “I know the old cant, 
that the Aristocrats are the only class fit to 
rule, that they are trustees of the Machines 
and all they produce, administering the 
World’s goods for benefit of Patrician and 
Worker alike. Fine words! Specious theor- 
ies! But how have they worked out? 

“This might have been a wonderful place 
to live in, this Earth of ours. With the de- 
velopment of the Machines hours of labor 
should have been cut to a minimum, leisure, 
and culture, all the finer things of life might 
have been and should have been, the heritage 
of all. But your class, under the bland pre- 
text of paternalism, have arrogated to them- 
selves the benefits of scientific progress, and 
have made of us, the Workers, veritable 



slaves to the Machines we tend. They sit at 
the banquet table, and expect us to be con- 
tent with the broken meats they fling us. We 
crowd around the doorway, gazing at the 
least, barred forever from entering by the 
flaming sword of the Caste Law.” 

“For our good, you say. For our good 
you give us creature comfort, but kill our 
minds with the denial of ambition, oppor- 
tunity, reward, all that to a thinking man 
makes life worth while! And if we tire, if 
our gorge at the measured routine of our 
lives rises in our throats and chokes us, so 
that we refuse to work in the ordered fash- 
ion, you shake your heads sadly, and with 
tongue in cheek, say to us: ‘Very well. You 
do not care for the way Society is ordered, 
then get you gone and make your own So- 
ciety.’ And you send us, great hordes of 
us, to the Idlers’ Colonies in the tropical 
deserts or the arctic ice fields. ‘Make your 
own world here,’ you say to us, ‘we shall 
not interfere.’ No, you do not interfere with 
the cold that freezes us, the heat that burns 
us, the starvation that laughs at the puny 
efforts that our unused hands make to feed 
us. 

“But what am I saying,” he interrupted 
himself, “you are not responsible for all 
this. You, as well as I, are a victim of a 
system we have had no part in making. 

“You would forget your caste, and, for 
the love of me, become a woman of the 
Workers. What do you know of the life of 
a Worker’s wife? Housed in great bar- 
racks, watched, and spied upon, and guard- 
ed. Every moment of her life charted and 
catalogued by inexorable regulation. So 
many hours for culture, so many hours of 
exercise and amusement, rigidly delimited 
in kind and degree. For her good, your 
Councils say. Yes, for her good they take 
her children from her after five short years, 
lose them in the great vocational schools, 
to be trained to the common mould, fash- 
ioned into cogs in the great World Machine. 
No, Naomi darling! I cannot, dare not, per- 
mit you to share that lot with me.” 

T HE girl stood straight before him, her 
eyes burned into his. 

“Garry,” she asked, “do you love me?” 
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“With every fibre of my being, that is 
why — ” 

“That is all I want to know. Then what 
you say means nothing to me. I love you. 
That is all I know, all I want to know. When 
you call me, I shall be ready. Ready to go 
with you, to be your wife, to endure the 
Worker’s lot, or worse, if only it be at your 
side.” 

“Do you mean that, Naomi?” 

“Must I get down on my knees and beg 
you to marry me?” 

“No use in my arguing further.” Garry’s 
voice rang with joy. “We’ll find a way.” 
His arms went out, the girl nestled close 
within them. A moment they clung, then, 
gently, she pushed him away. “But, Garry 
dear, I’m forgetting what I came in here to 
tell you.” 

Parker interrupted, engrossed in his own 
thoughts. “Listen, Naomi,” his voice drop- 
ped low, “I hadn’t meant to speak of it so 
soon. There’s something on foot among us 
Workers, plans that are still only being 
whispered among a few. Discontent is 
spreading. There may be a flare-up soon. 
Conditions may change. Let us wait— six 
months — a year — and our problem may be 
solved.” 

Naomi shook her head. “That’s it, we 
can’t wait. That’s the news I have for you. 
Father called me in yesterday, and told me 
that he had decided that I am to marry in 
a week.” 

“What!” 

“In a week. And guess whom.” 

Garry’s eyes were blazing, his knuckles 
showed white, so tightly were his fists 
clenched. “Who?” he burst out. 

“Sadakuchi. Sadakuchi of the Samurai.” 
“No!” he grained, “Not the Asiatic!” 
“Yes, the Asiatic.” 

“But how could your father bring himself 
to propose such a thing.” 

Wearily she explained. “Reasons of state. 
I’ve become a pawn in the great game of 
world politics that so absorbs father. You 
see, just at present there is a deadlock on 
the Council of Five. Father and George of 
he Windsors, the European, against the Afri- 
can and the Australasian. Hokusai of the 
Samurai, the Asiatic representative, holds 



the balance. So far he has allied himself 
to neither side. But his son, Sadakuchi, 
Chief of the World Police, has decided he 
wants me. And so Hokusai has delivered 
his ultimatum. Father is in the seventh 
heaven of delight. To him it means the 
fruition of his labors of years, control of 
the Council and of the world. I wasn’t even 
consulted.” 

“It’s hellish!” 

“You see, my dear, life isn’t all peaches 
and cream even ot a woman of the Aristo- 
crats. So we have just a week.” 

“He can’t have you.” Parker snapped out. 
“That’s up to you. Just a week.” 

The deep note of a gong startled the cou- 
ple. “That’s the landing signal, Naomi, 
we’re over the airport. You must leave me 
now, or we’ll surely be discovered. I’m off 
duty for six days. We’ll work something 
out. Can you get away tonight?” 

“I’ll try. The usual place, at ten?” 
“Right. Meantime I’ll be thinking hard. 
Go now, dear.” 

A swift kiss, and he was alone again in 
the rest room. 

Garry turned toward a port hole, his 
biain in a whirl. He, a Worker, had dared 
to raise his eyes to an Aristocrat of the 
Aristocrats, a daughter of a World Council- 
man, and she had deigned to stoop to him, 
to love him. A surge of defiance swept 
through his blood. In spite of the Law, in 
spite of the Council itself, he would take his 
mate. Sadakuchi, indeed. His fingers 
tightened as if he felt a yellow throat with- 
in their grip. 

He slid open the metal shutter of the port. 
The Ventura was hovering above the land- 
ing field. A mile below he could see the 
great jaws of her cradle slowly opening to 
receive her. To the west, frothing upward 
in a vast leaping tide of steel and stone, 
spread the miracle of New York. 

G ARRY thrilled again to that sight, as 
he had thrilled hundreds of times be- 
fore. From a myriad soaring pinnacles the 
rays of the setting sun flashed in brilliant 
coruscation. A brilliant haze overhung the 
city, through which swarms of black midges 
that were man-bearing planes soared and 
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sped. In graceful arcs white marble bridges 
curved, spanning half-mile deep chasms, 
man made, in whose depths artificial suns 
fought their day-long battle with the shad- 
ows. 

Already, in the mid-height zone, where 
no longer the level beams of sunlight pene- 
trated, and the street-lamps’ radiance could 
not reach, a million lighted windows spread, 
a wide-flung firmament of stars. In a hun- 
dred mile circle the glittering metropolis 
blanketed the earth with beauty, from where 
the broad Atlantic heaved its green expanse, 
to the far north and west, where, in thin 
silver threads, once mighty rivers disap- 
peared beneath the city’s steel and stone, to 
seek the sea in dark tunnels far below. 

Again the deep-toned gong vibrated 
through the craft. The field drifted up- 
ward, slowly at first, then faster and faster, 
till the Ventura was dropping like a plum- 
met. It seemed as though in a moment the 
huge ship would crash thunderously into the 
ground. Then a screech as the gyrocopters 
bit into the heavier air, a shudder as the 
great fabric felt the upward tug. And the 
liner settled, soft as thistledown, into its 
berth. 

A moment’s glimpse only, Garry had of 
his sweetheart, across the bustling field, as 
she slipped lightly into the seat of a scarlet 
Arrow runabout, the black WC emblazoned 
on its nose. Potent symbol that, opening 
all traffic lanes, voiding all rules of the 
air! Straight upward the two-seater shot, 
a frantic green police gyrocopter clearing 
the way through the crowding traffic with 
its piercing siren. 

“Hey, Garry, wake up ! Think you’d never 
seen a landing field before, the way you’re 
standing there gaping. Come on, let’s check 
out. I’ve got a dame waiting for me.” Dick 
Thomas’ hearty slap on the back brought 
the tall pilot back from his chaotic thoughts. 

“All right, Dick, get a car.” 

Thomas focussed the violet beam of a 
hand flash on a plate gleaming from the 
door of a low structure a hundred yards 
away. The barrier swung open. The ‘eye’ 
of a three-wheeled Hammond scooter caught 
the guiding ray, came skimming across the 
concrete tarmark toward the waiting couple. 



Once a quick jerk of Dick’s hand swerved 
it out of the path of a lumbering freight 
conveyor. The vivid curses of the operator 
came thinly through the tumult of the port, 
to be ignored by the plane pilot. The ob- 
jurgations of this groundling were beneath 
the notice of a flier. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Blow Falls! 

I ' 

MTT OP in, Garry.” Parker folded his 

AX length into the narrow confines of 
the little machine, switched off the teleradio 
control. Under Thomas’ skilful hand the 
Hammond weaved its way through the bust- 
'ling traffic of the busy terminal. “There 
goes the 6:15 to Tokio.” Dick remarked to 
the silent, moody Parker. “Manton has just 
been transferred to her. Fm glad he’s got 
his step-up at last.” 

“What happened to Reynolds?” Garry 
roused himself. 

“Idlers’ Colony!” came the succinct re- 
sponse. 

“ ‘Idlers’ Colony’. Reynolds!” Parker 
was startled. “Why, there was no harder 
working pilot than Reynolds, none more 
obedient. I can’t imagine him insubordin- 
ate! How come?” 

A bitter note crept into Thomas’ voice. 
“Don’t mean to tell me you don’t know 
how those things happen, do you? The re- 
classification headquarters is a regular hot- 
bed of whispering and intrigue. Couldn’t 
help but being, with the methods they pur- 
sue. A complaint from any petty overseer 
or superintendent and a Worker is shipped 
off without a chance to be heard in his own 
defence. He doesn’t even know who accused 
him, or the charge. They say a full quar- 
ter of those sent to Idlers’ Colonies are per- 
fectly good citizens, with no thought of do- 
ing anything but to obey orders. 

“I don’t know just what happened in Rey- 
nolds’ case,” he continued, “but there was 
talk that he was in line for promotion to 
district overseer, and that Kaden thought 
the job ought to come to him. Kaden, you 
know, is pretty thick with Layton in re- 
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classification headquarters. Draw your own 
conclusions.” 

“So that’s the way it works! Not only 
are we barred by the Caste Law from ever 
becoming members of the governing class, 
but in even the small ambitions left to us 
we must fear the malice of some petty of- 
ficial or the intrigue of some scheming boot- 
licker. That’s your fine paternalistic govern- 
ment for you! I tell you, this world is or- 
ganized for the Aristocracy, and for them 
alone. Fine words to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we Workers are slaves, downtrod- 
den slaves, serving our masters, the Aristo- 
crats, and living at their sufferance.” 

Dick paled. “Cut it out. You’ll have us 
both hauled up for sedition. Man, suppose 
you were overheard!” 

“Oh damn that. I’m sick of the whole 
thing. Suppose one of their spying listening 
beams did pick me up! I’d be sent to a 
Colony. At least there I’d be free within 
limits — ” 

“Yeah, free to starve to death. Me, I’m 
perfectly content right here. All I’ve got to 
do is obey orders and keep my mouth shut, 
and I can enjoy life. The Aristocrats can 
do all the managing — they’re trained for 
that. My job is to start and land rocket 
ships.” 

• “And you’ll be starting and landing 
rocket ships all your life,” Garry broke in. 
“That would be all right if it was your own 
will that kept you a pilot. But you have 
no hope of doing anything else. Don’t you 
feel that there are certain human rights that 
are denied you, the right to live your own 
life in your own way, the right to strive to 
attain any position in society to which your 
inherent ability entitles you?” 

“I think you’re talking a lot of bun- 
combe,” Thomas growled. “The whole ques- 
tion was settled a hundred years ago, in the 
Worker’s Rebellion. Haven’t forgotten your 
history, have you?” 

Parker shrugged. His fist clenched for a 
fleeting moment. “No,” he said slowly, ‘T 
haven’t forgotten my history. The question 
was settled then, with poison gas, and sear- 
ing electronic discharges, and the torn bod- 
ies of men and women.” 

“That was unfortunate, I’ll grant you. 



STORIES 

But just look. The Aristocrats, after that 
victory, might have made us slaves. In- 
stead — ” 

“Instead, they call us something else — 
wards, children, Workers! But names don’t 
change truths. We’re slaves just the same!” 

The Hammond hissed to a stop in front 
of the Airport Headquarters. The two pilots 
strolled up the broad ramp, entered the high 
domed lobby, and turned to the left, where 
a long row of ground glass disks, two inches 
in diameter, glowed yellowly in the marble 
wall. 

Garry was all impatience now, to check in 
and be gone. A bare six days of leave lay 
before him. Six days in which to plan and 
bring to fruition a scheme to save Naomi 
from the unnatural marriage to which poli- 
tics had doomed her. Six days in which to 
puzzle out a way to evade the Caste Law and 
take her for his bride. 

Dick finished, stepped aside. Parker 
placed the ball of his right thumb on the 
disk his comrade had just quitted. A metal- 
lic voice sounded from the' wall. 

“C-One-two-five-seven-four. Checking in.” 

The tall pilot waited for the next words, 
as a whirring behind the marble surface in- 
dicated the operation of the selective 
mechanism as it sorted out his orders from 
the hundreds of encased records. He knew 
what they would be, of course — “Relieved 
for six days.” 

The disembodied voice began again its 
rasping, unhuman drone. “Garry Parker, 
pilot, C-one-two-five-seven-four, will report 
to Overseer Twelfth District for orders.” 

G ARRY stared unbelievingly at the un- 
responsive disk. Orders! No time 
to think of his own huge problem, to plan 
with Naomi — . But wait. Perhaps it was 
just some minor task that might be com- 
pleted in an hour or two. He whirled, and, 
without so much as a nodded good-bye to 
the startled Thomas, dashed across the lob- 
by to the bronze door above which glowed 
the words: “Overseer, Twelfth District, Air 
Transportation Division.” 

He flung the door open. Within, seated 
at a desk whose surface was covered with 
serried push buttons, a grim faced official 
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arched grizzled eyebrows at the unceremon- 
ious intrusion. Garry saluted scantily, gasp- 
out, “Parker, C12574, sir. Reporting for 
orders. 

The overseer nodded coldly, then punched 
a number of the buttons before him. From 
a slit in the center of the desk a blue card 
appeared. The official glanced at it, then 
looked up. 

“Parker,” His voice was precise, formal. 
“You have been transferred to the Tokio- 
San Francisco run, ship Ganymede. You 
will base at San Francisco airport. Report 
there at midnight for immediate duty.” 
Garry caught at the desk-edge. “But — 
but I’m due for six days leave, sir.” 

His superior shrugged. “That can’t be 
helped. Those are your orders.” 

“But I can’t go — tonight. I have things 
to attend to, important matters.” 

“You can’t go?” The overseer’s voice, 
impersonal before, was now freezingly 
deliberate. “I have no record of any mat- 
ters which would interfere with this assign- 
ment.” 

“But these are personal affairs.” 
“Personal affairs. You’ll have to forget 
them. Orders cannot be changed for per- 
sonal affairs of a Worker.” 

Garry’s face was white with rage. This 
transfer would cut him off from Naomi, 
forever. His brain raced. In a week she 
would be married to Sadakuchi, and he 
soaring over the Pacific. “Orders cannot be 
changed for personal affairs of a Worker.” 
A Worker was a pawn, a slave, a Machine! 
Something exploded behind his eyes. Then 
he was saying, very slowly: “/ refuse to 
obey!” 

Even then no change of expression showed 
in the grim face before him. The steely 
eyes flickered to the card, then back again 
to the inwardly trembling pilot. “I see a 
notation that you are suspect of harboring 
seditious notions. Since I have had noth- 
ing to complain of I asked that judgment be 
suspended. I find that I was wrong. 

“You have refused duty. This makes 
your case one for summary disposal without 
reference to re-classification headquarters.” 
Gary blanched, he knew what was coming. 
The overseer referred to a chart that he 



drew from a drawer. “You will report to 
Division ZZ at 10 A. M. Greenwich time, 
tomorrow. That is all.” And he turned 
away. 

Garry reeled from the room. This then, 
was the end. 

Bad enough it had been before, aspiring 
to marry a Fenton. Only some wild, some 
unheard of plan could have brought him 
success. Now however, the thing had be- 
come impossible. Tomorrow, at this time, 
he would be broiling beneath a tropical 
sun, or shivering under the icy blasts of an 
arctic wind. And Naomi, in another world, 
thrust by the inexorable rule of her caste 
into unwilling union with the yellow Sam- 
urai. The glow of futile satisfaction that 
had warned him at his defiance of authority 
died away. Black despair welled up within 
him. 

Mechanically his long legs carried him to 
the pneumatic tube station, blind instinct 
directed him to the proper aperture. A 
car had almost filled ; he could barely wedge 
his broad shoulders into the remaining 
space. But the crowded discomfort made 
no impression on him. He did not notice 
the sealing of the entrance, the hiss of the 
admitted air, the twenty minute flight that 
took him for the last time to the C Division 
living area, a hundred miles away. Wear- 
ily, futilely, his dazed brain strove for some 
way to break the meshes of the net that had 
closed inexorably about him. 

Afterwards Garry wondered how he man- 
aged to reach his cubicle in the bachelor 
dormitories on the Second Level without ac- 
cident. One had to be alert to pass across 
the series of progressively speeding con- 
veyor ribbons to reach the central path that 
spiralled upwatd two hundred feet, then 
shot at sixty miles an hour along the radial 
street. He dimly remembered stumbling, 
someone hauling him upright, a shouted 
objurgation from a Traffic Controlraan. But 
it was only when he found himself in the 
familiar surroundings of the little room that 
he really came to himself. He threw him- 
self heavily on the steel-framed cot, stared 
at the neat shelves that held the few paltry 
things that he might call his own. Tomor- 
row he would leave this room forever. 
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Uneasy News 

H E had small time, however, to lie there, 
to strive to find his bearings in the 
chaos his world had become. The call-disk 
over the entrance flashed three times, signal 
for the evening meal. No one ever had less 
desire for food, but absence from the dining 
hall would bring swift investigation, demand 
involved explanation. The iron routine of 
the Worker’s life closed about him once 
more. 

Once seated at the circular table with his 
fellows, the resiliency of youth asserted it- 
self. The portions he seized from the steam- 
ing platters that passed slowly before him 
on the endless belt were large, his huge 
body demanded huge amounts of fuel. As 
he ate, he became aware of the buzz of con- 
versation about him. 

“I hear there’s been more trouble in the 
Arctic Idlers’ Colony,” Thompson, a 
weazened tender of a solar power converter 
remarked at large. 

“Oh, some of these guys what thinks 
they’re as smart as the Aristocrats got to 
talking. They grabbed a ship, tied up the 
crew, and were all set to skip when the 
Arethusa, with Sadakuchi himself on board, 
came sailin’ up. His ray guns made short 
work of them, you can bet.” 

“Damn fools. Don’t know when they’re 
well off. Even if the tramps don’t want 
to work, what’s the matter with loafing 
around up there. Just looking for trouble, 
that’s all they are.” 

“Just heard of something new,” someone 
else broke into the conversation. “Division 
ZZ special. Been operating about a month. 
About a thousand been directed to report 
there so far. No one has learned what 
Idlers’ Colony they’ve been sent to, nor has 
any message ever gotten back from them.” 
“They say it’s another new colonization 
scheme. You know, they’ve been getting a 
little worried about all the grumbling in the 
regular Idlers’ Colonies. 

“Worried, hell! The Aristocrats ain’t 
worried about our grumbling. I’ll bet when 
the truth comes out about this ZZ special 
business it’ll be a damn sight worse than 
the old scheme.” 



“ ’S funny at that. I knew a few of the 
bunch that went. And every mother’s son 
o’ them were — well, you know, not exactly 
aces up with the Aristos.” The man hesita- 
ted as if he could say much more, but was 
afraid. 

The other nodded understandingly. “I 
get you. You think they were slated.” 

“Well, it might look that way,” the first 
speaker admitted cautiously. 

A freighter pilot spoke up. “Say, fel- 
lows, last trip in I carried a bunch of cows, 
delivered them to ZZ special headquarters.” 

“Cows! What’s that?” 

“Hey, don’t you know your geometry? 
That’s the animal they used to get meat 
from, and milk.” 

“G’wan. You’re kidding me.” The talk 
had moved to a group of striplings, young- 
sters just come up from the training schools. 
“That stuff is all made in the food factor- 
ies, I’ve seen them myself, down in the 
Harlem district.” 

“That’s only in the past thirty years.” A 
grizzled veteran spoke up. “I can remem- 
ber, when I was a kid, they had big fields 
down in South America where they grew 
all kinds of grain, and others where there 
were thousands and thousands of cows and 
other animals that they used to kill for 
food.” 

“Oh, Pop’s at it again. Hey, bunch, 
gather round, Pop Foster’s telling his fairy 
stories again.” 

Parker smiled cynically to himself. From 
his great age of twenty-five he looked com- 
passionately at these skylarking youngsters 
of eighteen. They’d learn, soon enough. 

T HE white glow that lighted the room 
changed to red for an instant, then to 
white again. Three minutes to finish. The 
talk stopped as the eaters hurriedly com- 
pleted their meals, and shoved their empty 
plates and soiled utensils on to the cease- 
lessly moving serving belt that carried them 
away to the washing machines. A green 
flash. “Meal over.” 

Back in his room, Garry pressed the ‘time’ 
button on the tiny communication disk 
strapped to his left upper-arm. “Eight- 
twenty-six,” the metallic voice of the Cen- 
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tral Chronometer Broadcast responded. 
“Time to get going,” he muttered. 

He stepped to the open doorway^ peered 
up and down the corridor. No one about. 

Swiftly he lifted a board in the floor, ex- 
tracted a flat, cloth-wrapped package from 
the aperture, thrust it under his tunic. 

It was the recreation hour, and the com- 
mon street was crowded with Workers. On 
the stationary sidewalks, close against the 
building lines, couples strolled, in the tight- 
fitting clothing of their caste, each colored 
to indicate the wearer’s occupation. The 
slow-moving ways that bordered the walks, 
we re filled with younger men, their eyes 
gleaming with anticipation of the evening’s 
pleasure. Parker made his way across these 
t? the central ^express conveyor, more 
sparsely peopled with those who were hur- 
rying some distance, to community amuse- 
ment halls, or sports arenas. 

The moving belt circled around an open- 
ing, a hundred feet across. From a spiral 
ascendor debouched a group of weary-faced, 
haggard workers in the factory drab, just 
released from toil on Level One, below. 
Garry glanced upward. Infinitely far above, 
a single star gleamed in a disk of black sky, 
darting its yellow beam down the half-mile 
shaft. Then the momentary vision was cut 
off by the roofing underside of the Level 
Three conveyors, five hundred feet above. 

A blare of music reached the blonde pilot 
from the arched entrance of an amusement 
hall, where clustered hundreds sat, watching 
the televised representation of an entertain- 
ment being presented to the patricians in a 
terraced garden somewhere on the roof of the 
city, under the star sprinkled sky that was 
merely a legend to these watchers. Garry 
started to move outward, striding diagonally 
across the speed-graded belts, till he reached 
the stationary walk just opposite a dark 
aperture in the soaring concrete wall of the 
Northeast Workers’ Gymnasium. A quick 
glance around showed that he was unob- 
served. He dived into the narrow passage. 

A tunnel angled dimly off, low-ceiled, 
cluttered with forgotten lumber, broken 
lumps of discarded concrete blocks, debris 
of all kind. By what aberration of the 
building machines this curious passage had 



been left in the thick wall through which it 
wandered Garry did not know, nor did he 
care. It had stood him in good stead more 
than once, as it would serve him now. 

With the ease of familiarity he made his 
way some distance in, till the last faint 
beams of outer light had been swallowed up 
in darkness. Then, working rapidly by 
feeling alone, he stripped off the pilot’s 
uniform he wore, unwrapped the bundle he 
had taken with him, and donned the gar- 
ments the cloth had covered. The silk rust- 
led in the silence, for this was an Aristo- 
crat’s uniform, procured somehow by 
Naomi. 

Without it their rendezvous would have 
been impossible, for the upper levels were 
prohibited to all Workers save those whose 
duties took them there. He pulled the close 
fitting satin helmet down over his blonde 
hair, inserting his communication disk in 
the ear-flap pocket, as the patricians wore 
theirs. Then he stuffed the clothing he had 
discarded into a hole in the wall, and 
turned to go. 

A scuffling at the entrance halted him. 
Silhouetted against the light he saw three 
forms. Garry crouched against the wall. 
The men were coming in! He tried to halt 
his breathing, to melt into the very stone. 
Who were they? Police? No, too tall. 
Who then? 

CHAPTER III. 

An Encounter in the Dark 

O NE passed him. The odor of an un- 
washed body came to his nostrils. The 
second was passing, tripped, cursing. His 
reaching hand plumped square into Parker’s 
face. “Hey, what’s this? Someone’s here, 
fellows.” A gruff voice. “Show a light, ^ 
Tim.” 

A hand flash gleamed. Garry glimpsed 
three burly figures, haggard faces, 'eyes 
burning with a wolfish, bestial glare. Then 
the light was gone. 

“A bloomin’ Aristo. Well, wadda you 
think o’ that.” There was menace in the 
growling tones. “A nice little patrician, 
right in our parlor. Here’s luck, guys!” 
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“Kill the dog, quick, before he has a 
chance to yell.” 

Parker opened his mouth to deny the im- 
peachment. But a fist crashed into his 
teeth. “No you don’t, you son of a*gun.” 

The pilot struck out, his fist crunched 
against hone. Someone grunted. Then 
Garry was in a whirl of fighting. Back to 
the wall, he protected himself as well as he 
could. A butting head crashed into the 
pilot’s chin, drove his skull back against 
the stone. Shaking his head vigorously 
he lashed out and his blows found their 
mark. Parker fought on, grimly silent, 
whilst his attackers made the darkness 
hideous with animal snarls. Garry’s fists, 
his well-directed kicks, did terrible execu- 
tion. First one, then another of his oppon- 
ents retired momentarily from the strife. 
But the unequal combat could have only one 
end. 

The battling pilot felt hands clutch his 
feet, pull them out from under him. He 
was down, three heaving bodies on top of 
him. His arms, his legs, were pinioned to 
the ground. A knee ground into his labor- 
ing chest, an upraised knife gleamed bluely. 
“Good-bye, Naomi!” the unuttered farewell 
flashed through Garry’s brain. 

A new voice shouted, “Yoicks, hulloa! 
Up an * at ’em!” The knee suddenly lifted 
from him. He heard a smash, as of a body 
crashing against stone. The pinioning 
hands left his arms, his legs. He was on 
his feet. A fourth figure was there battling 
with two of his erstwhile attackers. The 
third lay, groaning, on the ground. 

Parker plunged into the melee. But his 
aid was not needed. The newcomer was a 
whirlwind of explosive force. A sharp one- 
two sent one of the thugs reelings headlong 
“against the wall. The third whirled, ran 
limping off into the darkness. 

“Thanks, old man,” Garry gasped. The 
stocky rescuer turned. Even in the dimness 
his hair was a red flame. 

“That’s all right. It was a bully good 
scrap while it lasted. But they nearly had 
you.” The speaker paused suddenly, peered 
closer. “What the hell, an Aristo!” He 
turned on his heels, made as if to go with- 



out another word. Every line of his figure 
was eloquent of disgust. 

“Hey — wait a minute. I’m no more an 
Aristocrat than you are.” 

The other turned back. “The devil you 
ain’t! What are you trying to pull off on 
me!” 

“No, that’s straight. I’m not fooling you. 
Look — ,” he held out his identification disk. 
“The Aristos don’t carry these, do they?” 
“Then what’s the idea of the masquerade.” 
“A little private matter.” 

“Oho! You’re one of those bally asses 
that get mixed up with an Aristocrat dame. 
Flying high, my lad. Look out, that way 
lies trouble, and I mean trouble. But that, 
as you’re about to say,, is none of my busi- 
ness.” 

“Suppose we introduce ourselves. I’m 
Garry Parker, C Division. Or rather,” a 
wry smile twisted his features. “I suppose 
it’s ZZ division now.” 

“Oh, yeah? One o’ the Won’t-Workers, 
eh? Well, me lad, yours truly is in the 
same boat, or maybe a mite worse. Bill 
Purtell, at your service, called Purty by my 
friends, ’cause of my well known lack of 
beauty. And, in case you’re inclined to get 
snooty. I’m entitled to stick ZZ special be- 
fore my little 54687.” 

“ZZ special, eh. That’s the new division 
I’ve been hearing about. Wish they’d as- 
signed me to that. Anything would be bet- 
ter than the Idlers’ Colonies.” 

6CT’M not so sure. I’m not so sure,” 
J_ Purty drawled. “There’s something 
that smells a lot off color about that ZZ 
special business.” 

“What makes you say that. I’ve heard 
that it’s some kind of colonization scheme 
where conditions are bound to be a lot bet- 
ter than in those dam starvation camps.” 
“Yeah. I’ve heard a lot of guff too. But 
did it ever strike you that we’ve never gotten 
a single word back from the two groups that 
have gone off already? Whereas we are 
allowed to communicate freely with the old 
Colonies. I’ve done a bit of snooping 
around today, being, as it were, somewhat 
interested, and what I’ve heard somehow 
gives me the cold creeps.” 
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“What did you find out?” 

“Well, I got hold of one of the crew of the 
liner that took the first batch out. He told 
me that he knew some of the men and w p- 
men in the gang, and every last one of them 
had been doing a lot too much talking 
about the rights of the Workers to equal 
opportunity, and things like that.” 

“Yes, I’ve just heard something like that 
myself.” 

“On the other hand,” the red-headed res- 
cuer continued, “this guy told me that just 
before they started, the Aristo in charge of 
the ZZ special made a speech to th? colon- 
ists and the crew both. Even that sounds 
kind of funny to me. Our good, kind bosses 
aren’t in the habit of making speeches to us 
Workers, explaining their orders. It’s ‘Go 
here. Go there. Do this. Do that,’ with 
no whys nor wherefores volunteeered. And 
we know better than to ask.” 

Garry thought grimly of his own exper- 
ience. “That’s true.” 

“This Aristocrat tells ’em that the Council 
has selected them because of their superior 
abilities to try a new stunt. The old Colon- 
ies have been just places where lazy Workers 
and insubordinate ones have been sent. But 
now they’re going to found places where 
those who can’t adjust themselves to this 
grand and glorious civilization can go back 
to conditions as they were centuries ago, 
before machines began to take over the 
work of man. They’re going to give them 
the ancient tools; shovels, and ploughs, and 
hoes, and so on. And they’re going to fur- 
nish ’em with seeds, and cows, and sheep. 
And then they’re going to leave them to 
their own devices, to reproduce the ancient 
agricultural civilization. Said they’d been 
talking a lot about the good old days; here 
was a chance for them to see how they’d 
like the good old days. Now does that 
hokum sound reasonable to you?” 

“Why not? It seems to me that it’s a 
very good solution of what to do with the 
malcontents.” 

“Hell, the solution of that problem that 
would appeal most to the Aristocrats would 
be just to kill off every Worker that showed 
signs of doing some thinking for himself.” 
“Sounds simple. But I’m rather inclined 



to think that they’d he afraid to start that. 
After all, the Workers outnumber the Aris- 
tocrats, and, with all the Machines, are 
necessary to their welfare. Any such 
slaughter would be almost sure to start a 
revolution, meek and downtrodden as our 
people are. I don’t say an uprising would 
be successful. Probably not. But things 
would be slightly uncomfortable for the 
upper class for a while.” 

Purtell looked at him strangely. “Yeah? 
Now I wonder if they aren’t picking off 
the leaders this way?” 

“Leaders of what?” 

“Say, you don’t happen to know Appak, 
do you?” 

“Appak? Why, no.” Gary’s tone ex- 
pressed his wonderment at this sudden 
change of subject. “Who’s he.” 

“Never mind, if you don’t know him.” 
Then again that queer, speculative gaze. 
“Oh hell, you might as well know, the dam- 
age is done already, even if you are a spy. 
Not that I think you are,” as Garry’s eyes 
blazed, “you don’t talk like one. Appak 
is the recognition signal of a world-wide 
Worker’s organization that’s been working 
undercover, trying to find some way of bet- 
tering conditions. We’ve hoped to avoid 
resorting to violence, but haven’t gotten 
very far. I happen to be the leader of the 
Chemical Worker’s section. Now you know 
why I’m so leery about this ZZ special pro- 
position. I’m almost sure the Aristocrat 
police got in somehow and tumbled to my 
activities.” 

“Too damn bad. But maybe you’re 
wrong. You’ll know, anyway, what it’s all 
about by this time tomorrow. Say, what 
do you think made these fellows jump me 
like that? I know they took me for an 
Aristocrat, but it’s damned dangerous busi- 
ness murdering Aristos. Did they think 
they’d get away with it?” 

“They were Gangmen, of course.” 
“Gangmen?” Garry’s voice expressed 
his wonderment. 

“Say, where have you been that you 
haven’t heard of the Gangs. They’re poor 
dubs that were ordered to the Idlers’ Col- 
onies, but didn’t show up at ZZ. Crazy 
lunatics. They run off, hide in nooks and 
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crannies like this, and pick off the Aristos 
whenever they get a chance.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that they’re 
succeeding in a wild scheme such as that?” 
“Hell no ! Appak has tried to help them, 
but it’s not much use. They last a couple of 
days. Then Sadakuchi’s rats hunt them out, 
and — whiff — they’re through. Ray-gunned 
on the spot. They’re outlaws, you know.” 
“So that’s it. Poor fellows. I’m sorry 
for them, even though they almost finished 
me. Might have been better for me at that. 
Well, I’ve got to get going. Thanks a lot, 
Purty. Sorry I never met you before. Not 
much chance of our ever seeing each other 
again. Good bye, and good luck. I hope 
you’re all wrong in your notion about ZZ 
special.” 

“Me too, and many of them.” With a 
jaunty wave of the hand, he was gone. 

In the Upper Levels 

G \RRY adjusted the disorder of his pat- 
rician costume, and emerged into thfe 
street again. Very different, now, was his 
progress. Before, he had been just one of 
the Worker mob, forced to jostle his way 
through the throng. Now, a path magically 
opened before him, cringing proletarians 
moved aside on every hand. A policeman 
saluted him snappily. One of the Lords 
of the Universe was honoring the lower reg- 
ion with his presence. 

The disguised pilot reached an ascendor 
spiral, was carried rapidly upward. The 
broad sweep of Level Three spread before 
him, the marble facades of the Aristocrat 
homes gleaming iridescent in the ever-chang- 
ing pastel hues of colored lights. Then he 
was out in the open, under the eternal sky. 
He had arrived at Level Four, topmost layer 
of the many-strataed city, pleasure ground 
of the Master class. 

In the distance, lofty pinnacles glowed 
silver in the light of a full moon that hung 
glorious against the gold-dusted velvet of a 
cloudless firmament. Here and there dots 
of light, green, and red, and blue, drifted 
slowly through the air; tiny gyrocopters 
bearing their patrician owners on pleasure 
bent. A soft, warm breeze fanned Garry’s 



cheeks, fragrant with the sweet perfume of 
the vast garden in which he was. 

Gravel paths, luminous seeming in their 
whiteness, wandered in graceful curves amid 
banked shrubbery and great beds of gor- 
geous blossoms. The scene was filled with 
beauty. Slow strolling couples, hand in 
hand, moved languorous along the winding 
ways. 

A great silver shape soared through the 
sky, the broad surfaces of its far spreading 
metal wings flashing in the moonlight. “The 
ten o’clock to Frisco,” Parker muttered, 
“wonder fl Naomi managed to get away.” 

Pat to the thought, a white shape, heavily 
veiled, came lissome toward him. “Garry, 
dear,” the soft whisper thrilled him. 

Near at hand was the welcome shelter of 
dark green shrubbery. The leaves rustled, 
as if in fond comment on the lovers’ greet- 
ing. 

At last, “Garry, I’ve been racking my 
brain ever since I left you. I’ve got a plan. 
Listen. Next Sunday — ” 

“Just a minute, sweetheart. Next Sun- 
day’s about a million years away as far as 
I’m concerned.” Garry hesitated, then went 
bravely on, “I’ll be five thousand miles away 
from here by then.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” The girl 
twisted out of his encircling arm, stood 
trembling, one white hand at her breast. 

“I got my orders to go to an Idlers’ Col- 
ony this evening.” 

“Oh, Garry. It isn’t true, it can’t be 
true!” 

“Unfortunately, it can, and is. I’m afraid 
it’s good-bye to all our planning.” 

“No, no! I won’t let it happen!” The 
girl stamped an imperious foot. Accustom- 
ed from birth to the gratification of her 
slightest whim, she saw no reason why the 
great machine of world government could 
not be halted to suit her desires. “I’m go- 
ing right to father and tell him that they’re 
not to send you off.” 

A tender smile eased the tenseness of the 
man’s drawn face. “And when he asks you 
why this sudden interest in a Worker, you’ll 
tell him, what?” 

“I’ll tell him I love you, that I’m going 
to marry you.” 
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“Upon which, of course, he’ll snap his 
fingers in the Samurais’ faces, scrap all his 
plans for world domination, and say, ‘Yes, 
my daughter. You shall marry this scum 
from the lower levels. What do we care 
for the Caste Law, for the very basis of the 
civilization we have so laboriously built 
up. Down with everything, Naomi of the 
Fentons loves a Worker!’ Or will he just 
calmly have me whiffed out of existence?” 
The girl’s little fists clenched. “Oh, 
why wasn’t I born a Worker. Then I could 
marry you, and go with you to the ends of 
the earth, and nobody would care!” 

“Too bad you weren’t,” bitterly. “No, 
my dear, I’m afraid there’s nothing we can 
do. If only I had a little time. Maybe — ” 
the buoyancy of his scant years lifted him 
for a moment above the dark Hood of dis- 
aster, “Maybe, after I get out there I’ll 
find a way. There have been such things 
as escapes from the Colonies.” 

AOMI shook her head. “You forget, 
Garry, I’m to be married to Sadakuchi 
in a week.” 

“Hell! I guess we’re licked, honey.” 
“No. - Never!” A flood of passion shook 
the maid’s slight body. “I’ll move heaven 
and earth to save you! I’ll do it, never 
fear.” 

“Never say die. That’s the girl! But it’s 
hopeless. It’s good-bye, tonight. Let’s for- 
get our troubles. Look at the moon, how 
calmly she rides there, untroubled, mocking 
all our little worries.” He was talking des- 
perately, striving to quiet the trembling girl. 
“I’ve often wondered if man will ever reach 
her. You know, dear, we rocket pilots are 
well-trained in the science of the stars. 
And it’s always tantalized me — the centur- 
ies — old longing of man to cast the dust of 
old earth off from his feet, and go adventur- 
ing out into uncharted space. I’ve read all 
the old books in the dusty archives of the 
Technological Library. Ancient names of 
men who spent their lives trying to find 
some way to strike off the chains that bind 
us to this little ball of ours. 

“Oberth, and Pelterie, and Goddard, gen- 
iuses who dreamed nightly of far voyaging 



in those old days when man couldn’t rise 
more than a half dozen miles above the 
surface. Our great rocket ships are the re- 
sult of their labors, but one thing defeated 
them in their dreams. The lack of a fuel 
powerful enough to send the ships they 
planned out beyond the gravitational at- 
traction of the Earth. Otherwise they had 
it all, down to the minutest detail of equip- 
ment, of navigation. 

“I’ve read all their works, all the volum- 
inous publications of the Associations found- 
ed to aid them, the American Interplanetary 
Society, the Deutsche Verein fiir Raumschif- 
fahrt, the Societe Astronomique de France. 
I’ve got all the data by heart, could guide a 
space ship out without a hitch. But in all 
the three hundred years of progress since 
they lived, and 'worked, and died, we have 
not yet solved that problem, a fuel that 
would take us to the moon.” 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could 
do that,” the girl murmured. “If we could 
step into a little rocket ship, right now, and 
fly away to the moon. We could be so 
happy there together, just you and I.” 

“I’m afraid you wouldn’t like it much 
there, dear. It wouldn’t be a very pleasant 
place to live. No atmosphere, no vegeta- 
tion, just eternal pitted rocks and tortured 
shapes of lava. Boiling hot while the sun 
shines on the spot where you are, abysmally 
cold in the shadow of the two weeks’ night. 
Nothing but a vast expanse of stony desert. 
Not a living thing tdvmove across the land- 
scape. A hell of loneliness.” 

“I don’t care. Hell would be Heaven 
with you.” 

But all things have an end, even lovers’ 
hours together. A red flash streaked across 
the sky — midnight. 

“Good-bye, Naomi. God be with you.” 

“I won’t say good-bye, Garry. Something 
tells me we’ll see one another again, very 
soon.” 

“Good-bye, dear heart. Think of me 
sometimes.” The man spoke calmly, cold- 
ly perhaps, but within him a seething in- 
ferno boiled and burned. 

The green leaves rustled again. They 
parted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Father and Daughter y 

N AOMI’S little Arrow whirred gently to 
rest on the broad roof of the domicile 
of Henry of the Fentons, in Division GI 2 D. 
To the dwellers in that luxurious home it 
never occurred that two thousand feet be- 
neath them, in the same building, sweating 
Workers labored in torrid heat, forging 
beryllium-steel into grotesque forms that 
tomorrow would be assembled into graceful 
ships to rocket through the stratosphere. 

The room she now entered was not large, 
but in the exquisite beauty of its furnishings 
it represented the very acme of the contri- 
bution Art and Science had made to the 
epicureanism of the world’s masters. A 
soft glow, apparently sourceless, glinted 
from the graceful crystal flutings that seg- 
mented the irregularly curving walls in rhy- 
thmic symmetry. The spaces between were 
of opal; secret iridescent fires shimmering 
beneath the pearly sheen, while delicate 
traceries of gold and silver wandered in 
studied carelessness over the lambent sur- 
face. 

The chamber was ceiled by a great sheet 
of transparent quartz, through which the 
panorama of the summer sky looked down in 
unmarred splendor. The floor was a deep 
green expanse, apparently fathomless, whose 
vast lucent depths seemed alive as changing 
shades of emerald and jade pulsed in un- 
-x ceasing shifting. This amazing carpeting 
was soft and yielding to the foot, so that one 
seemed to walk miraculously upon the sur- 
face of a calm, unruffled sea. 

Naomi seemed a very nereid as she came 
softly into this ocean grotto. And the griz- 
zled man, in the robes of a world councillor, 
who sat with closed eyes in a great chair 
of carved white coral that was none too 
large for his huge form might have been 
Neptune himself, save that the legendary 
beard was absent. Even in repose every 
line of his figure bespoke power and dom- 
inance. 

The poise of his massive, leonine head, 
the deep graved lines that seamed his large- 
featured face, stamped him as one born to 



rule. No saving wrinkles of kindly humor 
touched the corners of his eyes. The mouth 
beneath his bulbous nose was harsh, and 
uncompromising. The thick fingers of his 
great hands were further thickened by the 
firmness of his grip on the chair arms. 

No effete, decadent oligarch, Henry of 
the Fentons, but a fit descendant of the 
Henry Fenton who, three centuries ago, ruled 
a nation , secretly from behind a screen of 
gold. 

The girl threw herself wearily on a couch 
cunningly fashioned in simulation of a 
matted clump of seaweed. For a moment 
she lay there quiescent, then seemed to gath- 
er herself for a mighty effort. 

“Father, are you asleep?” 

Fenton’s eyes opened, sought and found 
his daughter. Piercing eyes, whose black 
depths showed no softening for this only 
child. “No, Naomi, just thinking over the 
council meeting that has just ended.” 

“Did everything go well?” 

“Not at all. Na-jomba, the African, and 
Salisbury, the Australasian, still oppose my 
plan for execution of the malcontent Work- 
ers. They advance some weak-kneed hum- 
anitarian excuses, but I’m convinced that 
they’re simply afraid of an uprising. As if 
the spineless slaves could find enough cour- 
age to dare defy any edict of the council! 
George of the Windsors was splendid, but 
Hokusai still holds aloof. Damn him, he 
won’t come in with me until our Houses are 
united indissolubly by your marriage to 
Sadakuchi.” 

The girl shuddered, but said nothing. 

“I had to agree to a continuation of the 
namby-pamby ZZ special scheme that I was 
forced into two months ago. I tell you, 
those Africans and Australasians are degen- 
erating. If this thing continues, the gulf 
between Aristocrats and Workers will be 
broken down, and this great civilization of 
ours will revert to the old chaotic condi- 
tions whose shibboleth was, “All men are 
created free and equal.’ Bah!” 

“What is this mysterious ZZ special busi- 
ness?” 

“Something that decorative young ladies 
like you needn’t trouble your heads about.” 
“But, father, I’m dying of curiosity about 
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it,” Naomi pouted. “You usually tell me 
everything — and you know I can keep a sec- 
ret. Why all this hush-hush about just 
that?” 

The councillor’s face grew grim. “That 
will be enough of that. This matter hap- 
pens to be particularly confidential, know- 
ledge of its details is confined to the mem- 
bers of the Council and a few individuals 
necessary to the operation of the plan. There 
will be no more mention of it from you. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes father,” meekly. 

«TVTOW, daughter, it’s long past mid- 
X N night. Off to bed with you.” 

“Just a minute. I want to ask a favor of 
you.” 

“Ask me tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow will be too late. Please lis- 
ten to me.” 

“Well, what is it?” testily. 

“There’s a group of Workers being sent 
to the Idlers’ Colonies this morning.” 

“I have no doubt there is. That’s true 
most mornings. That’s just what I was tell- 
ing those fools today. The Colonies are be- 
coming overcrowded, additions are growing 
rapidly as more and more Workers refuse 
to obey orders, indulge in seditious utter- 
ances, or simply indulge in their own degen- 
erate laziness. We’ll soon find ourselves 
swamped — ” 

Naomi interrupted. “Please, father, I’ve 
heard that lecture so often. Mayn’t I be 
spared it just this once? What I started to 
say is this. There’s a rocket pilot booked 
to go, Garry Parker, C12574. Would you, 
just as a favor to me, have him taken off 
the list?” 

This startled the great man. “Hello, 
what’s this. What do you know about any 
Worker? Why this sudden interest in what’s 
to become of one of them?” 

The girl stammered in confusion as she 
sought frantically a plausible reason for 
her request. “Why — why, I d-don’t know 
anything about him. Only — only that my 
maid Emma — that’s it — Emma begged me 
to get you to do this.” 

“Your maid Emma — I never heard of any- 
thing so extraordinary in my life — your 



maid Emma dared to come to you with that ! 
And you — a woman of the Fentons — instead 
of slapping her face for her insolence, ac- 
tually relay her absurd plea to me. Are 
you getting chicken-hearted too? Come, 
come, forget that rot. Of course I’m not 
going to do any such thing. Forget about 
it.” • 

Naomi was white faced, trembling. She 
had risen from her couch now, as her father 
had risen from his chair. She came closer 
to him, put a pleading hand on his arm. 
“Please, father, oh please don’t say no. 
I’ll never ask you to do anything for me 
again. Only say that you won’t send Garry 
Parker away.” An uncontrollable sob 
choked her. 

The head of the House of Fenton grasped 
the now almost hysterical girl’s shoulders, 
held her away from him as he stared search- 
ingly into her eyes. His voice deepened to 
a bass rumble. “Naomi, you’re lying to 
me. You couldn’t be wrought up to this 
pitch of emotion over some Worker woman’s 
paramour. There’s something deeper than 
that behind this scene. Out with it, young 
lady.” 

The girl found some unsuspected well- 
spring of strength within her being. She 
whirled away from the hands that held her, 
then turned back to face the ruler of a hem- 
isphere. Straight as a flame she stood there, 
defiant. There were no tears in her eyes, 
no sob in her vibrant voice. 

“All right, then, if you must know the 
truth. I love him!” 

The man stared uncomprehending at her. 
“You what!” 

“I said I love him. And you shall not 
take him from me!” 

T HE father’s countenance empurpled 
with rage. “You — my daughter — love 
a Worker! You — a Fenton — the betrothed 
of a World Councillor’s son — what utter 
madness is this?” The deep-voiced accents 
came slowly, trembling with passion. “And 
you ask me to aid you in your lunacy. I 
wonder that you do not demand that I defy 
the Caste Law and permit you to marry 
him.” He seemed on the verge of an apop- 
lectic seizure, then the self-control with 
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which a lifetime of domination had endowed 
him came to his aid. In a more natural 
voice he asked, calmly, “What did you say 
his number was?” 

“CI2574.” Naomi searched the mask of 
her father’s face for some sign of relenting, 
some intimation of the reason for this re- 
quest. Henry picked up a communication 
disk carved from a single diamond. 

“Classification headquarters.” 

A pause. Then a voice. “Classification 
headquarters.” 

“This is Henry of the Fentons. Get this. 
Worker C12574 has been listed for ZZ divi- 
sion, this morning’s shipment. He is to 
be changed to ZZ special. My personal 
order. I will telewrite you the confirmation 
in the morning.” 

The voice replied. “Very well, your Ex- 
cellency. C12574 to be switched from ZZ 
to ZZ special. Thank you, sir.” 

“Right. See that there is no error.” He 
put the disk down, and turned to Naomi, 
whose eyes were great black pools, liquid 
with unshed tear. “That’s what we do with 
all malcontents, and Workers who have dan- 
gerous aspirations.” There was a certain 
grim satisfaction in his tone. “Now, young 
lady, you will go to your rooms at once, 
and remain there until you send me word 
that you have come to your senses. Under- 
stand me. You are not to leave under any 
circumstances, nor communicate with any- 
one save your maid Emma, who will bring 
you food and tend to your needs.” 

“Father, what have you done to my 
Garry?” 

The agonized voice would have moved a 
heart of stone, but the stern parent was 
untouched. His only reply was a cold, 
“Go to your rooms.” 

The girl moved blindly toward the con- 
cealed entrance. As the panel opened at 
her approach, she turned back to her father, 
seemed about to speak, but swung again 
and went silently out. 

Ordinarily a little thrill of pleasure, a 
glow of comfort warmed her as she entered 
her exquisite boudoir. But now the room 
blurred before her tear-filled eyes as she 
threw her throbbing body headlong on a 
couch, and great sobs shook her. 



But Naomi was a Fenton. Vain repining, 
tearful acquiescence in adversity, were not 
in her nature. Very soon her sobs quieted. 
She rose, eyes blazing, little jaw set in firm 
determined lines. A dash of icy water re- 
moved all traces of the tearful interlude. 
A swift donning of a dark travelling robe. 
Then she turned to the entrance. 

But the selective beam of the electric 
eye refused to swing open the portal. Al- 
ready the orders of the master of the house 
had barred the door against her. The 
actuating mechanism that should have oper- 
ated by the imprint of her image on a tele- 
photo cell, remained dead. She stared un- 
comprehending for a moment, then a flush 
of anger suffused her cheeks. The little 
fists clenched. “Oh, despicable!” she ex- 
claimed, “he’s made me a prisoner, a pri- 
soner in my own room!” 

Well she knew the futility of battering 
furiously against the barrier. None but 
those for whom the mechanism was set could 
pass through. She seized her jewelled com- 
munication disk and, in a voice rendered 
almost unrecognizable by fury, called: 
“Father! Father!” 

But the dead flatness of her voice against 
the tiny diaphragm told her that this device 
too was altered to enforce obedience to the 
edict her parent had but now pronounced. 
Her mind worked with the swiftness of des- 
peration. Then, “Emma! Come here at 
once!” 

I N his bare, stone-walled, stone-floored 
cubicle Garry Parker lay on his hard bed 
and stared into the darkness. Alone, now, 
with no one to comfort, no fellow Workers 
before whom to put on an air of uncaring 
fortitude, he gave himself up to the tortures 
of despair. No escape, no evasion of the 
inexorable decree that had smashed his life 
presented itself to him. 

For a wild moment he played with the 
thought of refusing to present himself at ZZ, 
of joining one of the Gangs that roamed, 
rat-like, the dark passages of the city. But 
that was sheer madness. A day or two, 
perhaps a week, and the squat yellow Police 
would ferret him out, swift dissolution 
would dissipate every atom of his body in 
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the searing agony of their hand ray-tubes. 
Garry was not yet ready to die. Perhaps 
his exile would have an early ending. No, 
the Gangs were not for him. 

“Garry Parker, C12574! C12574! Gar- 
ry Parker, C12574”, a droning mechanical 
voice sounded in the blackness. He was 
being called on the disk. 

“Garry Parker, C12574.” He signified 
his attention. 

“Classification Headquarters. Change of 
orders. Direction to report at Division ZZ, 
10 A. M. Greenwich, cancelled. You will 
report at Division ZZ Special, 10 A. M. 
Greenwich this morning. Please acknow- 
ledge. 

“I am to report at Division ZZ Special 
instead of Division ZZ, at 10 A. M., Green- 
wich, 5 A. M. local time. Garry Parker, 
C12574.” 

“Correct.” 

What was the meaning of this? Should 
he welcome this change, or dread it? Oh, 
of course. Naomi must have interceded in 
his behalf. Then that red-haired chap, 
Purty, was wrong in his pessimism. It 
must be something better than the Idlers’ 
Col6ny. Good kid, Naomi. That was the 
toughest part of this whole business, leaving 
her. 

CHAPTER V. 

ZZ Special 

G ARRY sat on a pile of space suits, his 
back against the grotesque, goggle-eyed 
helmets. He turned to flaming-haired Bill 
Purtell, whose cheery “Heyl fella, what are 
you dofng in this galley?” had greeted him 
as he turned into the ZZ Special area, a 
half-hour before. 

“Gosh, Purty, it’s a long time since I 
had one of these things on. Last time was 
thrilling though. It was on the old Avalen, 
before they established separate levels for 
traffic in different directions. The Arcturus 
almost collided with us, just skimmed by, 
slicing a long sliver from our outer skin. 
You should have heard the air start rushing 
out. I was second relief on her then, my 



third trip out of training school, and I took 
a gang out to repair her. 

“I tell you it was no fun, trying to keep 
one’s hold on the slippery rounded surface 
of the old boat, even with the safety belts. 
She only made thirty miles a minute, but 
Lord knows that was fast enough to be 
ripped through the ether. We got her sealed 
up, though, with Alpha Insert, enough to 
finish the trip.* Her air was gone, and 
we had to put all the passengers and crew 
in space suits. The Old Man made a peach 
of a spiral landing, I remember. The Arc- 
turus had put our landing wings out of com- 
mission. 

“Great boat, that,” he continued, mus- 
ingly, “and great flying in the old days. 
This rotten hulk of a freighter reminds me 
of her. I didn’t know there wer.e any like 
her left.” 

Purtell extended his long, almost simian, 
arms in a luxurious stretch. “I’ve been 
parleying with one o’ the crew. Tells me 
that they got a couple dozen of ’em, freight- 
ing to the ZZ colonies. Thought I could 
dig some info out of him, but he didn’t 
know anything about where we’re booked 
for. Each one of these boats only makes 
one trip for ZZ Special, then goes back on 
its regular run. I don’t care what you say, 
there’s something not on the up and up about 
this. Otherwise why all the hocus-pocus, 
all the mystery?” 

Before replying to his companion, Park- 
er’s eyes shifted from one to the other of the 
little groups of Workers in the huge cargo 
hold. About a thousand, he estimated, men 
and women. “You heard what the embarka- 
tion officer said. Some new islands have 
appeared in the Pacific, and have cooled off 
sufficiently for human occupamTy. Fertile 
spH has been spread on them, and some 
shrubbery planted. The Council wants to 
determine if it would be possible to use 
them for a re-creation of the agricultural 
conditions of the past, and have selected 
some of the Workers to make the experi- 
ment. Seems fair enough.” 

♦Alpha Insert is a compound possessing a remar- 
kable affinity for metals of all kinds; its molecules 
hooked up in close union almost instantaneously, 
hardening to a toughness comparable with that of 
beryllium-steel itself. 
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“Not to me, big boy, not to me. That 
guy was altogether too glib in his speech.” 
He shook his great head, that would have 
seemed too large for his short body were it 
not for -the span of his great shoulders. 
Then a grin lit up the homely features. 
“Well, what’s going to happen will happen. 
Meantime let’s quit worrying.” 

But Garry could not let the subject drop. 
He indicated a group of some two hundred 
men and women, who, slumped in the center 
of the great hold, showed only blank faces, 
and black lustre eyes. “You don’t mean 
to tell me that bunch are dangerous radi- 
cals.” 

Purtell grinned. “I^o. That occurred to 
me too, and I had a chat with one or two 
of them.They’re the same dumb obedient 
slaves that most, of the rest of our class is. 
But, it’s the same old story, it was to some- 
body’s interest to get rid of them. That 
old grey-bearded guy,” indicating with a 
jerk of his spatulate thumb, “had a young 
wife that the chief of his division kind of 
liked. This other dumb-looking moron was 
framed by one of the yellow cops who was 
caught off post. An’ so on. No, young 
fella’ me lad, you can’t convince me that^ 
there isn’t something smelly in all this.” 
Garry shrugged. No use pursuing this 
line of talk. 

Y the way, Purty, I see by the yellow 
13 of your clothes that you were in the 
Chemical Division. What threw you out?” 
“I was in the Bureau of Fuel Research. 
Nice easy job, too, just watching the photo- 
electric eye do titrations. Old stuff, but 
it was kind of fascinating to see the burettes 
shut off by themselves just as the indicator 
pink faded out into white at the end-point. 
Then they got this new nascent hydrogen 
all set. The big moguls decided that there 
was no further progress possible along those 
lines. If they’d asked me, I could have told 
them different.” 

Parker shot a startled look at the ginger- 
headed chemist. “Why, what do you mean. 
Are you kidding, or. . . .” 

“No, I’m not kidding,” drawled Purty. 
“It’s true enough that theoretically the great- 
est amount of power can be obtained from 



the combustion of the mixture we’ve got 
now. Unless some new elements were to be 
discovered, they give us the greatest output 
of energy per unit of weight. But,” and 
now a certain earnestness invaded the 
ordinarily mocking face of the speaker. 
“I’ve got an idea that the speed of the reac- 
tion can be increased. That would give 
more power per unit of time. Understand? 
It wouldn’t give more power for the same 
amount of fuel but would permit us to apply 
more power in a given time. And since 
what we’re after is acceleration, swifter in- 
crease of speed, that’s what we’re looking 
for.” . 

“Hey, that’s right up my alley.” Garry’s 
face glowed with interest. “How do you 
think that could be accomplished?” 

“By a catalyst.” 

“A catalyst?” 

“Gee, don’t you know what that is? The 
influencing of a chemical reaction between 
two substances by a third substance that it- 
-self remains unchanged. Why, the very 
oxygen in the air we are breathing right 
now owes its ease of production to catalytic 
action. 

“I suppose you know it’s obtained by the 
heating of a mixture of potassium chlorate 
and manganese dioxide in the generators 
between the inner and outer skin. The heat 
utilized is from the jacketing of the rocket 
tubes. If the manganese dioxide were not 
present, and potassium chlorate used alone, 
the heat required would be so great that this 
method would "hot be practical. Yet the 
manganese dioxide remains unchanged, and 
can be used over and over again.” 

“So you think that some similar substance 
can be found to speed up the reaction 
between the nascent oxygen and hydrogen 
sufficiently to double the rate of accelera- 
tion now possible?” 

“Double, hell! It might multiply it ten 
times.” 

“Then interplanetary flight is by no means 
an impossibility!” Garry was off on his 
hobby again. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“Look here — ” And the two forgetting 
their situation, became engrossed in an in- 
tricate scientific discussion. Even a sudden 
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overpowering ammoniacal aroma, brought 
by some wayward current from the other 
hold, in which mooed a herd of cattle, did 
not serve to recall them from their specula- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the ships sped through the 
stratosphere toward its mysterious goal. In 
her control cabin the first officer scanned 
the Pacific with his televisor. A vast, toss- 
ing waste of waters, it had long ago been 
swept clear of navigation when the com- 
merce of man had taken to the air. Here 
and there a green island, or a little sprink- 
ling of islets, broke the monotony. Sud- 
denly the mate turned to his chief with a 
puzzled frown. 

“The visor seems to be out of gear, sir. 
There’s a small area right at the point we 
are supposed to land that does not register; 
the screen just blanks out when I focus on 
it. I’ve never seen anything like it before.” 

The captain scratched a gray, disheveled 
head. “Yeah. That’s in the orders too. 
‘You will note carefully,’ says the Commo- 
dore, ‘that th’ point of arrival is subject to 
pecooliar conditions which render it a blind 
spot to raydio commoonication, both visual 
and aural’. All o’ which means that there’s 
one blessed spot on this here Earth o’ ours 
safe from their snoopin’ an’ their pryin’. 
We’re to take our bearin’s from the Island 
o' Levis, that’s ten miles nor nor’ east o’ 
Yedor Island.” 

“This is a queer trip, isn’t it, captain? 
What do you think of it?” 

The Mysterious Island 

A GREAT cloud of smoke issued from 
the time-blackened clay that was clench- 
ed between the yellowed fangs of the veteran 
airman. “I don’t think nothin’ of it. Man 
and boy for forty year I’ve flown th’ air, 
an’ I ain’t thought nothin’ about any one o’ 
th’ thousands an’ thousands o’ queer trips 
I’ve made. Low grade intelligence they got 
me rated. All I know is to obey orders. 
Well, mebbe fhy intelligence is low grade. 
But I take notice o’ one thing. I trained 
hundreds o’ youngsters like you in my time, 
nice young fella with high-grade intelli- 
gences what did a lot o’ thinkin’ about the 



trips. Ambitious — like you. All pepped 
up to get promoted up to one o’ them ex- 
press liners, with all the noo-fangled auto- 
matic devices. 

“Well, they all got their promotions. 
Yeah, they got their nice shiny liners to 
run. But where are they now? Ninety- 
nine out o’ a hundred got fed up, an’ are 
in the Idlers’ Colonies, rottin’ away. An’ 
poor old Cap Funston, who ain’t got enough 
intelligence or ambition to get promoted, is 
still knockin’ about, comfortable as a bug in 
a rug, runnin’ a rusty old freighter that’s too 
no-account to have any o’ them noo-fangled 
doo-jiggers put on it.” The ancient’s bright 
eyes twinkled shrewdly as he rapped the 
dottle from his pipe against the metal edg- 
ing of the televisor screen. 

The young cadet-pilot concealed a super- 
ior smile. The old fossil really thought he 
was putting something over. Condemned to 
this superannuated scow whose top speed 
was a mere thirty miles a minute. Faugh. 
Not for him. Better one glorious year at 
the throttle of one of the super-liners, loos- 
ing at a touch of a finger the leashed power 
of the lightning, than a half century of dry 
rot. He wouldn’t go off half-cock. By gol- 
ly, he’d obey orders till he was in a posi- 
tion to give them himself. 

His keen eyes roamed the instruments, 
searching for an opportunity to display his 
alertness. They lighted on the fuel gage. 

“We’re running awfully low in fuel, sir. 
Looks to me like we won’t have enough for 
the return trip to New York.” 

Funston tugged at his beard. “Worryin’ 
again, son. It don’t pay. We only took 
enough for the out trip to leave capacity 
for an extry heavy cargo. There’s plenty 
more on that Levis Island. We refuel 
there.” 

“But that will take at least forty-eight 
hours.” 

“In a hell of a rush to get back, ain’t 
yuh. Now, I’m thinkin’ o’ asking permission 
to overhaul there. Got an idee that a coup- 
le o’ the rocket-toobs is pitted.” He glanced 
at the position-light, reached a gnarled hand 
for the mouthpiece of the communication 
system by which his craft was controlled. 
“Stand-by to change over,” he snapped. 
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“Stand-by to change over,” echoed the 
order through the spaces of the flier. The 
dungaree-clad crew leaped to the levers jut- 
ting from the walls. The sudden bustle 
reached the absorbed two, brought them 
back from the far reaches of interstellar 
space, whither they had soared on imagina- 
tion’s gossamer wings. 

“Hello, sounds like we’re getting to where 
we’re going,” grinned Purty. 

“Sure does. Let’s try to see what it’s 
like.” Garry shoved back the metal shield 
that covered a thick quartz porthole. Out- 
side, as yet, could be seen nothing but the 
void of the stratosphere. 

“Change-over. Hup ! ”* 

The men of the crew shoved their levers 
over. A vast groaning and shrieking clam- 
ored. The obsolescent turbines were pro- 
testing against being once more prodded into 
life. 

Purtell crowded his ungainly head close 
to Garry’s. “Move over and give another 
fellow a look.” All through the crowded 
hold there was a jostling and scuffling as 
eager Workers sought positions of observa- 
tion. But many there were who remained 
' apathetically quiet, beyond curiosity, beyond 
hope. 

A VAST dark green expanse swam into 
sight, the curvature of the earth’s sur- 
face distinctly apparent, as a great inverted 
bowl. The bright rays of the sun gleamed 
back from the tossing waters. As the ship 
zoomed lower, two minutes specks appeared 
in the vast emptiness, close together at first, 
then slowly separating as the heaving Paci- 
fic flattened out. 

They grew into tiny islands. Garry 
glimpsed on one a group of low squat build- 
ings, slowly moving dots that must be men, 
a towering aerial mast. Then the island 
circled out of his vision as the ship turned 
in a great arc. Below, rising rapidly tow- 
ard him, he saw momentarily the other islet, 
a rocky waste, save near the shore where the 
green gleam of vegetation showed in, the 
sunlight. He saw a great black mountain — 
then the curve of the still descending hull 
cut off his view. Again there was nothing 



in sight but the slow rise and fall of a calm, 
far-spreading sea. 

“Stand-by to go ashore!” 

A babel of shouts, calling voices, conflict- 
ing orders, arose. A great hole opened in 
mid-deck, as a tremendous cargo sling shot 
rapidly downward with its human load. 
Again, and again, till the thousand men 
and women had been landed on a shelving, 
sandy beach. Then the cattle, paralyzed 
with fright, milling wildly as they were re- 
leased from the great bucket. 

Queer shaped implements that afterwards 
they learned from the instruction sheets fast- 
ened to the bundles were axes, spades, hoes, 
rakes, plows, tools of a primitive agricul- 
ture unearthed from some long forgotten 
stores, or fashioned anew from museum' 
specimens. Cases of canned foods. 

Swiftly the hovering rocket ship was emp- 
tied of its freight. A parting call came from 
the grizzled captain as the bucket clanged 
back into its berth. “Good-bye, good luck!” 
The silver shape, its vast wings glinting, 
soared majestically toward where blue line 
on the horizon showed the location of the 
other island. The outcasts of civilization 
were alone with their fate! 

“Nice mess!” 

Garry turned to the speaker, a tall, lean, 
saturnine individual whom he was later to 
know well as Dore Swithin. “Yes, isn’t 
it.” 

“Hell of a note, I’ll say. Dumping us 
here like this,” freckle-faced Purty spoke up. 
“Look at that bunch o’ dubs.” 

About half of the colonists had dropped, 
dumbly, among the jumbled piles of sup- 
plies, listless, brooding. The rest, younger 
folk in the main, were racing about, calling 
to one another, inspecting their new home 
with avid but unthinking interest. A group 
was dashing inland, intent on reaching a 
group of long, low structures, built of black 
stone, that bulked some hundred yards away. 
Others were crowding about a stream that 
cut through the grassy plain on which the 
beach bordered. None seemed disposed to 
take thought of the next step, of making 
provision against the coming night , the 
future. 

Garry felt vaguely uncomfortable, chilled 
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despite the heat of the tropic sun beating 
down. Something queer about this place. 
Was it that mountain, a towering mass of 
black stone, its base a bare half-mile away? 
Yes, it seemed somehow threatening. But 
that was not all. Something else. Some- 
thing wrong about the meadows nearer at 
hand. He gazed at them. Lush green 
grass, low bushes, their leaves motionless in 
the windless air. No trees. Well, they’d 
hardly bother to bring trees here. The cat- 
tle were already scattered, grazing peace- 
fully. Yet he could not rid himself of his 
nebulous discomfort. 

He shook himself. What nonsense, he 
was getting to be a timorous old woman. 
It was just a lost feeling that came from 
not having someone to give him orders, to 
map out the next .step, and the next of his 
daily life. That’s what ailed the rest of the 
group too, those lying about so apatheti- 
cally and the others, moving around list- 
lessly. 

“Won’t do. Need system here. A boss,” 
Swithin’s laconic words came pat to Garry’s 
thought. 

“You’ve hit it, friend. We’ll have to get 
some kind of organization started, right 
away. Suppose we get the bunch together 
and talk it over. Come on, Purty, we’ll 
gather them up, and this chap here will start 
the works going.” 

“Sure thing, let’s get going. I’ve got to 
start doing something'damn soon or I’ll be 
having the willies.” The two started to 
move off. 

“Hey. Come back.” A note of panic 
sounded in Swithin’s voice. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Can’t talk to crowd. One of you do it. 
I’ll help.” 

“All right, you then, Purty. Your tongue’s 
loosely enough jointed.” 

“Not me. One look at my ‘physog’ and 
they’ll want to know what the red headed 
ape was jabbering about. Guess you’re 
elected, Garry.” 

“Me! I don’t—” 

“No back talk, young fella me lad. You’re 
the goat. Hell, that blond hair of yours 
makes you look almost like an Aristocrat 
anyway. What do you say, buddy?” 



“Goes by me.” 

“That settles it, Gary. Two against one. 
You do the talking.” 

“Oh, all right. Suppose it’s got to be 
someone, and you two are such shrinking 
modest numbers. Come on, let’s rustle them 

together.” 

\ 

CHAPTER VI. 

An Election 

I T was a somewhat difficult task to gather 
the scattered men and women of the pros- 
pective colony, but at last, by dint of much 
shouting, and the vociferous urgings of a 
number of youths who were quick to grasp 
the idea, the entire group were gathered 
about the pile of wood boxes Garry had 
mounted. 

His upraised arm brought a listening sil- 
ence. For a moment he could not force a 
sound from his suddenly parched throat, as* 
stage-fright seized him. But the paralysis 
disappeared as quickly as it came. 

“Listen, folks,” he launched forth, “we’ve 
♦got to realize that we are on our own now, 
that there are going to be no more orders 
from above telling us what to do. As the 
embarkation officer told us, we are being 
placed in the environment that many cen- 
turies ago our forefathefs lived in. We have 
been supplied with land, with certain tools 
to work that land, liing quarters, and 
enough food to last us until we can produce 
our own. That is all we are to receive. 
We are to be left strictly alone, to survive or 
die unaided from the outside. 

“This situation is brand new to all of us. 
Thus far we have been mere cogs in a great 
machine, each doing his appointed part, nor 
thinking about anything but doing that task. 
Food, clothing, shelter have been furnished 
us as we needed them. Now we must pro- 
duce that food, clothing and shelter from 
the raw materials, wrest our living from 
nature. Unless we realize the enormity of 
this undertaking, unless each one of us does 
his part, we will not survive.” 

A murmur of assent ran round the assem- 
blage. 

“As I said, the situation is new to all of 
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us. But one thing seems evident to me, and, 
I am sure, to all of you. There must he 
nothing haphazard about our life here, no 
wasted effort, no misdirection of energy. 
For each man, and woman, to do his part 
for the community, he or she must know that 
part. Each person’s labors must fit into, 
complement, those of all the others, so that 
the whole group may gain a maximum of 
comfort from a minimum of work.” 

A rough voice shouted, from somewhere 
on the edge of the throng. “Who wants to 
work. We’re through with work.” There 
was a scuffle, cries of “Shut up ! Don’t butt 
in!” But Garry ignored the interruption. 
He went on, “This can only be accomplished 
if we select some one person to be the res- 
ponsible head of the colony. Oh, I don’t 
mean that we want a Master, someone whose 
word will be law as the word of the Aristo- 
crats is law. We’ve all^had enough of that, 
I know. But we do need a chief, a co- 
ordinator, a director, who will command 
the obedience of all of us as long as the 
general sense of the community finds that 
he is doing his job properly. His authority 
should extend only to such matters as affect 
the community at large, our private lives 
shall be matters for our own conscience. 
I think I’ve said enough to give you my 
idea. What do you think of it?” 

A roar of approbation answered him. 
What dissent there may have been was 
di owned out in the general approval. Garry 
raised his arm again. 

“I see you agree with me. The next 
question is, who shall be the Chief, to give 
the job a name.” 

Purty’s familiar voice answered him, “I 
say that you’re the man for it. You’re the 
one that had gumption enough to get up the 
scheme. What do you say, folks, Garry 
Parker for Chief?” 

Before the colonists, unaccustomed to 
making decisions, could respond, the rough 
voice that had interrupted before, was heard 
again. “I say no. It’s all a lot of hokum.” 

Garry smiled calmly, and turned to the 
source of the voice. “Will you come up 
here and tell the colony what you have on 
your mind.” 

“Sure I will. And I don’t need you to 



tell me I can, either.” A broad-shouldered, 
swarthy, square-jawed man in drab ploughed 
through the crowd. He reached the im- 
promptu rostrum, hoisted himself to Garry’s 
level, turned, and surveyed the audience 
through little pig eyes almost concealed by 
bushy, bristling brows. 

«rp HE name is Jeris Farr, bunch,” he 
X began in that rough, throaty voice of 
his. “And if anybody wants to know, I was 
overseer of a wheat farm in the Iowa dis- 
trict. That’s why I say what this'guy’s been 
springing on you is all hokum. We aren’t 
going to need to work here. This sun and 
this soil will just naturally grow things by 
themselves. And we’ve got plenty of cattle 
to kill for food. 

“Work, hell! All we’v# got to do is lay 
around and take things easy. Make me your 
Chief if you’ve got to have one, and every- 
body will have a good time. Can’t you see 
what this guy is after? He’s going to have 
you all working just like you have all your 
lives, while he takes it easy, bossing every- 
body around. He, and that freckle-faced 
babboon he had all set to pop the propo- 
sition of making him boss.” 

“Who’s a freckle-faced babboon?” Purty 
was scrambling up, the good-natured smile 
gone from his face. “Wait till I get up 
there, you black ape, and I’ll sure make a 
monkey out of you.” 

“Get down, Bill,” Garry called warningly. 
“We don’t want to start things with a fight. 
Besides, the man has a right to say what he 
thinks.” 

“Aw, let him come up. I’ll show him a 
thing or two.” 

“No, no fighting, Farr. Get down, Purty.” 

The red haired Purtell slid back to the 
ground. 4 ‘A11 right, if you say so. But 
I’d sure like to leave my mark on that face 
of his.” 

Garry paid no more attention to the mut- 
terings of his belligerent friend. “Anybody 
else want to say anything?” 

There was no response. 

“All right. I just want to remark that 
I am not all anxious to assume this respon- 
sibility. I only assembled you, and spoke 
as I have because no one else seemed to 
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realize the pressing necessity of organiza- 
tion. Now, what do you say, friends, whom 
do you want to lead you?” 

There were confused shouts of “Farr”, 
“Parker”, “No, Farr is the better man.” 
“We want Parker.” The crowd began to 
break up into knots of disputants. Again 
Garry’s long arm quieted the tumult. 

“Listen folks, this isn’t getting us any- 
where. Suppose we do this. Those of you 
who want Mr. Farr as chief get over here on 
my right, those who prefer me gather on my 
left. Then we’ll be able to determine what 
the real sense of the colony is.” 

With a great deal of noise and disorder 
the separation was finally accomplished. 
Purtell let out a whoop of triumph. The 
group at the left of the rostrum was almost 
twice as large as that whose clumping at the 
left indicated their preference for Farr’s 
leadership. “How do you like that, you 
black ape?” the ginger-topped firebrand 
shouted. 

The glowering overseer started to reply, 
but Garry, eyes blazing with wrath, fore- 
stalled him. “Look here, Purty, I want 
that sort of thing stopped at once. We’ve 
all got to work together. Private quarrels 
will endanger the safety of all of us. Now 
quit it, at once.” 

Purtell’s usual good humor reasserted 
itself. With a disarming grin he replied, 
“All right, Chief. Whatever you. say. I’ll 
be good.” 

The newly selected leader thought he 
heard a muttered, “I’ll get you yet,” from 
Farr, but he thought it the better part of 
wisdom to take no notice. There was work 
ahead. With a simple, “Thanks, folks. I’ll 
do my best,” he launched into the arduous 
task before him. 

i “The first thing we ought to think about 
is shelter. Some of you have already look- 
ed over the buildings I see back there.” 
His eyes wandered over the crowd, lighted on 
a slender, almost effeminate youth of about 
nineteen, whose handsome features had at- 
tracted an admiring knot of girls about him. 
“You there, what’s your name?” 

“Rade Perrin, sir.” 

“I noticed you coming back from those 
houses. What can you tell me about them?” 



“There are twelve altogether. Six of 
them are just long low dormitory sort of 
affairs, with about a hundred beds in each, 
in two long rows. Four are divided up into 
little rooms, twenty-five on each side of a 
long corridor, each with a larger bed. Then 
there is a fairly large, high-ceilinged build- 
ing that’s altogether empty. And another 
large structure that’s divided into two parts, 
one has a number of long stone tables and 
chairs, the other is evidently intended for a 
cooking place. That’s about all.” 

The Boy in the Bush 

66 TJM, it’s quite clear, then, what our 
JL X arrangements must be. Single men 
in three dormitories, single women in the 
three others, married couples each to a 
room. The vacant building is a storehouse, 
the other a community dining hall and kitch- 
en. Perrin, you’re familiar with the loca- 
tion of those buildings, suppose you take 
charge of assigning the people to their quar- 
ters.” 

“Wait just a minute, folks,” as a number 
of the more volatile members of the crowd 
started to move off. “There are one or two 
other things that must be attended to today.” 
He glanced again over his people, selected 
a stalwart chap in the striped black and 
white of the General Stores Division, smil- 
ingly questioned. “Your name, please?” 
“Bert Merrion, R26 — ” 

“Oh forget the number. Thai sort of 
thing is gone. We’re individuals here, not 
numbers. Mr. Merrion, kindly make the 
stores your special province. After you get 
settled up there, pick out as many men as 
you need and get these things housed. We 
don’t know just what weather conditions are 
here, and it’s better to get them under pro- 
tection as soon as possible. And, that re- 
minds me, where’s Mr.*Farr?” 

“Here. What do you want o’ me?” 
“Suppose you take charge of the cattle 
temporarily, Mr. Farr. I see several more 
men in olive drab here, they will assist you. 
Later on, I suppose I shall depend on you 
to superintend our farming operations.” 
“Aw, leave me alone. I ain’t going to be 
bothered with no filthy cows.” 
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“What’s that!” Garry’s voice deepened 
ominously, as he caught and held the glow- 
ering eyes of the malcontent with his own. 
“We’d better have an understanding right 
here and now. I’ve been selected as Chief 
by the colony, and I intend to be obeyed 
a3 long as I am Chief. Had the choice 
fallen on you I should have obeyed cheer- 
fully any instructions you might have seen 
fit to give me. As it is, you will do exactly 
as I say. Otherwise, I make no threats, but 
I shall find a way to compel obedience.” 

The blue-jowled, scowling face stared back 
at Garry, the little eyes narrowed into slits, 
a sneer curled the corners of the thick lips. 
The crowd watched, breathless, as Parker’s 
grim face, his blazing, indomitable eyes, 
answered the silent challenge. Then Farr’s 
gaze wavered, shifted and fell. “Awright,” 
he growled, “if you’re goin’ to get nasty 
about it. I’ll do it.” 

Garry’s face broke into a friendly smile. 
“That’s a good sport. Go to it, old man,” 
his hearty voice tried to take the sting out of 
the other’s defeat. Back to the group, “One 
of you women take charge of the kitchen, 
another of the housekeeping, cleaning, and 
so on. Mr. Purtell and Mr. Swithin will 
- act as my assistants for the present. All 
right, folks, that will be all now. Go ahead 
up to the houses and get settled.” 

With a spontaneous cheer the crowd 
hrokej and ran for their future homes. 
“Garry, why didn’t you let me smear that 
brute?” Purty was still fulminating. 

“Because we’re going to need harmony 
here, need it bad. Don’t you see mine was 
the better way. Farr will make a good 
man, now.” 

“Maybe. But I’m predictin’ we’re going 
to have plenty of grief from him. But, 
you’re the boss.” 

“Well, we’ll see. Now you and Swithin 
chase on up to the houses and see that every- 
thing goes smoothly. I’ll be along in a 
moment.” 

Garry suddenly wanted to be alone, to get 
used to the position of power and respon- 
sibility that had so suddenly been thrust 
«n him. Besides, that vague feeling of ab- 
normality, of uneasiness, had flooded back 
on him with the departure of the colonists. 



He started walking slowly toward the little 
settlement. “Wonder what’s happened to 
Naomi,” the thought obtruded. A vision of 
her laughing face rose before^ his eyes. 
Resolutely he forced it from him. He must 
forget her, she was gone, lost to him for- 
ever. 

He paused to examine one of the brushes 
that broke the slanting surface of the grassy 
meadow. Long withes, strong but pliable. 
Perhaps some use could be made of them. 
What the devil was so wrong about this 
place? Wait, he had it, the silence. The 
cattle had moved some distance away, the 
people were beyond earshot. And a heavy, 
oppressive silence had settled down around 
him. 

I N the sultry heat there should have been 
the shrilling of insects in the grass, soft 
scuttlings of little animals, disturbed by his 
blundering feet; birds chirping overhead. 
Instead, there was nothing. Not a sign of 
life save that which had just been brought 
here by the ship he had seen settle down on 
the hazy blue line along the horizon. 
“Queer,” he muttered. 

Then, startlingly, behind the thick bush 
he was examining he heard a soft movement, 
a stifled sob. He darted around the growth. 
A slender form lay prone in the green, face 
buried in an upthrown arm. Another sob 
shook the Jithe figure. Garry bent to the 
boy. 

“What’s the trouble, lad?” 

The close-cropped head burrowed deeper 
into the concealing arm. 

Parker shook the youth, gently. “Come, 
son, snap out of it. Tell me what’s ailing 
you. Homesick? Or,” his own loss 
prompted the suggestion, “did you leave a 
sweetheart behind? Never mind, you’ll soon 
forget her.” He turned the recumbent form 
over. A tearful face looked up at him. 
“My God —Naomi!” 

“G-g-arry,” a small voice came to as- 
tounded ears, “I d-d-on’t have to s-s-sleep 
w-w-with all those men, do I?” 

“Girl alive, how on earth did you get here, 
here of all places. Naomi, are you stark, 
raving crazy? Or am I — am I seeing 
things?” 
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“N-no. You’re not insane. I’m here, all 
right.” A mischievous twinkle came into the 
still damp eyes, “But I guess I’m crazy, 
crazy about you.” 

“Then you’re real, real, and here with 
me! I haven’t lost you! Oh, Naomi, 
Naomi!” He swept her up into his strong 
arms. 

After a bit, when reason returned. “But, 
darling, what made you do it, and how?” 

“One would think you didn’t want me — 
no, stop — ,” as Garry made to deny the 
accusation. “Be good, Garry. Didn’t I tell 
you, last night in the gardens, that I wouldn’t 
say goodbye, that I would see you again, 
very soon. A Fenton never lies. Here I 
am.” 

“Yes, so I see. What happened? How 
did you manage it?” 

“I went straight to father, last night, and 
tried to get him to have you kept in New 
York. Oh, he was terrible, terrible.” She 
told him of how her father had guessed her 
secret, of the scene that followed. “When 
I discovered that he had actually made me 
a prisoner, every iota of love and respect 
for him that I had ever had, vanished. I 
made up my mind that I would beat him. 

“Emma, my maid, has taken care of me 
since I was a baby. Since mother died she 
has taken her place. So when I told her 
what had happened, and that I was deter? 
mined to follow you wherever you were 
bound, she readily agreed to help. She got 
one of her old uniforms, she’s rather buxom, 
and, working all night, made this uniform 
for me. Cute, isn’t it?” She blushed pret- 
tily as she twisted to look at the trim lines 
of the Worker’s garment. 

“When morning came, I hid the uniform 
under my cloak. With Emma’s help I 
climbed up to the quartz ceiling of my 
room, smashed a hole in it, and climbed 
out. My little Arrow was still on the roof, 
and I was in it and away before anybody 
saw me. 

“I got on the ZZ Special beam, and was 
at the embarkation dock before anyone had 
gotten there but the guard. He recognized 
me, of course, and made no objection when 
I told him that I wanted to look over the 
ship. He must have thought me insane, 
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but didn’t dare to question me. Luckily, 
father hadn’t made any public announce- 
ment of my imprisonment. He naturally 
would not. 

“The rest was easy. I found a dark cor- 
ner in the deserted ship, slipped out my 
Aristocrat’s robes and into this Worker’s 
outfit, cut my hair, and stuffed hair and 
clothes into one of the space-suits. When 
the Workers began coming in I mingled 
with them. My only fear was that you 
would spy me. But you didn’t.” 

“How about your gyrocopter? How is it 
the guard didn’t give the alarm when he 
saw you had not returned and the ship was 
starting off?” 

“Oh, I took Emma with me. She was to 
tell him that she was to meet me on the 
other side of the ship and fly away. She 
has friends among the wardens of the Mid- 
continent Nature Park who would take her 
in and hide her from my father’s wrath. 

“Everything went just as I had planned 
till we got here. Oh, Garry, you were won- 
derful in the way you took charge of every- 
thing. You should have been born an 
Aristocrat. When I saw that ship land on 
the other island instead of flying back, I 
decided to wait a day or so before letting 
you know I was here. I was afraid you’d 
be mean and make me go back. And then 
you had to go and spoil it all by making 
those arrangements about all the men sleep- 
ing together in great big houses. I didn’t 
know what to do then. So I just hid behind 
this bush and cried.” 

“No wonder, poor girl, you’ve had a ter- 
rible time. Well, everything’s going to be 
all right now.” 

“You won’t send me back?” 

“No, after all you’ve gone through to 
get here. I guess not. I’m going to hold 
tight to you. Just try to 4 get away, young 
lady.” 

“And, Garry, I don’t have to sleep with 
all those terrible men, do I.” 

“Silly,” he kissed her. “We’re going 
right up to the houses and rig you up some 
proper woman’s clothing, and tell the crowd 
all about you.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Menace of the Mountain 

A S the two strolled up to the settlement, 
arm in arm, Garry’s smiling face con- 
cealed a terrible fear. He was certain, now, 
that behind the specious promise of this ex- 
periment in primitive agriculture lurked a 
threat of disaster. Henry of the Fentons 
had not sent hik daughter’s lover here be- 
cause this was a better place than the Idlers’ 
Colony. He must warn the people to watch 
out — no — better not. No use agitating them 
as yet. Time enough when the danger, 
whatever it was, showed itself. 

Naomi’s advent caused a furore in the 
camp. That an Aristocrat, a Fenton, should 
have cast her lot with them for love of a 
Worker Garry thought it best to be frank) 
rocked the ingrained concepts of the people 
to their very foundation. At first there were 
murmu^ngs, a flaring of suspicion. She 
was a spy, Garry a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Thus ran the whisperings of Farr and his 
adherents. But the romance of the situa- 
tion, Naomi’s sweet and open smile, her win- 
ning grace, won the day. The colony took 
her to their hearts. 

Purty’s comment was characteristic. . “I 
gotta hand it to you, Miss. You’ve sure got 
nerve. Anytime you get tired of that big 
bozo, just send for yours truly.” 

For a moment the girl’s eyes blazed with 
outraged dignity. Then her clear laugh 
trilled out. It was impossible to be offend- 
ed at the freckle-faced, grinning rascal. 
“Why, Mr. Purtell, do you think there won’t 
be another man but you left in the world by 
the time I weary of Garry?” 

Purty shook his great head with a rueful 
smile. “The little sonuvagun!” he mutter- 
ed sotto voce. 

# * # 

By night fall things had shaken down 
into routine. Almost it seemed they had 
been there for months. Jeris Farr sent a 
message that the cattle were grazing quietly, 
Rade Perrin that the housing arrangements 
had been completed and everyone apparently 
contented. Brad Quinlan proudly brought 
a long list of the supplies, now stacked safe- 



ly in the warehouse. There was sufficient 
food to last the colonists six months. 

“By the way, Chief,” he said, “the cases 
were marked Vedor Island, via Island of 
Levi£ That gives us the names of this 
place, and the other island over there.” 
Garry grunted, “I suppose so. Thanks, 
Quinlan, you’ve done good work.” Al- 
ready Parker’s mind was busy with plans 
for the future. Agriculture would have to 
be started at once, so that food might be 
ready when the reserve supply gave out. 

“Swithin and Purty, will you fellows pass 
the word that the folks should retire early. 
They’ll have to be up at daybreak, so that 
we can get things going. Then the two of 
you come back here to me.” 

While his assistants hurried away on the 
mission, Garry paced restlessly, searching 
his mind for some idea of the hidden threat 
that menaced the Workers of whom he had 
taken charge. His eyes drifted to the loom- 
ing mountain, its pitchy bulk blotting out 
the stars in a firmament glowing with the 
light of a swelling moon. Something 
stirred within him. Perhaps the answer to 
the question that hammered away at his 
brain was up there. It looked ominous 
enough, that depressing mass of bare black 
rock. He came to a decision. 

His aids were black, the sounds of life in 
the settlement dying out rapidly as the order 
they had relayed was obeyed. “Listen, 
boys,” Parker began, as they joined him. 
“I shouldn’t feel quite comfortable having 
everyone asleep in camp. After all, we 
don’t know what might be on the island. 
I suggest that we stand watch, taking turns, 
so that there will be at least one person 
awake should anything happen.” 

“Good idea,” the laconic Swithin respond- 
ed. Purtell nodded his agreement. For 
once his usual flow of chatter was damned. 
The vague oppressiveness that was troubling 
Garry seemed to have dampened his ebul- 
lient spirits. 

“All right then, fellows. Suppose you 
two divide the first part of the night between 
you, I’ll take the last. I want to climb that 
mountain.” 

“What’s the big idea, Garry,” Purtell 
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questioned. “Why don’t you get some 
sleep? Tomorrow is another day.” 

“Tomorrow I’ll be to busy to waste time 
exploring. And something tells me that I 
ought to know what’s on top there.” 

Purty shrugged his shoulders, “Well, 
you’re the boss. Come on, Dore, I’ll match 
you who stands first watch.” 

# * * 

F OR about an hour Garry toiled upward, 
picking a laborious way between tum- 
bled masses of rock. More than once he 
stumbled, and cut himself against the sharp 
jagged edges of the tumulus. But he forged 
steadily onward. 

About half-way up the slope he paused to 
rest. Limned clear cut against the great 
distorted disk of a golden moon now fully 
above the horizon he could make out the 
silhouetted outline of the Island of Levis. 
A long flat body of land, oval shaped. The 
buildings seemed to be clustered at one end. 
About mid-way of the clear portion, the 
moonlight glinted from the silver sides of 
the rocket ship that had brought them here. 
A broad pathway of rippling moonlight shot 
across the calm sea, touched with beauty 
the silver beach below. About ten miles, 
Garry estimated. Too far to swim. Then 
he caught himself. Why should anyone 
want to swim it? 

What was on that island, anyway. An- 
other colony like his own? Possibly. But 
they had a wireless station, a landing field. 
That didn’t seem much like the same sort 
of proposition. The crux of this agricul- 
ture experiment seemed to be that the col- 
ony was to be completely cut off from the 
rest of the world. Then, remembered that 
the moving dots he had seen as the transport 
soared over Levis had been scarlet. Po- 
lice? Hundreds of them! What were they 
doing out here, in mid-Pacific? He roused 
himself. Must get to the summit, see what 
was there. 

Another hour of scrambling progress. At 
last, the top. And Garry stood, white faced, 
staring at what was before him! 

Instead of the flat tableland that the 
truncated cone of the height had led him to 



expect, he was gazing down the steep side of 
a buge crater. Its black sides dropped sheer 
from beneath his feet. A vast caldron, five 
hundred feet below, filled with a heaving, 
billowing cloud of — what? Not steam, for 
the biting cold pierced to his marrow. And 
this' surging mass beneath him was green, 
poisonous green. Nor was it the light of 
the moon he saw it by. She was not high 
enough, yet, to shine into those depths. 
No— that restless gas was glowing with a 
queer phosphorescence of its own, a limpid 
radiance that did not quite illumine the cliffy 
walls of the crater. 

How long he stood there, gazing, half- 
hypnotised, into the restless sea of green 
mist he did not know. He saw a surge 
cover a ledge, and retreat. He saw a pock- 
eted pool of the emerald radiance flow 
slowly over the edge of the ledge. Far 
heavier than air, this gas was. Then an- 
other surge covered the rocky shelf, and the 
ledge was gone, covered by the green lumin- 
escence. The gas was slowly rising in the 
great bowl. 

He forced himself away from the edge. 
A pulse throbbed painfully in his temples. 
Was this the menace he had climbed to 
find? 

He must get down, talk it over with Purty, 
with Swithin. He couldn’t hide his fore- 
bodings any longer. There was something 
deadly about that gas — he sensed it. 

He tumbled, slid, fell anyhow down the 
declivity. A need for haste clamored in his 
veins. A sharp rock gashed his cheek. No 
matter — he must get back. Suddenly his 
feet shot out from under, he hurtled down 
a steep incline, the rattling of a small 
avalanche all about him. He crashed into 
a boulder with stunning force, lay gasp- 
ing for a moment. With an effort he gath- 
ered himself, pushed against the ground to 
force, himself erect. Something rustled be- 
neath his hand. He looked down. It was 
a sheet of paper wedged between two bould- 
ers. It was brown and crackly as though 
it had been exposed to some curious chemi- 
cals. Where did it come from? This is- 
land had been deserted until today. Won- 
dering, he picked up the enigmatic leaf. 
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“Fight, I Say!” 

T HE moon was high in the heavens now, 
flooding the island with light. There 
was writing on the paper — A word framed 
itself, then another. The paper shook in his 
trembling hands. Every vestige of color 
left his face as he read. His lips were white, 
bloodless. « 

The message was short, dreadfully short. 
Blackly against the stained brown it shout- 
ed: - 

“DAMN YOU! WHY DID YOU 
LIE TO US? MAY YOU DIE 
GASPING IN THE DEATH GAS AS 
I’VE WATCHED MY COMRADES 
DIE! THREE DAYS OF HOPE- 
NOW THIS! MURDERERS!” 

For a long time Garry stared at the 
stained paper in his hands. The very words 
seemed to quiver with the agonized tension 
of the writer. The application of what he 
read to himself, to his companions, was slow 
in dawning. Perhaps his brain subcon- 
sciously rejected the horror. — 

But at last realization came, and with it a 
cold rage at the deception, an icy fury that 
brought him upright with clenched fists. 
There was forced from his frozen, scare 
moving lips a slow stream of venomed words 
that vented his wrath even as he cursed the 
Aristocracy. The outbreak at an end, he 
was left a white dispassionate shell, thin 
lipped, burning-eyed, whose one thought 
was that this outrageous scheme of the Aris- 
tocrats must not succeed. Had he been con- 
demned to death in an open, honorable way, 
he would have accepted the decree, schooled 
from birth as he had been to accept what- 
ever edict the Masters imposed. But this 
sneaking trick. ... He rushed down the 
mountainside. . . . 

* * * 

“Rouse out Swithin, I want to talk to the 
two of you at on eft.” 

Bill Purtell, keeping his lonely vigil over 
the sleeping thousand, whirled, startled. 
“Hey, what the — ” Then he saw Garry’s 
face, and for once his tongue stopped short 
in its wagging. “All right, Chief.” He 
trotted up the line to the furthest barracks, 



where Dore Swithin had just turned in after 
finishing the first tour of sentry. 

Parker stood motionless, in a pool of 
shadow. His eyes searched the jagged top 
of the mountain. Was that a line of green 
luminescence just peeping over the edge? 
No — just the moon’s light glinting from the 
polished stone. 

A soft step behind him, a soft whisper in 
his ear. “ ’Lo, Garry dear.” 

“Naomi, why aren’t you asleep?” 

“I was restless. Not used to sleeping 
with crowds of women around me. I thought 
a walk in the fresh air would calm me. 
Garry, what’s the matter?” 

“Why, nothing. I — I just — . I’m just 
a little tired.” 

“Garry, don’t lie to me. There’s some- 
thing wrong, terribly wrong. I can see it 
in your face, your eyes. Tell me — what 
have you found that scares you so?” 

“Don’t be silly girl!” he said testily. 
“You’re imagining things.” 

“No, I’m not. And here come Mr. Purtell 
and Mr. Swithin. They wouldn’t be up if 
everything was all right. Tell me. I’m not 
a child.” 

“Well, if you must know. There is some- 
thing wrong. I’ve just got back from the 
mountain, am about to tell the boys what I 
discovered. You* may listen too, if you in- 
sist.” 

His two aides came hurrying up. “Come 
on, Chief, spill it. Did you find a couple 
of boojums up there?” Purty was his usual 
self again. Dore Swithin’s face was mask- 
like. “What’s up?” 

Garry turned to them. In slow, even 
tones, that nevertheless quivered with sup- 
pressed emotion, he told them of his find and 
read the startling message to them. 

“The implication is plain,” he summed 
up. “We have not been brought here to re- 
make an old civilization, but to die. Some- 
thing on this island brings death to every- 
thing on it — it must be that gas in the 
crater. I saw it rising, slowly, to be sure, 
but still rising. That is why there are no 
insects, no birds, no animals, no life here 
but that we brought with us. You were 
right, Purty, we have been fooled.” 

The red-headed one wasn’t grinning now. 
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His eyes had narrowed to tiny slits. “The 
skunks, the lousy skunks!” he was mutter- 
ing to himself, “The filthy putrid sunks,” 
in a monotonous chant of hate. 

“What do we do?” Swithin cut to the 
heart of the matter. By not a muscle twitch 
had the expression of his lean, sardonic face 
chanegd. 

0? I know what I want to do, but 
LJ I want you fellows to decide. There 
are three courses open to us. One, to sit 
here and take what’s coming to us, hoping 
we go out quickly. Two, to drown our- 
selves first. Three, to fight. The last is not 
so easy. In the first place, what are we 
gcing to fight against, how are we going to 
escape. We have no boats, nothing, not 
even a piece of wood large enough to float 
one man. And if by some miracle we do 
manage to get off the island, where do we 
go? The whole earth is covered by the tele- 
vision of Sadakuchi’s police — they would 
search us out no matter where we went.” 
“Be damned to them. Fight, I say!” Pur- 
tell’s answer was the one to be expected 
from him. 

“And you, Swithin?” 

“Fight!” 

“Naomi?” 

“Fight to the last gasp, Garry. You’ll find 
a way out, I’m surb of it.” 

For the first time since he had gazed into 
that cauldron of death, Garry’s tension re- 
laxed a bit. It was good to find staunch 
comrades such as these ranging themselves 
at his side, undismayed. “That’s ^vhat I had 
hoped you would say, fellows. Fight it is, 
and I feel in my bones that we’ll win.” 
They shook hands around on the decision. 
“Anyone have any ideas?” Garry asked, 
commencing the council of war. 

“You’ve known about this the longest. 
Haven’t you thought of something?” 

“I have been thinking about it. I wonder 
if you noticed one thing. The note talks 
about ‘three days of hope.’ Perhaps there 
is a definite periodicity to the overflow, 
known to the Aristocrats. Perhaps the 
landings are figured out so that the so- 
called colonists will have just three days to 



live. If that is true, we have two more 
days.” 

“That sounds like good sense,” Purty 
broke in. “Two days and a night. Boy, I 
could figure out a scheme to lick the world 
in that time.” 

Garry smiled. Bill’s enthusiasm was a 
toinc to his weary nerves. “We cannot look 
to the Island of Levis for the way out. I 
am certain that it is tenanted by police, 
placed there to see that the dirty trick to be 
played on us works out as planned.” 
“Wrong.” Swithin’s laconic comment 
was startling. 

“Why, what are you thinking of, Dore?” 
“Capture the island and the ship. Only 
v/ay. Can’t swim across the Pacific.” 

Purty exploded. “By Jupiter, you’re a 
man after my own heart. Sure, that’s what 
we’ll do, capture the island and the ship, 
and be damned to the Aristos. ' Come on, 
let’s go. I’ll lick ten o’ the little yellow 
devils myself.” a 

“Wait a minute, you red-headed fire- 
brand. There are a few minor difficulties. 
In the first place, how are you going to 
get across that ten miles of water? Walk?” 
“Hell, I can swim fifty miles if there’s a 
good scrap at the other end.” 

“Maybe you can, but you can’t overcome 
a strong detachment of police single-handed. 
From what I saw there must be at least a 
hundred. No, boys, I don’t think there’s 
anything in that suggestion. There’s noth- 
ing on the island with which we could con- 
struct boats, or even rafts.” 

“Garry, I have an idea.” Naomi had been 
listening avidly. “There is something that 
we can make boats out of.” 

“There is? I haven’t seen anything. 
There isn’t a piece of wood larger than a 
pencil — nor anything else that will float.” 
“Does the word ‘coracle’ bring anything 
to your mind?” 

The three men shook their "heads. 

“Well, if you knew your ancient history 
it would. Coracles were the boats of the 
primeval Britons. They were made of the 
skins of animals, shaped like big bowls 
over frameworks of thin and pliable withes.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Gas Is Coming! 

A LIGHT dawned on Garry. “The cat- 
tle. The bushes. By God, girl, you’ve 
got it!” 

“Exactly. Look here.” She drew a dia- 
gram in the earth with her finger. “A circle, 
like this, of a thick branch, then two semi- 
circles, crossed, and fastened here and here 
to the circular top. We can use the long 
grasses for the fastenings, I’m sure they’re 
strong enough. Kill and flay the animals, 
trim the skins, stretch them over the frame- 
work and stitch them around, here, with 
the same grasses or perhaps the smaller 
branches of the bushes. There you have your 
boat. 

“Cranky and difficult to manage, perhaps. 
Each only capable of carrying two persons. 
But, if we are lucky enough to have the 
sea remain as calm as it has been, amply 
sufficient to carry us over to the Island of 
Levis.” 

“Great, girl, you’ve saved the day. I can 
almost forgive you for being an Aristocrat 
after that. Come on, Dore, Garry, let’s 
get busy.” 

“Whew, not such a rush, Purty. That’s 
one problem solved, if, and it’s a great big 
if, the sea remains calm. But what can we 
do when we get over there? They must 
have ray-pistols, other weapons. We have 
nothing but some shovels and axes. Seems 
to me like a pretty tough proposition.” 
“Hell, we’ll smash ’em before they know 
what’s happening!” 

Swithin added his voice. “A night sur- 
prise. Perhaps we can do it. If not, die 
fighting. Better than passing out like a 
bunch of rats.” 

Parker was carried away by the enthu- 
siasm of his friends. “All right, fellows. 
We’ll try it. But this thing has to be care- 
fully worked out. The element of surprise 
may help us. We’ll do the work on the 
other side of the mountain, so that we. can- 
not be seen. 

“Dear, won’t they find out what we’re up 
to with their reflecting television?” 

“No, that’s one thing in our favor. We’ve 



discovered that there’s a radio vacuum’ 
around this island. That’s why we couldn’t 
use our communication disks. Wireless 
waves can’t get through. Probably has 
something to do with the very gas that we’re 
afraid of. What do you think, Purty?” 

■ “Likely. From your description it’s 
probably highly radio-active. That would 
raise hob with the Hertzian waves. Say, 
I’d like to analyze it. It doesn’t sound like 
anything that’s ever been known before. I 
Wonder — .” And the red-haired chemist 
softly whistled a discordant tune. 

The rising sun found the four still stand- 
ing in the open, heads close together, lay- 
ing the plans for the desperate attempt at 
escape from the fate the World Council 
had decreed for the hapless “colonists”. 

When the members of the little commun- 
ity had gathered in the common dining hall, 
Garry rose and rapped for their attention. 
In a dead silence he broke the tiding of the 
black story of the deception that had been 
practiced on them. A groan, a sigh, ran 
through the assemblage; incipient panic 
stirred. But the steady eyes, the unruffled 
countenance of their leader held them. 

And when he went on to tell of the desper- 
ate plan for escape that had been evolved 
through the night a great cheer went up. 
In excited shouts Garry, and his aids, were 
acclaimed' as saviors. Not that there were 
not dissenting voices a plenty. Jeris Farr, 
and his adherents, yelled their disbelief, 
accused Parker of a hoax, ventured dire pre- 
dictions of defeat, of condign punishment. 
But they were shouted down by the enthusi- 
asm of the majority, and finally fell silent. 

These Garry ignored. From the very 
nature of this group, made up in so great 
a part of those already in rebellion against 
constituted authority, there must be always 
carpers, and obstructionists. But another 
group he could not ignore. Those who 
should never have been included in the 
doomed party. Some two hundred men and 
women, dull eyed, abject, who had been 
stirred by neither fear nor indignation when 
he had told of the lethal gas. They had sat 
in utter disinterest during the excitement 
that followed the broaching of his plans for 
evading their fate. 
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So utterly had these been cowed by their 
years of subjection, so steeped were they in 
the doctrine that the Workers were mere 
chattels, that nothing could stir them. Des- 
perately Garry and Purtell, and Naomi 
strove to arouse them, but to no avail. If 
the Aristocrats had willed that they must 
die in the gas, die in the gas they must! They 
would not stir to save themselves. At last 
Garry gave them up in disgust, and turned 
to the work before him. 

S WIFTLY he divided the people of the 
colony into groups, each with a defin- 
ite task. The stronger men were to drive the 
cattle on the side of the mountain away from 
the Island of Levis and slaughter them. 
Purtell was placed in charge of these. 
Swithin led another group of men who skin- 
ned the carcasses, Perrin a third whose work 
was to scrape the flayed skins, and trim 
them into the required form. Naomi was 
set in charge of the women, whose work 
was to select and cut the needed withes from 
-the bushes, pluck the long grasses, fashion 
the frames, and stretch the skins over them. 

Tirelessly Garry himself roved from place 
to place over the bustling island, urging the 
laboring hundreds on to greater and greater 
effort. Here he praised, here dropped a 
smiling word of reproval. His blond head 
and great frame seemed everywhere, as the 
piles of flayed corpses grew, as the coracle 
frameworks took shape, as the hot sun 
spread a stench of rapidly putrefying cadav- 
ers that choked and dismayed the sweating 
workers. 

Spurred on by fear and hope* the colon- 
ists labored mightily, but there was much to 
be done, and clumsy unaccustomed fingers 
worked slowly. By mid-afternoon Parker 
realized, as he cast a worried glance at the 
ominous summit of the mountain, that it 
would not be until the second nightfall that 
sufficient of the tiny vessels would be com- 
pleted to enable the contemplated raid to be 
made. Was his guess as to the time when 
the gas might be expected correct? Rest- 
lessly he returned to the buildings, to make 
a final appeal to the fatalists who lounged 
there, uncaring, apathetic. He rose to un- 
expected heights of eloquence, but his en- 



treaty was futile. It was sacrilege to defy 
the will of the Masters. 

Night came, but with it no rest. In the 
light of the moon the people labored on. 
At last Parker realized that there must be 
an interlude. Fatigue had dulled the senses 
oi the workers. Skins were being ruined, 
frames carelessly fastened, were springing 
apart. Willing as the men and women were, 
they could do no more. So he called a halt, 
sent them tottering to their beds. In ten 
minutes the entire colony was asleep. 

But Garry could not sleep. Squatted on 
the ground he watched the dark height ris- 
ing before him. For a long time he saw 
nothing but a black blot against the stars. 
His weary lids dropped over his burning 
eyes. Then, suddenly, he leaped to his feet. 
Far above, a thin green line of light appear- 
ed, edging the crater. As he watched, it 
thickened. Slowly a protuberance appeared 
on the lower edge of the lucent bar. Lazily 
it lengthened, drifted down the hillside like 
molasses dripping down the side of an over- 
filled measure. 

Another, and another stream formed. The 
rivulets seemed to be caught on a ledge, 
ran together in a glowing pool. For a mo- 
ment Garry’s fatigue-dulled senses were 
wrapped in admiration of the beauty of the 
fadiant emerald against the black velvet 
night. Then realization came, and panic. 
He turned to sound the alarm, to rouse the 
camp. The gas was coming! 

But he caught himself in time. The men? 
acing light cloud was drifting slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly, down the slope. There 
was no immediate danger. Let them sleep. 
They would work faster on the morrow. 

A scuffle sounded behind him. “Damn 
you. I’ll break your arm if you don’t come 
along quietly.” Purty’s voice. He swung 
around. There he was hauling someone 
along — the prisoner’s arm twisted behind 
his back in the steely grip of the fighting 
red-head. 

The two reached the- astonished Parker. 
Jeris Farr! What the devil was Purty up to 
now? 

“Hello Chief. Guess where I found this 
skunk.” * 

“Where?” 
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“Out on the beach, just shoving off in one 
of those crazy boats we’re making. I had a 
sneaking suspicion I ought to take a turn 
down there. Damn good thing I did.” 

“What is the meaning of that, Farr?” 
“Nothing,” came the sullen, sneering re- 
sponse. “I didn’t believe that the damn 
things would float, so I decided to go down 
and try one out.” 

“You lousy liar!” Purtell shook the man 
till his teeth rattled. “You are going to the 
other island, to try to save your own worth- 
less skin by warning them of our plans, I 
ought to wring your neck.” 

“Honest. I swear I wasn’t. I was just 
trying out the boat.” 

The Exodus! 

H OT rage welled up in Garry, then died 
away. The man was a rascal, but he 
bad his adherents. Any dispute now would 
be disastrous. “Let him go,” he said quietly 
to Purty. 

“Aw, Chief. Let me mop up the ground 
with the yellow dog. I’ve been aching to do 
it since he called me a freckle-faced bab- 
boon.” 

“Let him go, I said. Maybe he’s telling 
the truth. And even if you are right, you’ve 
stopped him. He won’t try it again.” 

“All right. But he’ll do us dirt yet. You 
are too damned easy with him.” Bill loosed 
his hold. Farr started to slink away, but 
halted at the cold accents of Parker’s voice. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Jeris Farr. I’m tak- 
ing your word, this time. But another sus- 
picious move from you and I’ll turn you 
over to Purtell.” 

The culprit growled something unintelli- 
gible, and took to his heels. 

“I think you’re crazy, Garry.” Purty was 
almost tearful in his disappointment. “The 
man’s a menace.” 

“Stop worrying me about him. I’ve got 
bigger troubles. Look at that, up there.” 
“Phew!” 

* * * * 

When the sudden tropic sun flashed the 
end of the night, the camp sprang again 
into terrific activity. But now it was only 
the constant driving of Garry and his aids 



that held paralyzing fear from the laboring 
hundreds. For the black mountain was a 
blurred green, now, with the death mist 
slowly creeping down upon them. 

Visible death reached out for them with 
sluggish but inexorable fingers. Even though 
daylight had quenched the strange virescent* 
radiance that was the peculiar property of 
the gas, the very deliberateness of its stealthy 
advance struck a panic chill to the hearts of 
all who watched it. Garry felt it, as he forc- 
ed his body on its weary round. Naomi 
shuddered even as with smile, and voice, 
and example she ehcouraged the lagging 
eflorts of the tired women. 

Even Purty, ever-smiling Purty, grew grim 
faced and silent as, blood-covered from head 
to foot, he swung his axe up and down, up 
and down in an endless round of slaughter. 

The hours dragged on. To each sweating 
Worker the world narrowed to the monoton- 
ous inceasing task before him. Mechan- 
ically the butcher axes rose and fell, me- 
chanically the flaying knives performed their 
task, mechanically the w.omen cut, and tied, 
and fastened. And always the gas crept 
down upon them, holding them fast-bound 
to their labors of Sisyphus. 

But all things must have an end, and, just 
as the sun dropped below the horizon, the 
last coracle was finished. The laborers 
dropped, exhausted, forgetting the reason 
for their toil, forgetting all but the over- 
powering desire for rest, for sleep. Garry, 
eyes blood-shot, reeling from fatigue, stood 
watching for a moment. A vast pity flooded 
him. 

But then he turned to the menacing slope 
behind, and saw that the green-shining 
death-cloud had almost reached the base of 
the mountain. One long streamer was in 
advance of.the rest, had almost touched the 
edge of the grass plot where the stone- 
houses stood. One of the Workers who had 
refused to join in the effort was caught by 
the edge of the cloud. He threw up his 
hands in a final gesture of farewell, quiver- 
ed, and lay still. The body glowed greenly, 
brighter against the brightness that envel- 
oped it. The others, standing about in dumb 
despair, made not even a motion to retreat. 

•Green — glowing. 
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“The fools! The utter fools!” Garry 
shouted as he set off in a desperate run to- 
ward the doomed group. 

“Oh, Garry, we must make them come with 
us, we must save them.” Naomi was run- 
ning by his side. % 

The two were among the dull-eyed crowd. 
“Damn you, you fools. Are you utterly 
insane to stand here like brute beasts, 
waiting for death. Come with us — come 
with us I say, we’ll crowd you into the boats 
somehow. Are you men or animals? Come!” 
Garry’s voice broke into a high-pitched 
shriek as he drew on the last residue of his 
energy for strength to pierce their torpid 
complacence. 

B UT to no avail. They looked at him 
with lack-lustre eyes, then turned away 
to gaze at the advancing gas. One bearded 
man replied, in a hollow voice! “The Aris- 
tocrats have ordered our death, there is noth- 
ing but for us to obey. Trouble us not 
young man, go on your disobedient way.” 
And he too, turned, and blotted Garry’s 
presence from his thoughts. 

“Wait, Garry, let me try.” Naomi thrust 
forward. “Listen, oh Workers. I, Naomi 
of the Fentons, am an Aristocrat. I com- 
mand you to leave this island, to go to the 
boats!” Imperiously her voice vibrated, 
pierecd the dull senses of her hearers. A 
rustle of movement passed through the 
crowd. , Some started off as if to obey, others 
were about to follow. 

“By God, girl, I think you’ve done it!” 

But it was not to be. Again the old man’s 
voice echoed hollowly, utter contempt in 
the tones. “Stop, Workers. It is not an 
Aristocrat who speaks to you. This woman 
was once of the Masters, but now she is 
lower than the lowest Worker. The shame- 
less one! She has broken the Caste Law, 
she has forgotten her class. She has lusted 
after a Worker and has followed him. No 
obedience do you owe to her. Rather this!” 
And he spat on the ground at her feet. 
“Oh!” Naomi gasped, and turned away. 
Garry sprang forward, lists clenched. For 
a moment he forgot the age of the man be- 
fore him. But a soft hand held him, a low 
voice sounded in his ear. “No, Garry. It 



is not his fault. It is ours, the Aristocrats. 
This is the result of our training, the end 
to which we have worked. Forgive him.” 

The ancient’s sunken eyes clung to the 
girl’s flushed face in a long stare of con- 
tempt, then, steadily, he walked straight into 
the lethal cloud. A moment his body glowed 
with green flame, then he sank to the ground. 

“Come, Naomi, we have the others to 
think of. Look, the gas is coming faster!” 

Whether it was an allusion born of their 
overwrought nerves, or whether some slope 
in the ground, some vagrant current of air 
was indeed speeding the death-bearing 
cloud, the gas did seem to be coming faster. 
They were running again, forcing leaden 
limbs and tortured lungs to the uttermost. 

“To the boats, to the boats! The gas is 
coming! To the boats!” The alarm was 
caught up, repeated by hundreds of voices. 
“To the boats! The gas is almost here! 
Hurry! Hurry! To the boats!” Garry and 
his aides found themselves fighting and 
crowding, shouting, terrified mob to save 
the little craft from being swamped. But 
Purty’s driving fists, Garry’s commanding 
voice, quickly reduced the mad rush to 
calmness. Two by two, the Workers em- 
barked and “pushed off on the glassy sea. 
The little skin boats, their rims but bare 
inches above the water, moved out on the 
ocean, propelled by dipping shovels that 
now were oars. 

“Gosh, just look at it” Purty, who ac- 
companied Parker in the last coracle to 
leave, exclaimed. The bobbing fleet had 
progressed three hundred yards from the 
shore, had paused at Garry’s shouted com- 
mand. With one accord all had turned to 
view the island they had quitted. 

The advancing tide had reached, engulf- 
ed the buildings where for two nights they 
had slept. A great mountain of green flame 
loomed, a vast piling of lambent, billowing 
light. And there, tiny against the huge 
mass, black dots ran, and writhed, and fell, 
and rose again, and fell to rise no more. 

A wailing reached the watchers across the 
waters whose limpid depths threw back the 
emerald horror in glowing reflection. A 
wailing answered from the clustering mass 
of egg-shell craft, floating suspended in a 
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sea of light. And then the island was si- 
lent, and the great lucent jade waves rolled 
on, across the green sward, across the shelv- 
ing beach, joining their reflections till the 
world seemed one great bowl of living emer- 
ald radiance. 

Frantic, frightened spade-oars dug deep 
into the tide as the gas billowed on, slug- 
gish on the breast of the ocean. The coracles 
whirled, and bumped, and started moving 
in clumsy, dragging flight. A scream came 
from somewhere in the mass, a splashing, 
as one of the skin-boats overturned and a 
couple found in the sea the death they had 
escaped on land. No rescue was possible, 
the little craft balanced too delicately for 
that. Another boat overturned. 

Yet somehow, in spite of crashes and 
sudden sinkings, through the long silence 
of the night, the adventuring Workers man- 
aged to make their way slowly across the 
bosom of the quiet sea. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Battle of Levis 

TOP rowing!” Garry’s low pitched 

O voice whispered in the communica- 
tion disks. 

“We are in sight of the island. The wo- 
men will remain where they are until further 
orders. The boats carrying men gather 
round me. No talking now. No sound of 
any kind.” 

The moon had long since set. The green 
radiance behind had faded to a dull glow. 
A mile ahead, in the dim light of the stars, 
a black mass lay on the bosom of the sea 
like some huge leviathan. The Island of 
Levis ! 

Silently the little craft clustered round the 
tiny flagship, their approach marked by dim 
phosphorescent trails in the dark water. 
Three hundred of them, bearing six hundred 
bone-weary workers whose spades slowly 
dipped and rose as they had dipped and 
risen for an eternity of weary rowing. 

The leader’s voice came again, low in the 
ear-pieces. “Men — for you are men now, 
no longer mere numbers — we have reached 
the crucial point of our adventure. In the 



next half-hour we attack a force of the yei- 
low police that has kept the chains of the 
Aristocrats on the bodies of the Workers. 
There are many of them. They have ray 
pistols, death dealing weapons, all the ter- 
rible weapons with which they hold the 
world in subjection. We have only knives 
and axes to oppose them. But — with our 
knives and our axes, and the will to do or 
die, we shall defeat them.” 

A low splash sounded alongside, a hairy 
arm hooked over the side of the coracle, a 
dripping face grinned over the gunwale. 

“Men,” Garry continued. “Bill Purtell 
has just come back. He swam ahead over 
to the island. Just a minute, until he re- 
ports.” 

The ripping waves of the sea hissed and 
glowed along the heaving sides of the bob- 
bing craft. 

The Chief was talking once more, a thrill 
in his voice, “We’re in luck, Mr. Purtell 
reports that the police are all asleep in their 
barracks, there are no sentries. It’s the 
thing that I have been praying for, complete 
surprise. 

“Now listen carefully. Mr. Swithin, you 
v/ill select fifty boats, a hundred men. With 
them, when we land, you will make directly 
for the landing field and capture the ship. 
The rest of you will follow me and Mr. 
Purtell. We shall make a direct attack on 
the police barracks. 

“The women, in charge of Naomi of the 
Fentons, will remain out here. If we are 
successful, I shall flash my ray beam, long- 
short-long. Then they may come in. If 
we are unsuccessful — but that is not pos- 
sible.” 

“Garry, Garry,” Naomi’s voice interrupt- 
ed. 

“What is it?” 

“We women will not remain behind. We 
have knives — we follow you to fight with 
you. You need every soul you can muster. 
We refuse to be coddled. Isn’t that right?” 

A confident murmuring from the women 
chorused assent. 

“Guess we’ll have to give the dames their 
way, Garry,” Purty grinned up from where 
he floated. “No use arguing with ’em, God 
bless ’em.” 
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Parker protested, but the inflexible reply 
came back. “No matter what you say, we 
will disobey you in this. You lead; we 
follow!” 

“Very well then,” he gave in. “Follow 
the main force.” 

“All right, now. We are starting. Re- 
member, as silent as the grave until the fight 
begins.” 

# * * 

“Yoicks, hulloa!” The myrmidons of the 
Aristocrats were startled awake by the shout. 
A grinning, red-haired apparition, naked 
save for a breech-clout, leaped incredibly 
through the door of their long dormitory, 
brandishing a gleaming knife in one hand 
and an axe in the other. Behind him their 
sleep-blurred eyes glimpsed a crowding 
horde of blood-bespattered, ferocious-faced 
men and women. 

“ V p an’ at ’em,” the battle cry resounded. 
Before they could gather their scattered wits 
the mob was within. The red-headed one’s 
axe rose, and crushed the skull of a police- 
man. His knife slashed across the throat of 
ar other. A blond giant whirled a gleam- 
ing blade, and a saffron head rolled sick- 
eringly across the stone floor. Everywhere 
ih the long room were the howling, shriek- 
ing attackers, wielding their primeval weap- 
ons in berserk fury. The place was a 
shambles, the floor ran deep in blood, quiv- 
ering bodies lay everywhere. 

But these men of Sadakuchi’s were no 
cowards. Those who were left alive after 
the first onslaught seized their ray-pistols, 
rolled with one motion under the iron cots 
for shelter. Criss-crossing beams of blue 
light shot out through the murk. The pun- 
gent odor of burned flesh mingled with the 
warm smell of fresh spilled gore. Now the 
crowding attackers were falling down, cut 
down by the sweeping beams of disintegra- 
tion. 

S ILENTLY the yellow men fought for 
their lives, silently and well. But no 
human force could stand against the fury of 
that wild mob. Purtell was a whirlwind of 
death, Garry an irresistible Juggernaut of 
destruction. The prelecting cots were up- 
heaved, the axes dropped, the knives slashed. 



To the battling police it seemed that as one 
Worker was mowed down by the dart of 
their beams, two sprang from the ground 
to take his place. Fewer and fewer were 
the blue flashes, fewer and fewer the be- 
leaguered defenders. Such a fight as this 
could not last for long. Ten minutes, and 
Garry’s voice called out, “All right, fellows, 
it’s over!” 

It was over, and the Workers had won. 
But no cheer of victory arose. Inextricably 
entangled with the slashed and dismem- 
bered bodies of the police were many, many 
white forms, seared and blasted beyond 
recognition. The ray-beams of the police 
had taken an awful toll! 

Already the women were moving about, 
searching for wounded to succor. But the 
conflict had been too sharp, the power of the 
blue flashes too great, the axes and knives 
of the Workers too savagely wielded. In 
all that jumbled mass of fallen bodies there 
was not one left alive. 

“Naomi, Naomi, where are you?” 

“Here, Garry, I’m all right.” Henry of 
the Fentons would have been hard put to 
recognize his carefully nurtured daughter in 
the gory, tattered, dishevelled Amazon who 
called to her anxious lover from the other 
end of the long room. 

“Purty!” 

“Fine as silk. Never touched me.” 

“All right. Everybody out. Purty, you 
and Perrin take a dozen of the men and 
search the other buildings for any more of 
the police. The rest of you can rest while 
I count noses.” 

Out in the cool air, with the gray dawn- 
light casting a chill illumination over them, 
the spent Workers dropped, no longer buoy- 
ed up by the stress of excitement. But 
Garry flogged his weary limbs to support 
him still. His task was not yet ended. 

His tired eyes ran over the recumbent 
forms, estimated their number. About four 
hundred. And he had led a full seven hun- 
dred into the long squat building that now 
was a shambles! Three hundred had laid 
down their lives that their comrades might 
live! 

What of the others? Dore Swithin’s force 
(' Continued on Page 552) 
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The ball absorbed the men it touched as greedily as a chemical 
reaction. From the sphere came the popping of cartridges. 
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H AL GIBBS of the 
Secret Service 
was deferentially 
ushered into an office 
that spoke substan- 
tially of money and power. The big win- 
dows looked out upon Michigan avenue 
twelve hundred feet be- 
low; upon the cobalt 
expanse of Lake Mich- 
igan. He was in one 
of those stupendous 
new skyscrapers that 
l|egan to change thef 
skyline of Chicago in 
1934. 

Here, in this office, 

Hal knew, he was to 
meet the men who had 
called for him — the 
members of the secret 
Citizens’ Committee, 
powerful men and 
wealthy — driven t o 
furtive measures by a 
great, uncompromis- 
ingly inimical power 
that had fastened its 
tentacles on the metro- 
polis. He had walked 
over from the landing 
field in Grant Park, 
with an uncomfortable 
feeling that he was 
under observation. 

The deferential 
young man came 
again, his feet making 
no sound on the deep- 
piled, luxurious rugs. 

“May I see your 
credentials, sir?” 

Hal looked him over, 
an amused grin split- 
ting his homely but not unattractive features. 

“And why should I show you my creden- 
tials, if any?” he asked. 

“Well sir,” the young man explained un- 
certainly, “Mr. Adams and the other gentle- 
men thought you looked a bit young, and, 
uh — ” He looked appealingly at Hal, tak- 
ing off his glasses and rubbing a red mark 
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nrtHE fable of the Medusa,'^. 
I -* who turned men to 1 
stone by her very glance, 
comes down to us from 
Greek mythology, and many 
moderns scorn it as a fairy 
tale. 

Of course, the power of 
the Medusa’s eyes was the 
most fabulous element of 
the story. But although 
the general theme was cer- 
tainly based upon no real 
science, when the story first 
originated, there is no rea- 
son why a comparable pow- 
er should not eventually 
come to pass. 

Today if we were to go 
through the A rabian 
Nights, we would find that 
the strange powers poss- 
essed by tts characters 
could be duplicated by 
modern science. In “Ali 
Baba and The Forty 
Thieves” a door was opened 
by pronouncing the magical 
words, “ Open Sesame.” Yet 
the robot of today, works 
on a similar principle. The 
“ flying carpet,” Aladdin’s 
lamps and many other 
things that people of a for- 
mer age looked upon with 
indulgence are coming true, 
as Mr. Starzl shows in this 
very modern tale of adven- 
**\ture. > 



on 

nose. 

Hal got up swiftly 
and stepped over to the 
walnut wall panels 
opposite the open space in front of the chair 
on which he had been seated. 

“Come out of there, 
gentlemen!” he called. 
“I heard you breathing 
and scratching back 
there.” 

One of the panels 
slid open, and the com- 
mittee members, who 
had been observing 
their visitor through 
tiny holes, stepped into 
the room somewhat 
shamefacedly. 

“I am John Adams,” 
one of them said, a 
man of about sixty 
with thick, white hair 
and firm, lean features. 

Hal looked down 
from his six-foot height 
at the financial lead-_ 
er’s slighter figure. 

“Here is a letter for 
you, Mr. Adams. As 
chairman of the Com- 
mittee you may use 
your own discretion 
about what to do with 
it, but as it includes a 
photo of myself I 
would like to see it 
burned before we leave 
the room.” 

“It will be taken 
care of,” Adams 
agreed. “I suspect that 
you may regard our 
precautions to keep our identity secret some- 
what theatrical. But you will soon learn 
that the Medusa is almost all-powerful, and 
the tenure of life is very uncertain for those 
who oppose her. No precaution can be con- 
sidered excessive.” 

“It is as if our civilization were becoming 
too rotten to hold itself up longer,” stated 
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a voice distinctly. Hal turned, saw a tall, 
well-built man of perhaps fifty years. His 
well-shaven face was smooth and marble- 
like; his hair a virile reddish-blonde. A 
handsome, well-preserved man. 

“Pardon me!” Adams turned. “Mr. 
Gibbs, this is Dr. Missen, probably one of 
the greatest scientific research men and in- 
ventors in the world. And for relaxation, 
quite an admirer of the old Greek mytho- 
logy. In fact, it was this fact which brought 
him into the Committee. Some of' the as- 
pects of this case coincide quite closely with 
his hobby, and that is why he volunteered to 
help us in this really difficult and dangerous 
work.” 

“But the scoundrels are 
entirely different in their 
methods from those sim- 
ple and kindly old 
Greeks!” Dr. Missen ex- 
claimed, his dark eyes 
glowing. 

“I’m certainly flattered 
to meet you, Doctor,”. 

Hal said with real admir- 
ation. “Science has al- 
ways been my favorite 
study, and I have always 
had the greatest admira- 
tion for your accomplish- 
ments.” 

“Perhaps we shall see 
more of one another.” 

Hal was quickly intro- 
duced to the other mem- 
bers of the committee. There was Lawrence 
Pike, the nervous, dynamic little publisher 
of the Chronicle; Gus Schmidt, owner of a 
string of bakeries, who had gained a meas- 
ure of fame by mounting machine guns to 
discourage bombers a few years before; 
General Bramson, representative of the city’s 
principal banking institution. The mere 
fact that they held memberships in this sec- 
ret committee proved that they were men of 
courage, and Hal conceded that their caution 
was but the prudent wisdom of a wary ani- 
mal that means to survive in a hostile envir- 
onment. He learned that there were twenty 
other members of the committee. He might 
meet them later, and he might not. It was 
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not considered well for them all to come to- 
gether at once. 

They seated themselves about the polished 
walnut table. “What is there to this Medusa 
stuff anyway?” Hal asked. “About turning 
men into stone?” 

“The people believe that literally,” Dr. 
Missen explained. “The bodies are not act- 
ually turned into stone, but they assume a 
stony rigidity that makes the story easily 
credible. You are familiar with the effect 
that a cathode stream has on oils? Turns 
some of them into solid matter. Well, this 
is something like that. The bodies of liv- 
ing men turn rigid in a second, and they 
look and feel like stone. The Medusa does 
it.” 

“Nuts!” Old Schmidt 
was glaring, his stiff 
pompadour abristle. “Al- 
ways you bring that up, 
Missen. Scientist, huh ! 
You’re just a supersti- 
tious old woman.” 

Missen’s marble face 
flushed slightly, and he 
cast an irritated look at 
Schmidt. Adams hasten- 
ed into the breach. 

“Gentlemen!” he im- 
plored, “with this menace 
hanging over us, must we 
quarrel among ourselves? 
Mr. Gibbs, you are of 
STARZL course familiar with the 

news reports of these 
deaths. These bodies, found in alleys and 
vacant lots; in fact, people petrifying, as it 
were, in our crowded streets, have had a 
powerful effect on the imagination. News- 
paper writers soon recognized a vivid story, 
and so the strange power received its name. 
There are people who claim to have seen 
the Medusa. They describe her as a hor- 
rible monster whose mere glance paralyzes. 
She can turn men rigid as stone, presum- 
ably.” 

H AL tugged at his pocket, pulling out a 
New York tabloid. “I don’t quite get 
this,” he said, preparing to read. “It sounds 
like a movie scenario:” 
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“And he saw the three Gorgons 
sleeping, as huge as elephants. He 
knew they could not see him, for his 
hat of invisibility hid him, yet he 
trembled as he sank down near them, 
so terrible were those brazen claws. 

“Two of the Gorgons were as foul 
as swine and lay sleeping heavily, as 
swine sleep, with their mighty wings 
outspread; but Medusa tossed to and 
fro restlessly, and as she tossed, Per- 
seus pitied her — she looked so fair 
and sad. Her plumage was like a 
rainbow, and her face was like the 
face of a nymph; only her eyebrows 
were knit and her lips clenched with 
everlasting care and pain. And her 
long neck gleamed so white in the mir- 
ror that Perseus had not the heart 
to strike, and said: 

“ ‘Ah, that it had been either of her 
sisters !” 

. “But as she looked, from among her 
tresses the vipers’ heads awoke, and 
peeped up with their bright, dry eyes, 
and showed their fangs, and hissed, 
and Medusa, as she tossed, threw back 
her wings, and showed her brazen 
claws; and Perseus saw that, with all 
her beauty, she was as foul and veno- 
mous as the rest. Then he'came down, 
and stepped to her boldly, and looking 
steadfastly at his mirror, struck with 
the sword Herpe stoutly once; and he 
did not need to strike again.” 

Accompanying the story was a composite 
photograph, depicting a woman with a beau- 
tiful face, but writhing serpents instead of 
hair. Her body appeared to be that of 
some great bird. She was depicted as being 
asleep between two others of her kind, but 
the other two were repulsive and had none 
of Medusa’s facial beauty. 

Dr. Missen glanced at the tabloid. 

“Cribbed from one of Charles Kingsley’s 
books. That old fable of the Gorgons hap- 
pens to fit in well with the present instance, 
and it makes one wonder. . . . The mere 
sight of Medusa’s face was supposed to turn 
men into stone, so Perseus, the hero, only 
looked at her reflected image on Athena’s 
polished shield. There’s good science in 
that.” 

“Rot! Rot!” old Schmidt exploded. 
“Sensationalism! Yellow journalism! And 
you call it good science! No wonder we 
get nowhere!” 

Dr. Missen glared at Schmidt impatient- 
ly- 

“What we don’t understand we like to 
reject!” he snapped. “But modern science 
has taught us not to be too hasty in declar- 



ing things impossible. Those old Greeks 
were no fools. How do we know that there 
may not be a race of Gorgons somewhere? 
That mythical Gorgon’s island which Per- 
seus saw from Mount Atlas was not so far 
from the continent of Atlantis. When At- 
lantis sank, couldn’t a race of Gorgons have 
holed up? Couldn’t they have lived all 
these years somewhere in the interior of the 
earth? Couldn’t one of them have come 
out to look us over, and petrify us?” 

“Gentlemen!” John Adams’ voice was 
tired. “While we wrangle the Medusa’s 
work, whoever she is — goes on. We will 
waive differences of opinion now, and I 
shall tell Mr. Gibbs the undisputed facts. 

“This started a year ago. Of course it 
has long been common knowledge that our 
civic organization was honeycombed by cor- 
ruption. But there were many honest men 
in it. About a year ago these honest men 
began to die, and for a time Carrigi, the 
gangster, ruled absolutely supreme. Then 
he too, was found dead, petrified. Other 
criminals carried on, but they all pay tri- 
bute to Medusa. She herself does not ap- 
pear to be directly connected with the var- 
ious rackets, the beer running, the narco- 
tics, the white slavery. But she expects tri- 
bute from them all.” 

“But the papers said she did a little kid- 
napping of her own,” Hal objected. 

“That is how I come to be so greatly 
interested.” Adams’ voice became lower 
pitched, like a man’s who is controlling 
some deep emotion. “My daughter Ida — 
she was nineteen — was with a theater party 
when she disappeared. Her companions, 
two young men and another girl, were found 
in their wrecked car at Evanston, petrified.” 
He looked at Hal, pitifully, so that the 
secret service man felt a great surge of 
sympathy. “Excuse me, gentlemen!” 

Dr. Missen waited until he had left the 
room and closed the door. 

“Of course you know the Medusa is sup- 
posed to tear her victims with her claws, 
and eat them. . . .” 

“Damned foolishness!” Schmidt growled. 
“Ida was kidnaped all right. A gang has 
just run onto something new, and is using 
it for all it’s worth. Soon they’ll extend 
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their influence over the whole state — the 
whole nation. . . 

“That is — they’re not counting on Mr. 
Gibbs,” General Bramson, grizzled, tactful, 
interjected courteously. “We are all at 
your service, Mr. Gibbs.” 

“I think I’d like to look at some of the 
bodies,” Hal decided. 

“Come over to the Chronicle office,” Pike 
urged,. “I’ll give you a reporter’s badge. 
That’ll let you nose around without attract- 
ing undue attention to yourself.” 

They dispersed quietly. Hal rode down 
the elevator with Dr. Missen and Schmidt. 
As they still maintained their hostile atti- 
tude toward one another, Hal felt a little 
awkward. He followed them out into the 
warm September sunshine of Michigan 
boulevard, and here he had his first demon- 
stration of Medusa’s power. 

Schmidt stiffened suddenly, bracing him- 
self as against an invisible antagonist. 
Then he stood as if rooted to the sidewalk. 
Dr. Missen, who had continued on his way 
a few steps, turned and watched, seemingly 
overcome with horror. Schmidt did not 
fall. An expression of amazement was writ- 
ten on his square face — was frozen there. 
Hal did not have to see the subtle change of 
skin color to know that Schmidt was as 
rigid as stone. 

Not wishing to come into public notice 
so soon, Hal mingled with the crowd which 
quickly formed and morbidly pressed close 
to the stone corpse. A policeman appeared, 
picked up the statue-like figure and carried 
it to the curb, where it was presently picked 
up by an ambulance. Until it disappeared 
within the body of the car, Hal watched one 
stiffly protesting arm, palm presented to 
the sky. Twenty minutes later the extras 
were out, proclaiming the news of Medusa’s 
latest victim. 

CHAPTER II. 

Trapped by Ultra-Violet 

H AL had not come to Chicago unpre- 
pared. Government men had been 
there before him, specifically to investigate 
some troublesome counterfeiting activities 



traced to the windy city. The Citizens’ 
Committee had not known of these others. 
The Medusa had, however, for in due time 
their bodies, turned to stony hardness, were 
recovered. Under a porous plaster on the 
chest of one of them, a certain Sam Mose9, 
certain papers in code were discovered, but 
not until the body lay in a mortuary in 
Washington. It seemed that the Medusa 
was not infallible or this oversight would 
never have happened. As a result Hal 
Gibbs was forearmed with certain leads that 
might or might not prove valuable. 

A few nights later he was quietly and un- 
obtrusively paddling about the Chicago riv- 
er in a borrowed rowboat. The river was 
well lighted, but out toward the lake there 
were dark pockets of shadow, and Hal kept 
to these as much as possible. There have 
been many changes along this busy lane 
of water traffic, but there were still numbers 
of old wooden docks to be found. As Hal 
moved slowly along, he watched these very 
closely, occasionally stabbing the darkness 
with a small pencil of light from his pocket 
flash. 

The first night’s search revealed nothing, 
but on the second night the officer was re- 
warded. Pushing aside a roof of weathered 
canvas, he was able to edge the boat into a 
concealed gap between two warped and 
rotten piles that helped support a splintered 
and rickety wharf. Once he was clear in- 
side, the sounds of the city faded, and he 
was in absolute and oppressive silence. 

This was the place, if Moses’ code had 
been correctly interpreted, and if the dead 
secret service man had not been mistaken. 
Hal carefully threw his light around. It 
revealed mildewed piling on three sides, rot- 
ten planking overhead. Underneath the 
water was inky black, and the air was thick 
with dank, unhealthy smells. The city 
seemed a million miles away — the atmos- 
phere ideal for secret murder. 

His heart leaped. “The square door!” 
It was an opening in the old stone founda- 
tion of the warehouse to which this dock 
belonged. Moses had mentioned such a 
door. Hall paddled quietly up to it, until 
the side of the boat grated against the stone 
wall. From his pocket he brought a small 
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oil can and oiled the hinges. The door, 
which was unlocked, swung open sound- 
lessly in the darkness, while Hal, gun in 
hand, waited. 

Nothing happened. Turning on the flash- 
light, and holding it far to one side, so that 
someone shooting at the light would miss 
him, Hal examined the opening. It was 
dark. No movement or sound. 

Somewhat against his inclinations, he 
crawled through the opening, fastening the 
painter of his rowboat to the staple which 
at one time had held a padlock. He ex- 
pected an attack at any moment, but when 
he again flashed his light he was still alone. 
He was in a square room of stone, but what 
he saw on the rough concrete floor caused 
his spine to prickle and the short hairs to 
stand up on the back of his neck. It was 
nothing but a manhole — an iron manhole. 
Moses had described such a manhole. The 
dead man had turned back at this point, 
and reason told Hal that the proper pro- 
cedure for him was to do the same — to ask 
the help of the police and to raid the lair 
of Medusa, if this really led to it, by super- 
ior force. 

Two reasons deterred him. It was not 
out of the way to suppose that Moses had 
reported to the police for help, and Moses’ 
petrified body had toppled over in the midst 
of a State street crowd the very next day. 
The inference was that the police department 
had “leaked” if it had not actually be- 
trayed the government man. The other rea- 
son was that, if this really was an entrance 
to the mysterious realm of Medusa, the only 
possible hope of success lay in stealth, not 
in superior numbers. 

Were the Medusa vulnerable to an attack 
by this route, Hal reasoned, she would not 
rely on concealment alone, but would have 
a guard. Besides, a raiding force of con- 
siderable strength in tunnels below the sur- 
face of the lake could be very conveniently 
drowned if the Medusa desired. 

Weighing these factors, the officer decided 
to try what stealth and luck could do. 
Cautiously he lifted the manhole cover, set 
it down without noise. Even before he 
flashed his light he felt the hole under him. 
The light revealed a circular wall, probably 



fifty feet deep, its sides lined with clean 
new concrete. Rungs were set in the con- 
crete. At the bottom, no doubt, a passage- 
way communicated with the well. A faint 
odor of ozone came up on the still air. 

Without further delay Hal lowered his 
considerable bulk into the hole. In the 
dense silence the scraping of his shoes on 
the rungs seemed to make a horrible noise. 
But there was no challenge, no shot. 

A T last he stood on the bottom. As he 
listened intently it seemed that he heard 
breathing. His service revolver came out 
of the holster noiselessly, but there was 
nothing to point it* at. Again came the 
sound of breathing, and as Hal debated the 
advisability of firing at the sound he be- 
came suddenly unable to move. With dumb 
horror came the thought that this was the 
Medusa’s work — that he would now cease 
to be a man and become — a statue. 

A light turned on, somewhere in a recess 
over his head. Hal wondered why he was 
not dead. He was still breathing — his 
heart was beating — he could feel the pulse 
in his temple. But he was absolutely un- 
able to move in his tracks. He tried to 
close his eyes — perhaps he could shut out 
the basilisk glare of the Gorgon. But they 
remained wide and staring. He had lost 
complete control of his muscles! Was this 
the end to the adventure? 

Just then a man stepped out of one of 
several archways. He was different in no 
way from the crowds who, a few hundred 
feet away, were probably returning to their 
homes from the theaters. He wore *a light 
brown business suit, a soft felt hat, and was 
chewing gum. The only sign of menace 
was his right hand, concealed in his coat 
pocket. On a gun, Hal thought, and would 
have smiled at the absurdity of that pre- 
caution, but his lips were frozen and motion- 
less. 

“Come to see Medusa?” the man asked 
without much interest. “Wonder who 
tipped you off?” Turning his head he 
spoke to someone back of him: 

“Get on up there, Joe, put the cover back 
on. Check up and see did he jim the ultra- 
violet couple.” 
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“Fool!” Hal Gibbs called himself inside 
his frozen mask. He realized all at once 
that the seeming darkness of the well was 
probably crossed by a beam of ultra-violet. 
Crossing that beam had probably given the 
alarm through a photo-sensitive cell. The 

ultra-violet accounted for the smell of ozone. 

• 

Joe grumblingly obeyed orders. “There’s 
a boat up here,” he -shouted down after a 
while. 

“Sink it.” After Joe came down: 

“Pick him up. Medusa may want to see 
him. He’s that government dick, I’ll bet a 
nickel. Wait!” He searched the detective 
with practiced fingers, but Hal had taken 
the elementary precaution to remove all 
marks of identification. 

Joe complainingly picked up the rigid 
prisoner and carried him much as he would 
a log. - Hal’s eyes were up to the ceiling. 
The tunnel seemed to be leading downward. 
Presently the character of the ceiling 
changed. It was no longer concrete, but 
limestone, showing the marks of a tunnelling 
machine. First it was damp, but gradually 
it became dry, and the air too, became fresh 
and dry. The secret service man noted these 
facts unconsciously, just as he realized that 
they were going under the bed of the lake. 
The lair of the Medusa would be as far’ as 
possible from the entrances used by her or- 
ganization in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. 

The lights became brighter, the ceilings 
higher. Joe complained of, the load. 

“Just a little further,” consoled his sup- 
erior, the man in the brown suit. “No, 
wait. He can walk now.” On his own 
feet, Hal suddenly found himself again in 
control of his muscles. 

“Go easy! Easy now!” The man in the 
biown suit jerked his head meaningly tow- 
ard the bulge in his pocket. If Hal still 
had his gun he might have staged everything 
on a quick draw, but he had been relieved 
of his weapon. He walked obediently as he 
was told, through halls and corridors that 
might have belonged to some hotel. 

At last they came to a closed door. The 



leader spoke into an inconspicuous micro- 
phone beside the door frame. 

“Will the Medusa see the prisoner to- 
night?” 

The answer came back in a low, honey- 
sweet voice: 

‘The secret service man? I will see 
him.” 

The gangster made no move to enter with 
Hal as the door opened, moved by some 
hidden mechanism. He interpreted Hal’s 
surprised glance and laughed, grimly 
amused : ^ 

“No, I’ll not go with you. Medusa can 
take care of herself.” 

Hal went in alone. It was a big room, 
about twenty-five feet square. Its walls, its 
floor, its ceiling were of black synthetic 
stone that reflected no light whatever, so 
that it looked like black velvet. But the 
further wall seemed to be of real velvet, for 
it stirred. A single golden light overhead 
sent out brilliant amber rays, but the dead 
black of the walls swallowed those rays up, 
so that Hal had the impression of being 
suspended in space, with no point of sup- 
port, nothing for the eye to hold to, save 
on the side of the black curtain. 

Here was a throne — a throne of that 
black velvet-seeming stone. It would have 
been invisible against the background had it 
not been for its elaborate golden ornamen- 
tation. At the foot of the throne, on a ter- 
race reached by two low steps, lay a shield 
— a shield of gold— brilliantly polished. 
Beside the shield lay a crystal sword — 
quartz, perhaps. They lay there like the 
despised, useless tribute of an unworthy foe 
before the throne of a conqueror. The 
shield of Athena! The sword Herpe of 
Hermes! Either this Medusa was amusing 
herself with the old-time fairy tale or she 
was taking them damned seriously. Hal 
eyed the sword speculatively as he slowly 
approached it. Whatever this mad adven- 
ture might lead to, with its incredible mix- 
ture of ancient fable and ugly, modern mys- 
tery, he would like to get his hand on that 
sword. 

Medusa chose that moment to part the cur- 
tains. 
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Medusa Speaks 

T HE human mind is extremely sensitive 
to suggestion. A few days before, in 
Washington, Hal had taken the whole Med- 
usa angle of the affair for a monstrous hoax, 
leaning strongly to old Gus Schmidt’s views. 
Even after seeing the evidences of her pow- 
er, his attitude had been one of skepticism. 
But that night’s experience in this hidden, 
unknown lair of hers under the limestone 
bed of Lake Michigan was preparing him 
fo^ almost anything. He would not have 
been unduly startled to see the real Gorgon 
of the myth. 

Nevertheless he experienced a peculiar 
sinking feeling when the Medusa stood be- 
fore him. She was diminutive. Had she 
not stood on the platform her head would 
have been below that of the secret service 
man. 

She had a face of classic beauty, alabaster 
white; lips of brilliant red; dark, sweeping 
winglike eyebrows and long, shadowy lash- 
es. Her face was as described in the tab- 
loid — “like the face of a nymph; only her 
eyebrows were knit and her lips clenched 
with everlasting care and pain.” Her eyes, 
of a dark, fathomless blue, were full on her 
captive, yet seemed to look through him into 
some terrible secret. Her red, beautiful 
lips were drawn away from her perfect teeth 
in an expression of revulsion^. Almost Hal 
felt pity for her, she looked so fair and sad. 

Her hair fascinated him. It was black — 
black as the darkness of the room. It 
flowed and coiled and writhed around the 
whiteness of her face as if alive, each ring- 
let smooth and vital. Hal shuddered. 
Momentarily he expected the vipers’ heads 
to waken, to blink at him with dry little 
eyes. 

Her neck was white, a slender pillar for 
that perfect and inhuman head. Her body 
was covered by a long, black cape. And 
again Hal shuddered at the thought of what 
that cape might hide. 

The Medusa spoke in her honey-sweet 
voice, through wet and snarling lips. She 
spoke in English: 

“Foolish man! To invade my domain 
alone. I am invulnerable to armies, and 
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you pit your feeble strength against mine.” 
Hal looked at her steadily, and although 
he considered himself as good as dead there 
was nothing in his bearing to show the cold 
fear at his heart. He tried to collect his 
scattered wits enough so that, in dying, he 
might do as much damage as possible to 
this monster out of the mists of the ages. 

“Speak, foolish mortal!” commanded the 
Gorgon. 

“As long as you want conversation, Miss 
— eh — well, Miss Medusa, tell me who you 

“Who I am is of no concern to you.” 
The tones were soft and melodious. 

“Maybe not. Still, I haven’t any illus- 
ions about getting out of here alive. My 
curiosity is perfectly natural.” Hal was 
polite. The situation was so mad as to be 
almost ludicrous. But he was very sure that 
there was nothing funny about it. 

“Are you really a Gorgon? I mean, a 
relative of the Medusa whom Perseus is 
supposed to have killed?” 

There was no change whatever in that 
white mask of anguish. The red lips spoke: 
“Many things are false in your foolish 
fables. It is sufficient that I am Medusa.” 
“Oh yes! Sure! But where have you 
been all these years? In some underground 
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cave : 

“It does not concern you. I called you 
here to tell you that I am engaged in a 
work that will be of great benefit to the 
people who make up your decaying civiliza- 
tion. I am wiping it out. And in return 
for your help you may have your life.” 

It was the first indication that she did not 
intend to dispose of her captive in the classic 
manner. 

“What help?” he asked. 

“Your duties will be explained to you. 
In general I can only say that it has been 
determined that your so-called civilization 
must perish. Men must return to the sim- 
pler, honest times of long ago — to my times. 
What you call civilization is only a horrible 
growth that fosters the foulest evils, that 
enslaves the mind, that destroys the body.” 
“I see,” said Hal gently, “and in order 
to bring back these good times you murder, 
abduct, steal, peddle dope, and generally 
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raise hell. I must say you have an artistic 
way of doing things.” 

“Civilization as you know it must be 
broken down,” she repeated. “The instru- 
ments for performing the work are at hand, 
ready-made for our use. I did not establish 
the gangs. They were here when I came. 
I levy tribute on them for certain other 
phases of my work, while they continue as 
before. They do not do so willingly, but 
are governed only by fear. As for your 
great city of Chicago, that also I govern by 
fear.” 

“So I noticed,” Hal murmured. 

H E was torn between two very curious 
emotions. He could not look at the 
dreadful, beautiful head before him without 
feeling a powerful emotion of wrongness. 
His knowledge of the old Greek myth was 
sketchy, but the Medusa of the ancients 
was bestial, for all of her beauty. Looking 
at the fair, sad face, at those dilated, horror- 
stricken eyes, the white pain-furrowed fore- 
head, he received a poignant impression 
of deep human distress. He felt like one 
who is dreaming a nightmare that must 
soon come to an end. Here, in the advanced 
# year of 1940, he was standing in a black 
room far underneath the bed of Lake Michi- 
gan, talking to a creature who purported 
to be Medusa, the Gorgon. He felt like 
shouting to her to take off that silly makeup 
— that he was getting fed up. 

But as he looked at the red, red lips re- 
tracted from those white, even teeth, these 
same thoughts receded. He saw again the 
voluminous cape so well adapted to con- 
cealment. His heated imagination depicted 
great folded wings, colored like the rain- 
bow and spotted with blood, and long sharp 
claws that could seize and rend. The slend- 
er white neck fascinated him. On the floor 
was the crystal sword — the sword of Hermes, 
a stage prop, perhaps. No matter. If he 
could reach that short, sharp curved scimi- 
tar — he would not have to strike again! 

He crowded back an inner consciousness 
that protested, “Oh, if she were not so 
inhumanly human!” With a catlike leap he 
was at the side of the sword, felt its smooth 



cold hilt in his hand. It flashed up like a 
ray of light. ... 

He never completed his desperate man- 
euver. Scimitar upraised, he was gripped 
in the deadly paralysis that he had exper- 
ienced before. Medusa had not moved. 
Her expressionless eyes never flickered. The 
mask of her face was unchanged. 

“If you had been just a little faster Med- 
usa would be no more.” Hal’s breath came 
hard, his heart thumped alarmingly. He 
was more affected than he had been at the 
time of his capture. But even as he stood 
in his stiff, unnatural position, scimitar up- 
raised, he noticed something protruding 
from the black robe of the Gorgon. 

It was a small disc, about an inch in dia- 
meter, with a concentrically corrugated sur- 
face seemingly of pleated metal. It was a 
brilliant white, and Hal immediately con- 
jectured that this disc, and not some pro- 
perty of Medusa’s eyes, was projecting the 
paralyzing energy. This explained why 
others in Medusa’s employ shared her leg- 
endary power. She divined instantly that 
she had betrayed herself, and the disc 
slipped inside the black robe. 

“What you have learned is reason enough 
for your death. Only by joining me can 
you live. Ybu can move your arm now — 
slowly. Lay the sword down — no — don’t 
come too close — there! The power is off 
now. Feel better? Yes, my science is old 
— this little ray weapon you glimpsed. The 
human race supposed this power lay in my 
eyes. There was no harm in letting this 
self-deception continue. Just now, you were 
paralyzed by a very mild application. Had 
I given you the full ray you would be as 
stiff and hard as stone at this instant. No 
more temporizing now. I will give you 
either death or parole. Will you join me 
for the good of the human race?” 

“Yes,” slowly, “for the good of the human 
race.” 

“One more thing,” came the honey-sweet 
accents. “You have made a mental reserva- 
tion. Remember, Medusa’s power is every- 
where. At the first sign of treachery you 
die!” 

She slipped between the black curtains so 
quickly and silently that it was as if she had 
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vanished into thin air. Hal stood alone be- 
fore that astonishing throne. The crystal 
sword lay where he had dropped it. 

“So you joined up!” 

Hal whirled. He faced a man of about 
45, whose perfectly tailored ultra-modern 
costume was markedly unadapted to this 
room of mystery. The man was thick-set, 
about five feet, eight inches tall. His 
plump jowls were blue-white despite the 
best efforts of a close-shaving barber. His 
face was truculent, his hard brown eyes un- 
winking. He was manicuring his over- 
manicured white hands. Hal knew instantly 
that he had a gun somewhere on his person. 

“Know me?” the man asked, his manner 
implying that he expected an affirmative 
answer. • 

Hal had seen his picture. “You look like 
Luigi Sollini.” 

“Right! The Madame’s right bower. 
She will want me to show you the ropes.” 
He was trying to be affable, without sin- 
cerity. A man with an axe to grind. 

“Tell me,” Hal asked, “is she real?” 
“The Madame? Medusa? Ha!” Sollini 
laughed shortly. “Let’s take a walk.” 

The door was not locked. They passed 
out into the corridor. 

“You want to get some grub first,” Sollini 
said. “I’ll take you to one of the eating 
joints. You asked me if she is real in there. 
Well, I ain’t saying she is and I ain’t saying 
she ain’t, but I do know that she muscled 
into the sweetest little racket in Chi, and I 
finally had to come to terms with her wheth- 
er I liked it or not. Oh, I had the Tommies 
and the bomb-slingers, and was willing to 
give her plenty, but she didn’t fight that way. 
Mike Corrigi was the big shot then, and I 
split with him — a fair split — ten per cent. 

“Well, Mike tried to give her a battle, 
and one day they found Corrigi and about 
twenty of his gorillas in that big joint of his 
up at Forest Park, as dead and stiff as yes- 
terday’s steak. They buried ’em, I guess, 
but they didn’t need to. Would’ve made fine 
monuments as they were. And the Medusa 
did all that through armor plated walls, 
with a dozen machine guns waiting, with- 
out even showing herself. So after that, 
there wasn’t no argument. The moll has a 
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good racket — what a racket it would he if I 
had it!” 

CHAPTER III. 

Back of the Scenes t 

T HEY roused out a sleepy waiter in a 
compact little cave restaurant, and Sol- 
lini insisted on being the host. The gang- 
ster was obviously feeling his way toward 
some kind of an understanding, and Hal 
wondered if he was doing this on his own 
behalf or for Medusa. Finally Sollini came 
to the point. 

“I tell you, Gibbs,” he husked confiden- 
tially, “we may be able to do business. 
You’re a government dick, ain’t you?” 

“I was,” said Hal cautiously, “but I seem 

to have played out first thing. She’s got 

__ >» 

me. 

“She sure has!” the other agreed enthus- 
iastically, “and she won’t let you go. Now 
I want to know, how do you stand? Are 
you game to make a pile of dough?” 

“If there’s dough to be made, sure I’m 
interested.” 

Sollini looked around him carefully. 
“Well, your job is to get this Medusa, 
ain’t it? The government doesn’t give a 
damn about my racket — I always handled 
good beer and never any complaints, and 
anyway, you’re not here on a mopping up 
job. All right — why can’t we get together? 
You help me and I’ll help you, see?” 

“Still I don’t see.” 

“Aw come on, pal. Get rid of her, see, 
do her in.” 

“I don’t get you yet. Why come to me 
when you have plenty of your own men?” 
“Yeah, and all good men, and they don’t 
know the scientific dope the way you do. 
Yeah — I got a line on you — the Government 
sent you here to find out how she does it. 
Well, find out for me. It wouldn’t do us 
no good to bump off Medusa — even if we 
could — if we didn’t first get the dope on 
how to make the cold-cockers.” 

“The paralyzing beam? You know then 
that she doesn’t do it with her eyes?” 

“Of course! This Gorgon stuff is just to 
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put the Indian sign on the public. Here, 
look at this.” 

He handed Hal a small device that some- 
what resembled a silver half dollar mounted 
on the end of a metal handle like a safety 
razor handle. It was attached to a barrel 
arrangement — like that of a revolver, and 
Hal could detect a curious actuating mech- 
anism. There was a small button on this 
handle, evidently to release the energies of 
the weapon. Hal handled it very gingerly, 
but Sollini took it back contemptuously. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. “Deader’n a door- 
nail. That’s where she has us. With a 
plentiful supply of these jiggers a fellow 
could really do something. The Madame 
has a great thing here, if she only knew 
how to use it. Me, now, I could.” His 
hard brown eyes glowed. “I could be a 
big shot — a real one. From Chicago to 
New York, to Phillie, Frisco — ” 

“And still I don’t see where I come in.” 
“Listen, pal,” Sollini declared with vast 
patience, “I just told you. These cold- 
cockers don’t last. They’ll cock you cold 
one day and the next day they’ve lost all 
their power. The Medusa hands ’em out 
when she sends us on jobs. Otherwise we 
don’t get ’em, see? All right — you’re one 
of them scientific guys. Find out how they 
. work. Find out how to make them, and to 
re — re — what’s the word?” 

“Reactivate?” 

“Yeah, reactivate them them. You do that 
for me — we’ll cold-cock the Medusa first 
thing — and there’ll be heavy jack for you — 
see?” 

Hal pondered. Sollini’s" story sounded 
genuine. If the Medusa were exterminated 
he could consider his mission ended. Nev- 
ertheless, though she was an inhuman mon- 
ster she had spared his life, and he had made 
a bargain with her. Sollini’s. proposal had 
its merits, however. If it were possible to 
learn the secret of the petrifying ray it might 
be possible to disable the Medusa, to arrest 
her. What a strange and terrifying prisoner 
she would be! Of course he had no inten- 
tion of turning such a dangerous weapon 
over to an ambitious gangster, but duplicity 
was in the air, so he said: 

“I’ll try it, if you’ll help me.” 



“0. K. Pal!” exclaimed Sollini, smiling 
broadly. His face lost its smile .quickly, 
became sinister and. hard. He tapped his 
coat under the armpit. 

“Don’t forget, pal, that my gat never quits 
the way the cold cockers do. No dirty, 
double-crossin’ rat ever put anything over 
on yours truly! And even if I get bumped 
off I got pals that’ll pay off any job, see?” 

W HEN Medusa dismissed her captive 
and slipped back through the curtain, 
she was in a small, narrow chamber resemb- 
ling back-of-the-scenes on a stage, and this 
is just what it was. For the black room 
had been designed for a definite psycholo- 
gical purpose, and the Medusa herself was 
only a puppet in a tremendous and complex 
drama. She was a pawn in a game of chess, 
being moved by a player of skill and imag- ' 
ination. 

That player was waiting for her as she 
stepped" back through the curtains. He was 
Dr. Missen, the Greek scholar, scientist and 
inventor who had volunteered his services to 
the Citizens’ Committee. He took Medusa’s 
hand — a small, white, human hand — in his 
and led her gently through a door into an- 
other room, which was extremely large and 
equipped with a wealth of chemical and 
mechanical apparatus. Parts of the room 
resembled a machine shop, part an electric 
power plant, part a chemical factory. 

Dr. Missen led the Medusa to a white 
metal chair such as dentists use. He took 
the black cape from her shoulders, revealing 
the body of a young girl just approaching 
maturity, clad in silk pajamas. He seated 
her in the chair and fixed his dark, mag- 
netic eyes on her face, gazing into the stony 
stare of her own. 

“You are no longer Medusa, but Ida 
Adams,” he spoke softly, compellingly. 
“You are forgetting — have forgotten, all 
that happened here today. You shall rest 
— you shall sleep — sleep — and awaken, re- 
freshed. I command it!” 

But the horror-stricken stare of the girl 
refused to soften. She moaned softly: 

“Oh, I can not forget! You have made 
me kill! You are making me fight my own 
father — the people of my own city. Though 
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you can compel me to freeze helpless men 
to stone — though my muscles and my tongue 
refuse to obey me — I can not forget — I 
can not forget!” 

“Dammit!” Missen exclaimed softly, wip- 
ing the sweat from his forehead, “she’s get- 
ting harder and harder to control.” 

“Listen, Ida,” he resumed gently, “none 
of the things I have made you do are your 
crimes, if they are crimes. I have made you 
kill, where killing was necessary; I have 
made you order many infractions of the law. 
I do not consider these things crimes, and 
they are necessary to the working out of my 
ideal — a return to the millennium — of the 
golden age, when men were simple and hon- 
est, and happy. To do this I must destroy 
the present false, vicious civilization, and 
for that I must seize control of the whole 
world, to enslave it for its own good, re- 
mold it, and finally renounce it, the true, 
naturally perfect thing it once was. 

“Now, even with my new invention, I 
could not bring this condition of complete 
subjection about. With the whole world to 
fight, I would inevitably lose. But men can 
easily be enslaved by an idea, and my pet- 
rifying ray naturally suggests the use of the 
Medusa idea. Men once believed implicitly 
in Medusa, and they can be made to do so 
again. But in order to give them a concrete 
idea I have to have a model. Your classic 
features were ideal for my purpose, and I 
bad to seize you. When you have done 
your work of ‘selling’ Medusa to Chicago 
I shall restore you to your home, unharmed. 
I shall not need you for further work. Mass 
suggestion, mob hysteria, will carry the gos- 
pel of Medusa all over the world. 

“You are nearly done here. Already the 
city government is entirely paralyzed, and 
we are making short work of the Federal sec- 
ret service men who are being sent here. 
I have certain plans for the one you just 
spoke to.” 

The beautiful, horrified face, which had 
begun to relax a little, became as anguished 
as before. 

“You shall not! You shall not!” the girl 
moaned. “He is — he is — so brave!” 

“I noticed an unusual resistance this after- 
noon,” Missen mused. “A strong mind 



never entirely loses its character even under 
hypnotism.” Coaxing, wheedling, he work- 
ed to restore her to a condition in which 
she could rest and conserve her strength, 
for he still had much work for her. She 
was an ideal actor to personify the tremen- 
dous idea he wished to fasten on the mob 
mind. Gradually she yielded to the hyp- 
notic suggestions, until her tormented fea- 
tures fell into normal, placid, wearied mold. 
Her slender body relaxed in the chair, and 
she slept heavily. 

There was nothing of the demi-goddess 
now. Just a tired girl who slept, and who 
would awaken in ignorance of what had 
happened, and ignorant of her imprison- 
ment. Her luxurious dark hair that had 
seemed to lie in cold serpentine coils as she 
stood beside the golden throne in the black 
room, was relieved by numerous soft glints 
in the white laboratory lights as it framed 
her still, sweet face. 

Missen picked her up and carried her to a 
bedroom that adjoined the laboratory. He 
placed her on a clean, soft bed and pulled 
the silken coverlet over her. As he glanced 
around the pretty boudoir, so virginal and 
fresh looking in contrast with the harshly 
efficient workshop in which he spent his 
time, an expression of wistfulness softened 
his stern face. But he did not linger. 

Softly he stepped out, locking the door 
from the outside. In the laboratory he bus- 
ied himself at a make-up bench, and a few 
minutes later, in the guise of a shifty-eyed 
wharf-rat, he cautiously let himself out of 
the throne-chamber into the corridor. Slid- 
ing through the maze of underground tun- 
nels that comprised Medusa’s domain, he 
passed out her written orders to various 
chiefs and sub-chiefs, and none of them sus- 
pected that the humble messenger was really 
the master of life and death over them all. 

The Big Push 

H AL GIBBS was permitted to wander 
around at will, except that he was not 
allowed to go above ground alone. He 
found everyone in the underground city busy 
with a variety of nefarious enterprises. The 
gangsters did not fraternize to any great 
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extent. Each plied his racket alone, and 
while there was some friction, excellent dis- 
cipline was maintained. They were like a 
pack of surly dogs in the same room with a 
man with a club, but in this case the peace- 
maker was the invisible menace of Medusa, 
v/ho had proved herself efficient and ruthless 
in meting out punishment. 

Missen had counted rightly on the natural 
superstition of the human brain, and few of 
the gangsters spoke of the Medusa with the 
open-minded skepticism disclosed by Luigi 
Sollini. They believed firmly that she was 
supernatural, as did 99 per cent of the peo- 
ple in Cook county. Man has not advanced 
very far from the cowering savage who heard 
in the rustling leaves the tittering of the 
great god Pan, and in the howling of the 
storm the screams of tortured demons. 

A week later, by a reckoning of sleeping 
periods, Luigi Sollini sought out Hal Gibbs 
in the spartan little room assigned to him. 

“Had a talk with the Madame this morn- 
ing,” he announced. “You’re elected to go 
along with a big push. Heavy dough. 
There was a fire in the Federal Reserve 
bank. Happened to be about $50,000,000 
in gold there, among other things. . . .” he 
let his hard brown eyes sparkle pleasurably 
as he contemplated the thought . . . 

“Here’s the lay. They’ve temporarily 
stored that gold in the Great Lakes Water- 
ways National, old General Bramson’s bank. 
Madame Medusa wants to get him anyway — 
just like she’s layin’ for everyone on the 
Committee. If she can stampede the Com- 
mittee, you see, Chicago and the state of 
Illinois’ll be in the sack, and the gal’I be 
branching out.” He tapped a cigarette out 
of a gold case, lighted it reflectively. 

“So I go with you to hold up the bank?” 

“Bright boy!” 

“And you’ll see to it that I’m seen, and 
then I have my choice of staying with you 
and working with you or get burnt in the 
electric chair for one of the murders the 
gang’ll commit?” 

Sollini looked at the secret service man 
dourly, without sympathy, but with grudging 
admiration for Medusa. 

“That Gorgon’s a bird in more ways than 
one, ain’t she?” 



“Suppose I ducked during the raid, gave 
myself up, and led the police here. 
Wouldn’t they believe me?” 

The gangster Snorted contemptuously. 

“Them flatfeet? In the first place they 
wouldn’t dare to cross Medusa. In the sec- 
ond place, she has about a hundred cases of 
dynamite in that place back of the throne 
room where she never allows no one. It 
must be still there, and believe me, bo, the 
whole United States army would be useless 
if she ever sets that off. A submarined be 
better. In the third place, I got personal 
instructions to coldcock you if you as much 
as look cross-eyed. Get me, pal?” 

“I get you. I’ll give her credit for hav- 
ing a system.” 

“She sure has, but don’t forget that Luigi 
Sollini is the kind of guy who gets to be a 
big shot, and if you get the dope on the 
cold-cocking ray for me you’ll be sitting 
pietty. Dammit all!” he exclaimed, re- 
minded of a grievance, “she don’t trust me ! 
Here we’re all set to knock that crib off at 
10 bells, and she won’t give me those things 
till we’re starting. Well, see you at Sta- 
tion G at 9:30. Don’t make me come after 
you!” Sollini left to collect the rest of his 
forces. 

Hal presented himself at the tunnel inter- 
section known as Station G with promptness. 
He reasoned that Medusa’s men would relax 
their vigilance sooner or later, and he hoped, 
before many more weeks passed, to make his 
escape if he were successful in his major 
object of arresting Medusa. In the mean- 
time he would do everything possible to win 
the gangsters’ confidence and locate all the 
secret outlets. At the proper time these 
could be closed, and then the Medusa and 
all her forces could be bottled up and cap- 
tured when convenient. 

A clatter of feet, then Sollini and a group 
of gangsters came around a corner. Hal 
looked them over carefully. They were 
hardened, fit young men of athletic build, 
not the nerve-frayed, coke-sniffing wrecks 
that were so numerous among the racketeers. 
These were gunmen, mercenary soldiers of 
outlawry, who waged war against a tottering 
and enfeebled society. 

There was Charlie Smith, a slender, smil- 
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ing youth who might have been a shipping 
clerk, but his suit was made by the best 
tailor in Chicago. Or Sam Ingwitz, sallow; 
heavy-set, who had learned to handle a gun 
expertly because it earned him a good liv- 
ing. Or Harry Caprisi, olive-complexioned, 
below medium height, with glittering black 
eyes and a sadistic delight in killing. And 
John Coroneos, who had graduated natur- 
ally into this business after killing two 
small-time racketeers who interfered with 
his fruit trade. And Mickey McDonegal, a 
little runt who loved a fight, and knew he 
could get it often in this company. 

“Now here’s the dope,” Sollini explained 
harshly. You keep your gats, but you won’t 
really need ’em. The Madame is giving us 
each a cold-cocking disc, except for Hand- 
some Harry, the Boy Detective. I chaper- 
one him, see? 

MTVT OW get the lay. Old Bramson’s 

i l bank is in La Salle street, in the mid- 
dle of the block. One of you stand at each 
end of the block and point your disc up 
the street. Of course it’s going to bump off 
a lot of people — thousands — but that’s just 
too bad. Mickey, you make it your business 
to knock out anybody in the block, then 
kind of stick around and use your head 
what to do next. We’ll lay out the guards 
from the outside, load the gold into a truck, 
and lam. On the way out we knock every- 
body cold — can’t have no witnesses. As 
soon as possible we separate. I’ve arrang- 
ed for a police escort for the car as soon 
as we get away from the bank neighbor- 
hood. See?” 

He looked at his watch. With a muttered 
exclamation he dashed down the corridor. 
In a few minutes he came back, carrying 
six of the little paralyzing weapons ginger- 
ly between his fingers. 

“Madame’s taken a notion to see you, 
Gibbs,” he grunted impatiently. That 
damned bird cer’nly acts like the usual 
breed of women!” he complained to the 
chafing gunmen. 

Hal hurried to the door of the throne- 
room. It opened at his touch. Standing on 
the dais beside the throne, just as he had 
first seen her, was Medusa. Her beautiful 



features were still a mask of repugnance, 
sorrow, pain, and Hal again felt a tremor 
of superstitious dread as he approached 
her. 

As he did so he was startled to see a white 
hand and wrist emerge from the concealing 
folds of the black robe. In the slim fin- 
gers was one of the paralyzing ray weapons. 
But she did not train it on him. Instead 
she offered it with an imploring, wordless 
gesture. It seemed as if the tortured stony 
eyes were imploring him to take it, and 
begging him to keep silent. 

Hal snatched the weapon. For some rea- 
son unknown to him, perhaps intuition, he 
immediately concealed it in his hand. Me- 
dusa spoke, the flute-like quality of her 
voice contrasting with the coldness of her 
words : 

“Well, foolish one, why do you stand 
here gaping? I only wish to tell you that 
Medusa pays well those who serve her. 
Go!” 

Without a word Hal dashed out. His 
bead was in a whirl. Medusa was as human 
as he. She had, apparently, purposely re- 
vealed that she was human. He had seen 
her hand and forearm. Why had she given 
him this weapon? He felt of it in his 
pocket. Could she be cognizant of Sol- 
lini’s plans of revolt? But what aid could 
she expect from him — a government agent 
who would surely bring her to book if he 
could. No, that didnjt wash. She could 
easily have killed Sollini, had she desired. 
Hal gave it up, but he was thoughtful as he 
rejoined the gangsters. He did not know 
why, but he pitied Medusa. 

“What did she want? You didn’t tell her 
nothing, did you?” Sollini asked suspici- 
ously. 

“She only warned me that if I got away 
from you fellows she’d surely get me.” 

“No need to worry about that,” Sollini 
snapped. “Get going.” 

They marched in double file for about 
a quarter of a mile, coming to a halt be- 
fore one of the numerous doors. Sollini 
produced a key and entered, coming out in 
a few minutes with an armful of what looked 
like mosquito netting of very flexible metal- 
lic fabric. These turned out to be conical 
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overgarments, that could be thrown over the 
head, covering the entire body, yet leaving 
_the arms free to work under their protec- 
tion. The fine, strong mesh clung to the 
hands like spider-webbing, so that the wear- 
er could grasp objects without difficulty, 
and the voluminous folds accommodated 
themselves to every movement of the body. 
The gangsters donned them without com- 
ment, having evidently used them before. 
Sollini explained them to Hal. 

“They’re shields against the cold-cocking 
ray. The ray spreads out like an old 
straight-bore shotgun, and with so many of 
us around on a job like this it could easy 
happen that half of us’d be petrified before 
we got through. You can see through it 
easy enough, so don’t go lifting it or you’ll 
be frozen before you know it. Notice this 
little flap in front? That’s so you can stick 
your own disc out, because naturally the 
ray won’t work from the inside out any more 
than it will from the outside in. But you 
won’t have no use for it, so leave it alone.” 
Hal thought of the weapon which the 
Medusa had secretly given him, and said 
nothing. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Raid! 

T HEIR way led upward, through a blow- 
er room in which large ventilating tur- 
bines were busily pumping air, then up a 
vertical ladder similar to the one in which 
Hal had been captured. Sollini, in the lead, 
lifted the manhole cautiously, then climbed 
into the subdued light of a private garage. 
The windows had been covered with white 
paint. A magnificent and powerful looking 
sedan gleamed softly. Charlie Smith climb- 
ed into the driver’s seat, inviting Hal to sit 
with him. 

“She’s armor-plated, got bullet-proof 
glass all the way around; cost the Madame 
twenty grand,” he explained proudly. 

One of the gangsters let himself out 
through a side door and in a moment the big 
door slid open on greased rollers. The big 
motor hummed softly, and the car slid out 
into a shadowy alley somewhere south of 



Fourteenth street. The door slid shut auto- 
matically, and the cohorts of Medusa slipped 
silently away on the biggest bank holdup in 
history. 

They threaded their way through the 
week-day uptown traffic, crossed over into 
La Salle street, and cruised past the impos- 
ing front of General Bramson’s bank, said to 
be more secure than the Bank of England. 
It looked formidable. Hal thought of the 
massive defenses which had been partially 
described, and he began to doubt Medusa’s 
wisdom. He turned to speak to Sollini in 
the back seat. 

“I understand that the minute anybody 
monkeys with the vault the $50,000,000 will 
be flooded with water. How are you going 
to get it out?” 

Sollini did not answer. He was scanning 
the street, the thousands of people, with 
quick, eager eyes. All of these milling 
thousands must die, but compunction for 
them was out of the question. Charlie 
Smith answered Hal’s question: 

“Look back and see what’s following.” 

Just back of the gangster car came a pow- 
erful red truck, bearing the initials, “F.D.” 
A fire engine, and a big one. 

“The Medusa gets cooperation,” Charlie 
chuckled. “That big boy can pump out the 
vaults and their entire water reserve in a few 
minutes. In the meantime the mains will be 
shut pff. Look around some more.” 

As Hal looked he noticed a slow, pur- 
poseful movement through the traffic. A 
massive derrick on caterpillar treads was 
slowly waddling up the street toward the 
bank. Looking carefully, Hal saw a thread- 
line glint or two, indicating that the driver 
was also wearing Medusa’s shield. He 
looked for the fine nets after that, and pretty 
scon saw another on the driver of a massive 
truck that was loaded with tier upon tier 
of gas cylinders. 

“That’s, for the blow-torches,” Charlie 
Smith explained. 

The fire truck now dashed past them, its 
siren shrieking. Traffic officers at the var- 
ious intersections began holding traffic back, 
urging the crowds into the clear. A stream 
of chemical fire extinguisher began to splat- 
ter the walks, forcing the drenched mobs 
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into the adjoining buildings. Medusa, it 
seemed, did not believe in useless slaughter, 
though she would not hesitate at anything 
that would serve her purpose. 

“All right, let’s go!” Sollini snapped. 
Charlie swung the car around at the end of 
the block. One of the gangsters dropped 
off, pulling out his ray disc. This he moved 
slowly back and forth, pointing it up the 
street. 

Without a sound or struggle the unfor- 
tunates in the path of the ray dropped. 
The street lost its animation. Motors raced 
and automobiles were wrecked. For blocks 
the force of the ray persisted, and the pros- 
tiate figures on the paving were the result. 
Beyond that the streets suddenly cleared as 
those more fortunate sought shelter. 

The gangsters’ car dashed to the other end 
of the block, dropping off Caprisi, who was 
almost slavering in his lust to kill. As they 
went they swept the street through which 
they passed, and several times the car lurch- 
ed and bumped violently as they passed 
over bodies. 

“Hard as rocks!” Charlie Smith comment- 
ed, with a grimace. 

The car came to a stop at the front of the 
bank. The fire truck and the gas tanks were 
already there. The men in them were seek- 
ing what shelter they could, for machine gun 
bullets were coming from somewhere, pos- 
sibly the windows of a high building some- 
where on Lake street. The distance was too 
great for accuracy, but the bullets were 
annoying. As the men clambered out 
Mickey McDonegal lay down with a machine 
gun behind one of the stone balustrades 
flanking the bank steps,, and began to re- 
turn the fire. 

A quick-witted guard had closed and lock- 
ed the massive wr ought-iron outer gates just 
before the ray had found him. His petri- 
fied body could be seen through the heavy 
bars. The torchmen were dragging up their 
gas cylinders. 

“Never mind!” Sollini barked. “I want 
to try out the Madame’s new idea.” In his 
hand he had a small flask of wax similar 
to the kind used for containing hydrofluoric 
acid. The liquid that he poured out was not 
acid, however. It was more like an oil. 



and when he dropped it on the massive 
hinges of the gates it soaked in like water 
into blotting paper. 

“She says it’s a molecular lubricant,” he 
muttered to the impatient torchmen. “Sup- 
posed to make the molecules of iron run past 
each other. She’d be sore if I didn’t try it. 
Well — I’ll be — it works! Up and at ’em!” 

The steel had suddenly bent like a wilted 
candle, and the great gates tumbled down 
the steps with a ringing metallic clangor. 

Eagerly they dashed up the marble steps. 
The paralyzing rays, passing through steel 
and stone without hindrance, had done their 
work. Customers and employees stood or 
lay around in strange attitudes. 

“Get up and grab the guns!” Sollini 
ordered two of his men, “just in case.” They 
jubilantly raided two steel pillboxes, set 
high up under the ceiling. A veritable ar- 
senal tumbled down, weapons that would 
never be used again by the unfortunates 
hired to man them. 

O UTSIDE came the steady drumming of 
machine gun fire. McDonegal had 
found reinforcement. Everything, seeming- 
ly. had been provided for in Medusa’s plans. 

“Get busy, you Gibbs, help tote that hose,” 
Sollini rasped. “You’re in for it now. 
Somewhere in this joint there are automatic 
movie cameras, and we’re all being mugged 
right now, so you might as well do it right.” 
This was true, Hal knew. Most modern 
banks had this defense. 

He tripped over a heavy insulated cable, 
and helped drag it along. A thin, swarthy 
electrician was hauling the terminals to the 
basement, where an assistant had already 
made preparations to connect with the power 
line. 

“Hurry with the joose!” came a shout 
from above. 

“Coming!” shouted the little electrician. 
A few seconds later a dull boom shook 
the air. Hal came up the stairs in time to 
see the outer door of the vault, torn clear 
of its hinges, being dragged across the floor 
by a chain attached to the derrick in the 
street. The electric elevator, which led to 
the main vault forty feet under the street 
level, had been wrecked. It was hooked to 
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the chain and dragged out by main force. 
Extension ladders were placed in the shafts 
and the torchmen descended to attack the 
most formidable obstacle that yet confronted 
them. 

The vault in which the gold was kept was 
an underground chamber which could only 
be entered from above. The vault itself 
consisted of two cylindrical sections, the 
smaller one about twelve feet in diameter, 
rotating within the larger one. A narrow 
slot in each of the cylinders coincided when 
they were in the right position, and the 
vault could then be entered. Any kind of 
damage would prevent the free movement 
of the cylinders, and the task of opening 
the vault would then be hopeless. 

As the walls of each cylinder consisted 
of numerous layers of armor-plate, alter- 
nating with layers of chemicals that would 
give off poisonous fumes when heated, and 
layers of soft, spongy metal that would 
take up the shock of explosions, it was con- 
sidered practically impregnable. The room 
surrounding this vault was ordinarily pa- 
trolled by armed guards, but these had 
been reached and killed by the petrifying 
ray. The chamber was now filled with wa- 
ter. 

“Suction hose!” bawled Sollini, and stiff 
sections of it were rushed in. In a few 
places it had been penetrated by machine 
gun bullets, but this did not fatally affect 
its efficiency. In a few minutes the power- 
ful motors of the stolen fire engine were 
roaring and flooding the street out of three 
six-inch nozzles. The water level receded 
rapidly. In ten minutes the hoses began to 
suck air, and the eager torchmen, who had 
been following the water down the ladder, 
stepped on to the concrete floor of the 
vault room. In the mean time others of 
the gang, all excellent technicians, made 
rapid predetermined changeovers in the 
vault ventilating system to carry away the 
poisonous gases. As an extra precaution all 
of those who were to work underground 
carried gas masks. 

The attack on the gold vault was to be 
made with a powerful blow-torch using the 
comparatively new principle of monatomic 
hydrogen. The hydrogen gas, immediately, 



before mixing with the oxygen stream, was 
passed through a powerful electric arc. This 
not only preheated the gas, but separated the 
two hydrogen atoms which constitute the 
hydrogen molecule. They reunited imme- 
diately during the chemical union with the 
oxygen, and this extra energy gave the high- 
est temperature, for all practical purposes, 
that can be produced on earth. 

Hal Gibbs, sent out to the truck for a 
wrench, came into a street in which the 
desultory battle continued. He felt aston- 
ished that nothing seemed to have changed 
after a very long time, although actually 
be had been inside for less than half an 
hour. Ingwitz and McDonegal were at the 
guns. A mechanic sat in the driver’s seat 
of the truck, partly protected from the bul- 
lets by its steel cab, and the derrick operat- 
or was snugly ensconced on the floor of his 
cab in comparative security while awaiting 
orders. There was a strong smell of burn- 
ing gasoline in the air, coming from the 
roof of a nearby skyscraper. The bandits 
bad evidently petrified the pilot of a plane 
who had attempted to drop bombs. 

It seemed incredible that the Tobbers were 
still undisturbed. Surely there was artil- 
lery available, and against artillery the ray 
and machine guns would be helpless. As a 
matter of fact two pieces of light field ar- 
tillery and their crews had been dispatched 
from an ordnance depot at Elgin, but the 
truck carrying them had collided with a 
large beer truck. The guns had been dam- 
aged and could not be repaired immediate- 
ly. The beer truck driver, having been 
promptly released on bail, went home to 
await further orders. Curiously enough, a 
militia gunners’ crew from north Chicago 
bad met with a similar accident. 

Hal looked up and down the lifeless 
street, and saw the bodies of the ray’s vic- 
tims lying as before, and the racketeers 
crouched along the buildings at each end of 
the block. Suddenly he felt a thrill of hope. 
It had seemed to him that he saw one of the 
supposedly dead figures stir. Yes! There 
it was again, about two blocks away. The 
man was crawling, inching his way along 
the flooded gutter. Hal looked more closely 
and thought he saw other slight movements, 
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but could not be sure. At any rate, it was 
heartening to know that the wholesale 
slaughter in which he had been forced to 
participate was only in part real. The ray 
was only fatal at close quarters, it seemed. 

Even as he looked others of the stiff fig- 
ures at some distance up and down the 
wet street began to relax, and a few of them 
struggled to rise. The lounging gangsters 
became alert. They presented their ray 
discs, passed them slowly back and forth. 
While some of the reviving victims sank 
down again, they did so only slowly, and 
others, the more distant ones, continued to 
struggle to the partial shelter of the build- 
ings. So the rays were weakening. 

Retreat! 

S TILL, the bandits had the situation 
well in hand. No one knew of their 
weakness, and the mere threat of the rays 
seemed sufficient to ward off a serious at- 
tack. If it were possible to attack them 
from the inside — 

Hal went back inside. From the depths 
of the ruined vault came stinking clouds 
of smoke and the roar of the great torches. 
When this stopped it was followed by rattle 
of an electric chipping hammer. 

Hal eyed the captured weapons on the 
floor of the lobby, but John Coroneos was 
standing beside them, alertly watching every- 
one that came and went as if he suspected 
them all. 

A possibility suggested itself. If he could 
knock out Coroneos, dash up into the steel 
pillboxes, he would have them all at his 
mercy. His insulating screen would protect 
him from the petrifying rays, just as their 
screens would protect them against the 
weapons Medusa had secretly given him. But 
if he could get those guns — 

Coroneos, catching his eye, grinned sar- 
donically. The idea, Hal decided, was no 
good. Coroneos was competent and could 
not be taken off guard. 

But if there was a gun somewhere else! 
Surely there might be one in one of the exe- 
cutive offices that extended around two 
sides of the banking room. The names ap- 
peared in gold on the frosted glass doors. 



Trusting in their rays, the bandits had not 
even bothered to search them. 

Like one who is killing time, Hal casually 
strolled to the door marked “Mr. Bramson” 
and entered. 

For an instant he looked into the eyes of 
General Bramson, who was just in the act 
of rising from the floor. There was startled 
recognition on both sides. Bramson’s face 
reddened and he darted for his desk, jerked 
open a drawer. 

Before he could get the revolver Hal had 
seized his wrist. The older man was no 
match for his great strength. He glared. 
Then he sat down. 

“So you’re one of Medusa’s men too?” he 
asked bitterly. “No wonder Schmidt died 
so soon!” Then he lapsed into stony si- 
lence. 

“See here!” Hal began. But Coroneos 
kicked open the door. 

“What’s the idee, buddy? Ain’t you got 
nothin’ to do?” He glimpsed Bramson. 
“So!” He leveled his disc at the banker. 

“Wait! He’s my meat!” Hal shoved up 
the ray disc. He stepped up to Bramson, 
struck him on the point of the jaw as 
lightly as he could and still hope to knock 
him down and out. Bramson'crumpled, and 
Coroneos guffawed. 

“What you got again’ him?” he asked. 
Not waiting for an answer, “Hand hie the 
gat.” Hal did so, for he could see there 
were no shells in the cylinder. 

Charlie Smith came dashing in from the 
sti eet. 

“Hey, you bozos, they’re coming!” 

“Who’s coming? The cops?” Sollini, 
who had just come out of the lurid inferno 
of the vault, croaked incredulously. 

“Naw, just people, men with shotguns, 
rifles; also some sojers with machine guns. 
They’re crawling along on top of the build- 
ings, sniping at us from all the windows. 
We can’t hold ’em with the machine guns, 
and the cold-cockers have gone dead.” 

Rage and fear flickered in Sollini’s hard 
drawn eyes. “Double-crossed!” he snarled, 
but he did not waste time. He bellowed to 
the torchmen and their helpers. Abandon- 
ing everything, they rushed out into the 
street. One of the ray guards came running, 
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having thrown away the useless disc. Ca- 
prisi had been struck by a bullet. Sam 
Ingwitz was lying in a pool of his own 
blood by the side of his jammed gun. The 
derrick stood abandoned. Its driver had 
sought safety by taking to his heels. The 
truck would not start, and the men who had 
come on it swarmed into the black sedan. 
It was full to overflowing when Sollini and 
Hal came along. Sollini forced his way in, 
giving Hal a shove as he attempted to fol- 
low. 

“You stay and explain to ’em, pal!” The 
muzzle of an automatic stared in Hal’s face. 
“Git, you Jonah!” 

As the truck roared to the south, men 
dashed into the other end of the street, blaz- 
ing away excitedly. Hal sprinted into a 
nearby store that seemed to have housed a 
typewriter sales agency. The clerks and 
customers were lying and leaning about, but 
one or two were already stirring. Hal dash- 
ed through and came out into a narrow al- 
ley. He ran up this only a short distance 
before he was confronted by a mob of men. 
There was no time to waste. Hal leveled 
his disc at them, pressing the button as 
lightly as possible. Down they went, and 
before they had recovered he was sprinting 
through a wholesale bakery establishment. 
The place was deserted. A truck was stand- 
ing in the street, its motor idling. It was 
the matter of a moment to jump into the 
driver’s seat and dash away. 

CHAPTER V. 

Escape! 

H AL’S position was far from enviable. 

He was now definitely identified with 
the gangsters, and at a time when it was 
common for officers of the law to ally them- 
selves with the underworld it would take 
some excellent explaining to clear him. He 
would appear in the moving pictures that 
had been automatically taken at the bank, 
and General Bramson himself had seen him 
assisting the bandits with their work. The 
general would probably not take kindly to 
being knocked out either, though by so do- 
ing Hal had saved his life. 



“I’ve got to capture Medusa!” he muttered 
to himself as he doubled and redoubled 
with his truck to throw off possible pursuers. 
“Things are going to pop when that gang 
gets back and wants an explanation. She 
may be on to them, and be ready for them. 
And again she may not, and if she isn’t 
then I’d better get there first, or there won’t 
be anything left for me to bring in to prove 
my story. They may think she’s a goddess 
or something, but they’d tackle the Devil 
himself the way they feel now.” 

He left the truck in the alley under the 
Wabash avenue “L” and walked to the 
back door of a place he knew, having help- 
ed to handle stolen goods there a few days 
before. It was ostensibly a paper storage 
warehouse, and there was no one in it. 

Hal found the rear door barred and pad- 
locked. He cast about for something to 
break in with and presently found a rusty 
bar of iron. The hasp snapped, and he let 
himself in. 

Everything was dusty and silent. Turn- 
ing on a dim bulb, he climed down the 
dusty, rickety stairs. An old box concealed 
the hole in the cellar wall, and Hal clamber- 
ed through, descended a steep flight of stairs 
toward a dim, reflected glow. 

A curse of astonishment came from be- 
low. 

“No use trying to coldcock me, old fel- 
low,” Hal grinned. “I’m wearing one of the 
Madame’s kimonos.” 

The guard stepped out of concealment, 
still suspicious. Hal let him have a moder- 
ate charge from his own disc. He eased the 
stiff body to the floor. 

He ran toward the lake at a rapid dog- 
trot. The tunnel was rather crudely made, 
lacking the smooth finish of most of the 
others. It was probably one of the first 
ones. It was narrow and rough, and this 
was fortunate, for there was no one about. 
The floor slanted ever downward, and in a 
few minutes the well lighted main corridors 
were in sight. Once he saw men running 
past a distant intersection. It was likely 
that the news of the Waterways National 
fiasco had already come to Medusa’s do- 
main. If so, the confusion would be a help. 

Hal counted on boldness and luck. That 
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the Medusa was a normal woman like an- 
other he now suspected. The terrifying 
beauty of her face was something else again 
that could perhaps be explained later. Just 
now he was concerned in getting her out of 
her throne chamber. With the weapon she 
had given him he could probably bluff his 
way to the surface. True, the infuriated 
gangsters might murder him and Medusa, 
but that was a possibility that could not be 
helped by worrying about it. 

Luck was with him. He reached the door 
of the throne room unchallenged. An the 
door was unlocked. Hal pushed it softly 
and had the delight of feeling it yield. He 
stepped into the spacious black room, un- 
der the pale amber light of the golden lamp. 
Medusa was not there. 

Crouching, he parted the velvet curtains 
near the floor, where a slight movement was 
not likely to be noticed, and peered through. 
The narrow space back of the curtain was 
also bare. 

With a quick movement Hal slipped 
through. His hand touched the cold hilt of 
the crystal sword, and closed on it instinc- 
tively. 

He was not in line with the laboratory 
door, but this naturally was his next ob- 
jective, and peering around the corner, he 
saw that which shattered all his precon- 
ceived notions of the puzzle he was trying to 
solve. 

He saw Medusa sitting in a chair such as 
dentists use. The black cape was lying on 
the floor, and Hal caught his breath at her 
beauty. She was distressed and almost ex- 
hausted, and she was far removed from the 
unearthly creature she had seemed. 

Dr. Missen now came into view. His mar- 
ble face seemed actually greenish in its pal- 
lor. There was desperation in his every 
movement as he set up an apparatus con- 
sisting of a small motor on a bracket. On 
the motor shaft was mounted a ball of sil- 
very metal. It was a piece of apparatus 
familiar to every psychologist, a device to 
induce hypnotism. 

“Now fix your eyes on the ball. Look 
close!” He started the motor. “Watch the 
ball! You are becoming sleepy — sleepy. 
You rest — relax — relax.” Soothingly he 



droned the words to the accompanying drone 
of the motor," until the girl at last yielded. 
She slept. 

“Awake, Medusa!” Missen commanded. 
Instantly the fair features of the girl were 
contorted in the repulsive mask of horror 
that had terrified a great city. 

“Tell me, Medusa! What did you do to 
the discs I gave you?” 

Under the imperative command the mes- 
merized mind could not refuse; 

“I partly discharged them!” 

“Why! Why! You have ruined us. I 
can never hold them now!” 

“I — I was not as far hypnotized as you 
thought. I was my own master.” 

R AGE and despair contorted Dr. Mis- 
sen’s usually bland face. Turning, he 
snatched up one of the little discs from the 
table. Before he could point it at the girl, 
Hal leaped, and as he leaped, he shouted. 

Missen turned. Immediately he swung 
the ray on Hal, but the latter, protected by 
his insulating shield, came on. Missen whirl- 
ed, jerked an automatic out of a drawer, fired 
once. 

With a vicious whirl Hal threw the 
scimeter. It leaped thro.ugh the air like a 
flash of light, like the real sword Herpe of 
which it was a counterfeit. It struck the 
wall, shattered like the common glass it 
was. But Dr. Missen, flinching, missed his 
aim, and had no time to shoot again. Hal’s 
fist caught him for as neat a knockout as 
could be desired. 

“I don’t know the half of this crazy mess, 
Miss,” Hal panted, “but for the time being 
you’re under arrest!” 

She was still struggling with the effects 
of hypnotism, fighting it off, trying to ad- 
just her mental perspective. He took her 
arm, and when she would not rise to her 
feet, picked her up and carried her out of 
the laboratory. Matters were complicated 
instead of simplified. Should Sollini and 
his gangsters came back before she was safe- 
ly away they would be rubbed out in a mat- 
ter of a few seconds. 

He carried her out of the black throne 
chamber. In the corridor a man whom he 
did not know was passing. The gangster 
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opened his mouth to shout, and froze that 
way. A lateral passage invited. Hal had 
never been in it, but it was the nearest one, 
and it showed a steep ascent, indicating a 
short passage to daylight. Up this he toil- 
ed. The girl was slender, but even a slen- 
der girl can become a burden to a man run- 
ning up a steep incline. There were steps 
where the going became steeper, and up 
these Hal stumbled wearily. 

In a comparatively short time he came to 
the well-like opening which he knew led to a 
concealed entrance somewhere in downtown 
Chicago. Carrying the girl over his shoul- 
der, he climbed up the steel rungs, ever 
fearful of the sounds of pursuit. 

At last, panting heavily, he laid his bur- 
den down. She appeared to be entirely nor- 
mal now and was crying softly. Hal patted 
her awkwardly. It was hard to realize that 
here, in the darkness of an unknown hiding 
place, he was comforting the girl who had 
terrorized one of the largest cities in the 
world, and who was the symbol of the pow- 
er of life and death over every creature on 
earth. In her newly discovered softness and 
normality she seemed like an entirely dif- 
ferent being. Only her voice was the same, 
honey-sweet and mellifluous. 

“Daddy!” She cried. “I want Daddy! 
Take me home!” 

“Your daddy’ll be around sooner or later, 
kid,” Hal assured her absently. He was 
wondering how to get out of the dark box 
in which they were still prisoners. “What’s 
his name?” 

“John Adams.” 

“What? John Adams? Your name’s 
Ida?” 

He heard her swallow, in the darkness. 

“Yes, how did you know? I want to go 
home. They kept me here — ” 

“I’m way ahead of you, sister. You stay 
here, will you, till I find a way to day- 
light.” 

But he could find no opening, although 
through tiny chinks the light from outside 
filtered in, seeming to his darkness-accus- 
tomed eyes extraordinarily bright. He could 
feel the rough surfaces of masonry of the 
enclosure, and conjectured that they were 
under the hollow base of one of the new 



statues in Grant park. But everything was 
solid. There were no stones that could be 
swung on pivots, nor any other way to get 
to the open air. Apparently this exit had 
been considered too exposed, and had been 
permanently sealed. This explained why 
there had been no guard at the bottom of 
the well. None was necessary. They were 
neatly caught in a trap. 

“Listen kid,” Hal said grimly. “We’re 
not out of the woods by a long way. You’ll 
have to stay here for a while. I’m going 
back. Can’t tell just what I’ll do, so won’t 
plan. But whatever you do — if you want 
to get back to your daddy, stay here. And 
keep quiet. If everything goes well I’ll come 
back to you. If everything goes wrong I 
won’t be back, but somebody else will. That 
big bluff Missen can’t carry on now without 
you for a front. So things are going to bust 
for sure. And if they bust, somebody’ll find 
you in a day or two.” 

Her hands sought his in the darkness, 
pressed his big fingers. 

“Come yourself, Mr. — ” 

“Just call me Hal. So long — Medusa.” 
He let himself over the side and silently 
climbed down. The passage stretched down- 
ward at his feet, bright in spots where small 
bulbs threw a feeble light, shadowy be- 
tween. Dodging from shadow to shadow, 
he was approaching one of the main corri- 
dors when he heard the echoes of shots, 
which rapidly grew in intensity; a ragged 
rippling volley of automatics, the rythmic 
drumming of a machine gun. 

The Ball of Lightning! 

D ODGING through a small connecting 
tunnel, Hal sought to get back to the 
source of the sounds. Another machine gun 
added its insistent clamor. It welled up like 
a flood when Hal turned a corner. There 
was a curtain of death being hung in the 
broad main passage. 

“Either Sollini and the boys are on to 
old Doc Missen,” Hal thought as he paused 
to take his bearings, “or they’re not on 
to him yet but will be soon. They may be 
gunning for Medusa, for the trick she play- 
ed on ’em. Good girl!” 
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Suddenly the lights went off. Dr. Missen’s 
foresight had extended to this emergency. 
His laboratory was fortified, and he evi- 
dently could control the power lines from 
there, regardless of where the generators 
were. 

Hal took a shortcut through another lit- 
tle runway, stopping when he saw the con- 
tinuous orange-yellow flicker of the guns. 
They were hammering away at nothing, but 
their light defeated Missen’s purpose. He 
could not escape. 

Hal had worked his way around to the 
rear of the bandits, who seemed to include 
a great many more men than those who had 
been implicated in the bank robbery. The 
underworld was in full revolt. There were 
at least a hundred of them. Some were 
serving guns, some waiting, doing noth- 
ing. Others were running back and forth 
from somewhere in the darkness, stumbling 
back with boxes of ammunition, perhaps. 

A few minutes later a searchlight flared 
up, then another. The corridor, pockmark- 
ed by many flying bullets and hazy with 
powder smoke and dust, was glaringly il- 
luminated. 

The iron door of the black throne cham- 
ber was ajar. And it was immediately evi- 
dent that Dr. Missen was hidden behind 
the door near it. In the white glare of the 
searchlights could he seen several of the 
small discs that projected the petrifying ray. 
But Dr. Missen had supplied his men with 
insulating capes for that very ray, and they 
were all wearing them. The discs were 
harmless, and the men were amusing them- 
selves by shooting at them. 

A hand waved through the aperture. Palm 
outward, it seemed to be imploring silence. 

The heavy-set figure of Sollini heaved up, 
etched against the brilliance. His heavy au- 
tomatic flashed, adding its barking report 
to the din. A hole appeared in the hand 
and it was withdrawn. 

A few minutes later a white handkerchief 
fluttered at the end of a glass rod. Sol- 
lini gave the order to cease firing. 

“What you got to say?” he demanded. 

“I am the man who made Medusa. I 
want to talk to you.” 



“Medusa’s the dame we’re looking for. 
Send her out, whoever you are.” 

“That I can’t do. She has escaped, after 
double-crossing you and me by discharging 
the discs I gave her for you. She is re- 
sponsible for the failure of the Waterways- 
National job. Skipped out with the federal 
dick. And while we’re fighting each other 
they’re getting away.” 

“Listen,” Sollini snarled, “whoever you 
are, you’re a damned liar ! We left the dick 
in La Salle street, and if the mob didn’t tear 
him to pieces he’s in a stir now. And we 
know all about the dirt Medusa did us. 
She’s through. So if you’re in with that 
moll you’re through the same as her.” 

“You can’t do a thing, Sollini,” replied 
Missen defiantly. “Your only chance is to 
play with me. You want to be a big shot. 
All right, I’ll make you a big shot. We 
don’t need the Medusa any more, and if 
she gets away she can’t remember a thing.” 

As this armed parley went on, Hal saw 
Sollini make signs to one of his men, and 
the fellow departed. Presently he came 
back, carrying a cylindrical object which 
resembled somewhat a small thermos bot- 
tle about six inches in length, which, in ef- 
fect, it was. Hal recognized it at once as a 
bomb containing the most powerful ex- 
plosive in the world, a mixture of liquid 
oxygen and hydrogen. A small cloud of va- 
por poured out of the vent hole at one end 
as Sollini adjusted the detonator. Then, as 
he threw back his arm to hurl the bomb, 
the other gangsters hastily ducked for cover. 
As the deadly missile drove through the air, 
Sollini too, turned and ran. 

The ensuing explosion struck Hal, in his 
comparatively secure shelter some 200 feet 
in the background, with the force of a ham- 
mer. Bits of rock and concrete fell on him. 
The searchlight went out. Gangsters curs- 
ed. 

“My ears as busted!” shouted one, and did 
not stop, though others roughly told him 
to be still. A flashlight returned to life, 
and a pistol butt crashed down on the head 
of the complaining one. Another beam sliced 
the darkness, revealing a scene of wreck- 
age. The bomb had struck twenty feet 
from the door of the throne room, but the 
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door had been torn clear off its hinges. 
Cautious feet shuffled on the floor, and 
many eager eyes turned toward the opening. 
By tacit consent the men listened, and clearly 
to the ears of all of them came a hurried, 
gasping groan. 

“Got ’im!” exclaimed a triumphant voice. 
“Keep your shirt on!” Sollini admonish- 
ed. 

“Better throw another pineapple,” one of 
the gangsters advised. 

“Nothin’ doing!” shouted mother, with a 
startled oath. “Wait!” He turned a light 
on the limestone ceiling. “Water’s drip- 
ping here — drown us all.” 

F ACES turned up at the circle of light. 

A long crack had appeared, and drops 
of water glistened at its edges. 

“Get ready, we’ll rush him!” Sollini com- 
manded, and the men moved forward to- 
ward the wrecked entrance. But even then 
some of them hung back, the dread of Me- 
dusa still upon them. 

“Now!” Sollini shouted. 

With inarticulate yells they surged after 
him. At the door they paused like a wave 
about to break, and then the beam of Sol- 
lini’s searchlight was swallowed in the 
gloom of the black room. 

To Hal in his detached hiding place what 
followed was like the fragment of a dream. 
He saw the leading gangsters, black and 
white silhouettes that threw fantastic shad- 
ows on the white ceiling, and in a split sec- 
ond he saw only a ball of fire that filled the 
door. 

That ball absorbed the men it touched as 
greedily as a chemical reaction. From the 
sphere came the popping of cartridges as the 
heat discharged them. The ball advanced 
into the corirdor, floating lightly and his- 
sing as it moved. 

“Ball lightning!” exclaimed Hal, forget- 
ting to keep quiet. The enigma of science — 
a mysterious force of nature that has never 
been explained — Dr. Missen had produced 
it artificially, and could direct it. 

It moved up the corridor lightly and aim- 
lessly, but suddenly, like a pouncing cat, 
it would streak for one or another of the 
men, who were dashing in all directions. It 



pursued them up passageways. There would 
follow the popping of ammunition, and a 
moment later the ball of fire would be back, 
seeking its next victim. 

As Hal watched the ghastly proceedings, 
and man after man was turned into a cin- 
dery corpse, he realized with a chock that 
the ball lightning would find him too, as it 
coursed its merciless way through the un- 
derground city. But as he watched in help- 
less wonder, his subconscious mind had 
been busy, and it had found the answer to 
the question — how could the doctor direct 
his artificial ball lightning to its victims? 
Missen could not tell where they were. 

The insulating capes, of course! They 
were metallic, and a man learned enough to 
devise the petrifying ray and the insulator 
for it would also know how to make the 
cape deadly to those who wore it, should it 
be desirable. Brains! 

Hastily Hal tore off the cape and threw it, 
a crumpled ball, far from him. The de- 
stroying monster of fire was still hissing 
about in its quest, although the last man 
was dead. It came so close to the hiding 
■ officer that he felt its stifling heat and chok- 
ed in the acrid flow of ozone. But it pass- 
ed him by, paused uncertainly for a mo- 
ment at the discarded cape. And before 
Hal’s fascinated eyes it suddenly ceased to 
be. 

The regular lights went on — those that 
had not been broken — and Dr. Missen step- 
ped out. He was disheveled, and his nose 
had been bleeding. Blood was dripping un- 
noticed from his wounded hand. He sor- 
rowfully viewed the remains of what had 
been men — considered by him convenient 
tools to aid him in the making of an ideal 
world. 

“All for a damned woman!” he exclaimed 
then. He looked at the crack in the ceiling, 
which was leaking at an increasing rate, 
walked idly back and forth, as if waiting 
for something. 

Hal waited until Missen had his back to 
him. He leaped. His hands slipped ac- 
curately under Missen ’s armpits and up, 
clamping back of Missen’s head. A full- 
nelson, a punishing hold. 

“Sorry if I’m a bit rough,” Hal apologiz- 
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ed happily, “but I haven’t any gat, and I 
don’t trust those little discs of yours any 
more. You’re under arrest.” 

Missen, his chin pressed into his chest, be- 
trayed no emotion. 

“You will never take me, Gibbs. I will 
die here, in the wreckage of my dreams. But 
you need not die. Leave here quietly, and 
you may still be safe. I have nothing against 
you.” 

He spoke with such assurance that Hal 
was shaken. 

“Why?” 

“Because in a few minutes there will be 
an explosion of enough dynamite to let 
the whole of Lake Michigan in at once. 
Everything is ready, and the explosion may 
come any minute. I myself could not stop 
it now.’’ 

The words, freighted with bitterness and 
defeat, carried such conviction that Hal re- 
membered, with a sudden panicky rush, the 
girl imprisoned at the top of the closed-in 
well. If he were killed here with Missen, 
and the passages all destroyed, the girl 
would die of starvation where no one would 
ever find her. He might still have time to 
get her and take her to safety through one 
of the other outlets. 

He pushed Missen roughly away from 
him and leaped into a side corridor. Mis- 
sen did not attempt to pursue. He was lost 
in a world of his own — a world of impossi- 
ble primal simplicity — the world he had 
sought to create by indirection. 

Frantic with fear Hal dashed up the steep 
incline of the blind passage. Each flight 
of steps was a renewed nightmare. Missen 
had said — at any minute — 

The explosion came just as Hal, all but 
exhausted, stumbled into the well. He was 



conscious of no pain, no sound, but only a 
sensation as of a mighty hammer striking 
tlfe base of his skull. Then only blackness, 
and an eternal roaring of sound in his head, 
and the prickling of innumerable white-hot 
needles all over his body. 

* * * # 

The pain came later, and days of twilight 
indifference to matters of life and death, 
when light hurt, and all sounds sawed his 
nerves like rusty files. The actual ten days 
of this condition seemed like ten eternities. 
Clarity came all at once, with a wan reali- 
zation of white hospital walls, stiff aseptic 
looking white curtains in a sunny window. 
Then nothing but sleep, and .... 

“Hello, the Kid Medusa!” Hal grinned 
weakly. 

A very pretty girl sat at his bedside. She 
was Ida Adams. She now looked little dif- 
ferent than millions of other modern Amer- 
ican girls, except that she was far prettier 
than the average. Her eyes of clear warm 
blue never left Hal’s face. 

He looked into them. 

“Kid,” he whispered. “They didn’t tell 
the half of it when they talked about the 
power of Medusa’s eyes. But say, what hap- 
pened?” 

“The explosion blew off the statue, right 
into the middle of a militia guard company. 
I wasn’t in the path of the gases so wasn’t 
even hurt. They found you at the bottom 
of the well, but you’ll be all right. How do 
you feel — ” she looked a little frightened 
—“dear?” 

“Swell, kid! Don’t go away for a little 
while. Jf you do I’ll just, well, just . . . .” 

“I won’t go. What would you do?” 

“Petrify!” Hal went to sleep contented- 
ly- 
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The Mutiny in Space 



by Gawain Edwards 




He caught sight of a bright object outside the window. A 



wave of horror swept over him, for he knew what it was. 




T HE rocket-ship 
Silver Star was 
the third of her line to 
try the hazardous voy- 
age to Venus. The 
first, leaving in the spring of 1981, collided 
with a passing meteor of about thirty times 
her mass, somewhere beyond the orbit of 
the moon and became 
the permanent inhabi- 
tant of an infinitesimal, 
irregular world. It 
may even now be spin- 
ning off toward Alde- 
baran, accompanying 
its destroyer, on an 
elongated path that 
could well lead to the 
ends of the universe. 

The second, built 
two years later, con- 
tained apparatus, bas- 
ed on the action of the 
photoelectric cell, to 
ward off such wander- 
ers in space, or if they 
were too large to de- 
flect, to avoid them by 
automatic deviations 
in the course. This 
ship, with five men 
aboard, swept outward 
too far in her journey. 

Missing the planet for 
which she had been 
aimed, she came to a 
horrible end by plung- 
ing into the fiery en- 
velope that surrounds 
the sun. 

It was five years la- 
ter before Captain 
Walter Ledyard, de- 
signer of both the 
earlier ships, could en- 
list capital and assist- 
ance to construct a 
third. She was nineteen months in the build- 
ing. When she was finished, in midsummer 
of 1989, she weighed eighty thousand 
pounds loaded with fuel, and gave room 
though hardly palatial quarters, however, 



for a crew of eight 
men, including the 
captain. 

This time Captain 
Ledyard himself de- 
termined to accompany her. Twice before 
he had been denied the privilege of com- 
manding his own ships by governmental or- 
der, because he was 
too valuable to risk on 
the venture to Venus. 
This time he had pre- 
pared against the pos- 
sibility of a further or- 
der to make him re- 
main behind by resign- 
ing from all govern- 
mental commissions 
before construction 
was begun. 

Ledyard was, at this 
time, a spare, sincere 
man of thirty-nine. 
For fourteen years he 
had been in the Feder- 
al Astronautical Ser- 
vice. He had been a 
member of the crew, as 
a young man, that suc- 
ceeded in establishing 
the first colony on the 
moon, (though the first 
successful flight to the 
moon and return had, 
of course, been made 
more than ten years 
before) . At thirty-one 
he had designed his 
first space-ship, a fore- 
runner of the passen- 
ger and freight craft 
that now ply regularly 
betwen the lunar satel- 
lite and the earth. He 
was the discoverer of 
the famous rocket fuel, 
ledyardol, which made 
space flight a commercial success and paved 
the way to final dominion over the moon. 

It was w'ith that same fuel, burned with 
liquid oxygen, that he proposed to propel 
the Silver Star to Venus. He had devised 
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EW of our authors ^ 
have really pictured 
adequately the full signifi- 
cance of a long interplan- 
etary journey , such as one 
to Mars or Venus. It is 
very easy , in theory, to 
speak of being in a space 
ship for forty or fifty days. 
Yet when one pictures the 
absolute silence, the ap- 
parent motionlessness, 
the gloom of the heavens, 
the sensations of weight- 
lessness — he must realize 
that this is a journey re- 
quiring men of the greatest 
courage and the strongest 
physique. 

For nothing would be 
more disastrous than to 
have a breakdown in the 
morale of a crew, due to 
fright, or monotony or 
loneliness, or some un- 
known peculiarity of space 
that saps men’s courage. 

Our popular author has 
given us here a most grip- 
ping story of a space flight 
that is as psychologically 
real, as perhaps man can 
picture it today. „ No more, 
after reading this, will an 
interplanetary journey 
seem as a lark. Rather 
one will recognize it truly 
as a grim and relentless 
battle with the massed for- 
i^ces of the cosmos! 
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the special and efficient apparatus that 
shielded the second of the Venus ships from 
meteors, learning his lesson from the fate 
of the first voyager into space beyond the 
moon. The Silver Star was likewise equip- 
ped with this device. There was, unfortun- 
ately, no way to steer the ship by self-work- 
ing mechanism. Guiding would still depend, 
as it had in the earlier two, upon the skill of 
* the navigator and the trueness of his cal- 
culations. 

On these points Ledyard had no fear. For 
twenty years he had dreamed of this voyage. 
His vision of the conquest of Venus caused 
him to join the Astronautical Service in the 
first place. Flying to the moon was already 
tame business to him by the time he was 
thirty-five. His restless 
soul sought new worlds. 

His eyes had caught the 
vision of a fresh earth, 
untenanted hitherto by 
men — a place in which 
might ocur the miracle of 
the millennium. On Ven- 
us all nature would smile 
upon mankind. Her warm 
moist air would bring 
forth food in plenty. Her 
. metals, minerals and wells 
would yield up inexhaust- 
ible stores of the sub- 
stances which were al- 
ready becoming scarce on 
the earth, thanks to the 
wastefulness of men and 
governments. There, in 
that new earth, the race might start again, 
profiting from the lessons learned in the 
old, conserving what it did not need for fu- 
ture generations of happy people. 

He now found himself on the brink of. this 
adventure of discovery, with his ship built, 
its launching runway ready, its fuels as- 
sembled, and plans made for its departure. 
There remained only the matter of selecting 
the crew. 

This was no small task. Despite the dis- 
astrous failures of the earlier attempts, there 
were hundreds — thousands of persons eager 
to try the voyage to Venus. Some wanted to 
go for glory, others for money. Many had 



a sincere desire to aid science. It required 
the wisdom of a Solomon, the patience of 
a Job, the firmness of a Lincoln to select the 
seven who were to go along. 

Captain Ledyard in later days had plenty 
or opportunity to scrutinize that crew — 
more time for scrutiny than opportunity for 
rejection and change. But in the period 
when all the world, as it seemed, was clam- 
oring at his door for acceptance he dreamed 
too much about the future world on Venus, 
and was not firm enough or shrewd enough 
to perceive the weaknesses in the men he 
chose to accompany him. 

Not that they were not all of the finest 
calibre, as judged by previous civilized ex- 
perience. One was his colleague in the As- 
tronautical Service, Rob- 
ert Spence, the physicist, 
a man of many accomp- 
lishments. Had you 'met 
Spence in his laboratory 
or at a social affair you 
would have marked him 
immediately as a brilliant 
mind and a gentleman. 
Yet Spence, for all his 
preoccupation with sci- 
ence, was continually en- 
tangled — it seemed al- 
most in spite of himself — 
with women. In taking 
him along Captain Led- 
yard was doing both 
Spence and science a fav- 
or. He was making it 
possible for this brilliant 
man to do his work in a place far remov- 
ed from his greatest distracting influence. 

The second to be selected was Elbert Cal- 
derayne, the Pasadena engineer, whose fame 
as an engineer was second only to his repu- 
tation as a planner of cities and an archi- 
tect. The third was Lemoyne, the French 
mathematician, a man of much personal 
vanity, but indisputably the foremost astro- 
nomical mathematician of his time. It was 
Lemoyne who had plotted the meteor-free 
course to the moon, and though he had him- 
self never before taken a voyage into space, 
his famous astro-charts had guided many a 
harassed navigator from the Earth to her 
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satellite with their unerring accuracy. 

Three others were space-craft experts se- 
lected for their experience and skill. Two 
of them were only high-grade mechanics. 
The third, Gurdel, had once been captain of 
a moon-liner, but had been taken from the 
controls for drinking while on duty. There 
was no question but that he would be a val- 
uable man on the voyage to Venus. Captain 
Ledyard saw to it that throughout the trip 
Gurdel would be deprived of access to the 
ship’s medical store of liquor. 

The seventh and last mejmber of the crew 
was Brunkhorst, the noted European natur- 
alist. Squat, pudgy, vigorous, no man ap- 
plied himself more assiduously to his science 
than Brunkhorst. He interested himself in 
biology and botany throughout a prodigious 
range. Even while Captain Ledyard’s ship 
lay in the ways almost ready to be hurled 
into space on its eventful journey, Brunk- 
horst carried on the researches in biology 
that have since come to be remembered as 
his greatest work. He established a tempor- 
ary laboratory on the grounds that sheltered 
the Silver Star, and drove his assistants 
ceaselessly to get the work done before the 
time came for him to leave the earth. 

Captain Ledyard congratulated himself 
when ' he had completed his selection and 
found that he had obtained an all-star crew. 
Such an aggregation of first-rank scientists 
had never before gone on an extra-terrestrial 
exploration trip. Their unanimous accep- 
tance of his invitation was taken by the com- 
mander as a good omen for the complete 
success of the journey. 

CHAPTER II. 

A Conference 

T HE Silver Star had been on her way 
three hours by terrestrial time when 
Captain Ledyard, completing a thorough in- 
spection of the craft, ordered all rocket mo- 
tors shut off and called the entire crew into 
the control cabin for their first orders and a 
lecture. 

Brunkhorst was the quickest to respond. 
He came in heavily and settled into one of 
the chairs fastened beside the door, planting 



his magnet-shod feet firmly on the floor, 
which attracted them. From the instant that 
the rocket power had been cut off every- 
thing in the ship had been weightless. The 
change had been particularly disturbing to 
the naturalist, who had not been able to 
take time adequately to prepare for it by 
means of the rigorous but efficient calisthen- 
ics prescribed for all first flyers before em- 
barkation. Physically he was plainly un- 
comfortable, but he was bearing up under 
his discomfort cheerfully realizing that he 
should not complain. 

It was a great new adventure to Brunk- 
horst — a first glimpse into the huge world 
of tremendous space and high velocities, af- 
ter so many years of studying the infinitely 
little. Captain Ledyard smiled at him re- 
assuringly, and Brunkhorst returned the 
greeting. The commander would have spok- 
en, longer with the naturalist — the one man 
in the crew with whom he had not been able 
t> get well acquainted before the start of 
the trip— but the others were already ar- 
riving. 

Calderayne and Spence came in together. 
Both had flown many times before and were 
used to the sensations of weightless journey- 
ing. Calderayne was in his most jovial 
mood, and called out as soon as he had come 
into the room : 

“Congratulations, Commander, on that 
splendid takeoff! I feel as though we were 
or Venus already, with you in charge!” 

Spence nodded at these words. Coming 
over to Ledyard, he shook the hand of his 
former colleague warmly. “It was great,” 
he commented. “If we can land as easily as 
we got away, this trip will be safer than a 
transatlantic flight.” 

Even the three mechanical men, as they 
clumped heavily in, were in fine good hu- 
mor. The dangers and uncertainties of the 
takeoff well past, all were preparing to en- 
joy the period of rest and relative irrespon- 
sibility that now lay before them until the 
space-ship began to approach its target. 
Only one matter marred the reception. Gur- 
del had received a nasty cut over one eye. 
It was bleeding. He dabbed at it repeatedly 
with a filthy soiled handkerchief in lieu of 
a bandage he had not found time to tie in 
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place. The blood had already smeared the 
side of his face. 

Ledyard eyed him sharply as soon as he 
perceived the wound. 

“What’s this?” he asked. 

Gurdel smiled somewhat foolishly. “I for- 
got to fasten my launching strap — fell from 
my hammock — ” He spoke a little thickly, 
as if the blow had dazed him a good deal 
more than he would admit. 

“Gurdell, you’re no beginner at flying. 
You’ve no right to be careless. You might 
have been killed, out of your hammock dur- 
ing the maximum acceleration!” 

Ledyard was plainly annoyed, but after 
all it was hardly the occasion for stern- 
ness. The matter passed over quickly, too 
quickly in view of later events. But at that 
moment Lemoyne came in and all eyes were 
turned toward him. 

The mathematician’s face was white and 
drawn. Within the space of three hours he 
had experienced for the first time in his life 
the crushing weight of maximum acceler- 
ation, then the sudden cessation of all feel- 
ing of weight. Both experiences are terrif- 
fically upsetting. Lemoyne, none too robust 
at best, had been rather unnerved. 

— But now, as he looked around aind saw 
everyone else at ease, even gay, he managed 
a smile and took a new grip on himself. 

Captain Ledyard began to speak immedi- 
ately. 

“We have attained a speed of approxi- 
mately ten miles a second, or 36,000 miles 
an hour, relative to the earth. In five more 
hours we shall have cleared the orbit of the 
moon. Then we will be farther out into 
space tjian any man has been before and liv- 
ed to tell the tale. We will be heading to- 
ward the orbit of Venus and flying almost 
toward the sun. We shall intersect the orbit 
of the planet in 982 hours, or approximately 
forty-one days, terrestrial time. 

“We have calculated to touch the orbit at 
such a point and at such a time that the 
planet will be there to meet and receive us 
when we arrive. We shall then go immedi- 
ately into the landing maneuvers, which 
have been worked out mathematically for the 
gravitational and atmospheric conditions we 
expect to find on Venus. When we have 



found a suitable spot we will drop down 
to the surface and plant the flags and mark- 
ers we have brought along to symbolize our 
success. 

“It will then be necessary to set up our 
oxygen liquifying machine and convert a 
supply of oxygen for our use on the return 
journey. Spectroscopic analysis of the plan- 
et’s atmosphere has shown that the air has 
about the same proportion of oxygen as our 
own. Therefore, since we shall have an 
ample supply of ledyardol remaining in our 
tanks, our returm-wil be as easy and simple 
as the outward journey. 

“In the meantime, we have about forty 
days in which — ” 

T HE booming voice of Calderayne broke 
in. “Just a minute, commander; do I 
understand you rightly when you say that 
we are not aiming at Venus at all, but only 
at the spot where we hope she will be when 
we get there?” 

“Not where we hope she will be, Dr. Cal- 
derayne, but where we know she will be.” 
“And what gives us this marvelous fore- 
knowledge?” 

The commander smiled faintly, for he 
realized that Calderayne, like many other 
experts in a specialized field, knew little of 
sciences outside his specialty. 

“Mathematics,” was the laconic reply. 
“We know the laws that control the move- 
ments of the planetary bodies.” 

Calderayne’s face, which for the moment 
had seemed genuinely serious, relaxed once 
more into its customary optimistic smile. 
“Those laws are mighty complex,” he said, 
booming again. “I hope for our sakes you 
have calculated them accurately, Comman- 
der.” 

Ledyard nodded. “We have.” 

Clearing his throat, he began again. “We 
will employ ourselves aboard ship as much 
as we can, to relieve the monotony that is 
inevitable on such a long trip. Of course 
there will be plenty of necessary work to 
do. Our lives and the success of our journey 
depend on the regular, faultless working of 
the delicate machinery surrounding us. 
There must be continual inspections of the 
apparatus, particularly the air-sweetening 
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machines. We will also be careful to watch 
the devices that protect us from stray mete- 
ors. Navigation and course corrections will 
be of constant and increasing importance and 
delicacy. 

“Nevertheless, we may find time some- 
what heavy on our hands before the trip 
comes to an end, and I ask you now to be- 
gin occupying yourselves while off duty in 
some pleasant recreation or study. Two of 
the three telescopes of the ship are at your 
service. The third will be needed^ for naviga- 
tion. I ask only that there be immediate 
and implicit obedience to the officer on 
watch at all times. 

“We will have three watches of eight hours 
each. The first will be taken by myself and 
Dr. Calderayne. Gurdel, detail one of your 
mechanics to stay on with us. Then you get 
below and repair that damaged head and 
for God’s sake quit mopping it with that 
rag. Don’t you know there are such things 
as bacteria? Spence, it would be a good 
idea if you went below and slept also. I 
want you to take charge of the next watch, 
with Gurdel and the other mechanic.” 

The gathering began to break up immedi- 
ately. The mechanics slapped each other 
on the back and tossed a coin for the right 
to join the first watch. Gurdel followed 
Spence and Brunkhorst out, stepping a lit- 
tle uncertainly and still dabbing at his fore- 
head. Calderayne, responding to an order 
from the captain, went below to see how the 
oxygen tanks had come through the stresses 
of acceleration. 

Ledyard turned from his instrument pan- 
els to observe with surprise that Lemoyne, 
the mathematician, had remained where he 
was. 

“Commander, is there anything I can do?” 
he asked suddenly. 

Captain Ledyard’s voice lost its imper- 
sonal tone and became kindly, perhaps even 
a little reverent, when he answered the fam- 
our mathematician. “There is nothing right 
now,” he said. “In fact, I think it would be 
best if you were to retire for a few hours. 
Though you are too much of a man and a 
scientist to admit it, Professor, I think you 
are suffering from a touch of space-sickness. 
A little sleep ought to help that, and you 



will enjoy your trip immensely afterward. 
I will perhaps need you a little later in cor- 
recting some navigation calculations I have 
made, but for the time being there is really 
nothing for you to do.” 

Lemoyne did not at once stir from his 
rather dejected position. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he replied. “The 
fact is I feel — I feel as if we were falling — 
a- if this rocket and all it contains were 
rushing in free fall back to the earth. I 
have a feeling that at any moment we will 
strike the crust of our own planet with ter- 
rific force, grinding the life out of every one 
of us.” 

Ledyard laughed. “That’s a perfectly nor- 
mal illusion. Professor. It’s due to the lack 
of weight, which naturally suggests falling, 
the only weightless condition we know on 
earth. It will soon wear off, and probably 
never trouble you again.” 

“All my life,” replied Lemoyne, “I’ve 
been preparing curves and equations for 
space-flight. But do you know, Captain, 
I’ve never before this minute really under- 
stood — emotionally, I mean — what depends 
upon the accuracy of our calculations and 
their premises? It is a terrific experience 
to me.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Mutterings ! 

B EYOND the moon; beyond the earth, 
they were now already nothing but an 
infinite speck in the limitless universe. 

Behind them the planet which had given 
them birth could still be seen. It looked 
about as large, perhaps, as a baseball and 
was seen nearly full. The surface markings 
were indistinguishable, for the whole surface 
of the side upon which the sun was shining 
appeared covered with clouds. The remain- 
der was dark, or only faintly luminous. 

At that distance the earth and moon ap- 
peared parent and child, the moon hardly 
larger than a marble. The earth and moon 
were still the brightest jewels, save for the 
blinding sun, in a heaven studded with mil- 
lions of points of brilliant light. The sky 
that hemmed them in on every side was 
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not black — it was a deep, velvety purple. 
It seemed almost palpable in its closeness. 
The stars and planets appeared to be swim- 
ming near and far in this heavy ichor of 
darkness. It had a three-dimensional qual- 
ity which night on the earth does not have 
It was at once close and oppressive and in- 
finitely distant and impersonal. 

Despite the blinding glare of the ever- 
shining sun, seemingly right ahead of them, 
it was never daylight, except in the cabin of 
the ship and wherever the sunlight penetrat- 
ed aboard. The vacuum of space reflected 
and diffused nothing. In any direction other 
than that precisely toward the sun there was 
always the night of space. 

These effects, of course, were not unknown. 
In an ordinary trip to the moon the dark- 
ness, the velvety closeness and remoteness 
of space are experienced. But the moon 
journey is one of only a few hours. Even 
the heavy freight ships make it in thirty- 
four hours. In such a period the terrify- 
ing hugeness of the cosmic world and its 
hostility toward men never really pass the 
stage where they are wonderful, exciting and 
curious. By the time the traveler has begun 
to grow accustomed to the strangeness of 
his surroundings, or to be troubled by them, 
his conveyance has already begun to go into 
its landing maneuvers, and the oppressive- 
ness of the other universe is forgotten. 

Not so with the journey to Venus. Be- 
fore they had been on the way two days, 
terrestrial time, the unchanging panorama 
of the stars had become an old story. The 
only man beside Ledyard who would have 
otherwise interested in the astronomical op- 
portunities presented by the trip was ill. 
Lemoyne, from the fourth hour after they 
had taken off, had been forced to remain in 
his berth by a bad case of space-sickness. He 
had been virtually unable to eat. His moans 
had kept the others awake, so that there was 
a growing feeling of resentment toward him 
aboard. 

Captain Ledyard personally attended his 
needs, encouraging and cajoling him. When 
time could be spared from the control room 
or the endless calculations necessary for 
navigating, the commander passed it with the 
mathematician, talking about anything that 



seemed to intefest the sick man. And those 
things had, much to Ledyard’s surprise, lit- 
tle to do with navigation or astronomy. 
Lemoyne seemed most interested in talking 
about his boyhood in Alsace, of his early 
triumphs in technical school, and of the 
little farm he owned in northern Italy, 
where he always spent his vacations in the 
summer. 

It was Calderayne who passed most of 
the time at the ship’s telescopes. His astro- 
nomical background was scanty, but the mil- 
lions of pin-points of light around them in- 
terested — fascinated him. He swept the tele- 
scopes up, down — all directions, trying to 
orient himself. It was like trying to deter- 
mine east or west when you are seated on a 
spinning disk. There was no east or west, 
no up or down or under or over. 

Even the earth and moon, which they had 
left, were no longer behind them. As they 
approached the sun it had been necessary to 
turn the nose of the rocket — though this did 
not alter the course of its flight — to catch 
the greater portion of the hot rays on the 
polished surface at one side. This kept the 
heat of the interior more moderate for the 
time being, though it made the apparent mo- 
tion of the craft extremely puzzling to Dr. 
Calderayne. 

“This rocket is like a cross-eyed man — it 
doesn’t look where it’s going,” he observed. 
Into his booming voice there had crept a 
slightly troubled note that was not wasted 
upon Captain Ledyard. “How can you tell 
where it is going, when it isn’t aimed that 
way?” 

“As long as our power is not on, we will 
pursue our original course, regardless of the 
direction of the rocket’s nose,” the com- 
mander explained. “If, however, we have 
the nose off our course and then turn on the 
rocket power from behind, we will be push- 
ed into a new course, the resultant of the 
two forces.” 

“Surely — but how do you calculate — ?” 

“As a matter of fact, we cannot calculate 
out exact position with absolute accuracy, 
but we can calculate it closely enough by 
sighting our instruments on the fixed stars. 
The fact that the nose is off the course 
makes no difference.” 
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“Not to you, Commander,” declared Cald- 
erayne with an attempt at gayety, “but to me 
it does — a mighty lot!” He managed a grin. 
“Someday I’ll have to ask you to show me 
just how you use those instruments of 
yours.” 

“Certainly — any time.” 

It was about Gurdel that Ledyard was 
really worried. The nasty cut on the man’s 
head had not healed properly. In fact, it 
had not healed at all. It was infected, badly 
swollen because of the soiled handkerchief he 
had used at first to swab it. 

The mechanic could hardly work, and re- 
mained in his hammock virtually all of the 
time he was not on duty, sometimes sleeping, 
more often staring sullenly at the partition 
over his head. 

Ledyard knew what he was thinking. In 
the medicinal stores aboard the ship were 
two quarts of Scotch whiskey. A little of 
that, perhaps, would have helped Gurdel in 
his pain, but Gurdel would not have been 
satisfied with only a little. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Ship Revolves! 

T HEY had been fourteen days out — a 
third of the journey was over. 

The earth was now no longer a planet — 
a round, visible and comforting world. It 
was only a large yellowish star, looking in- 
finitely distant. It seemed, in fact, that the 
entire universe, with the single exception of 
the sun, had been drawing steadily away 
from them. The stars that had seemed close 
at first were all distant now. The other 
planets were smaller than the dwindling 
earth. 

All sense of direction and motion had 
long been lost. They seemed to be sus- 
pended by an invisible thread into the heart 
of an abyss of velvety blackness. The cold- 
hard points of light staring at them from 
above, below and every side were mockery. 
Everything was aloof except the sun. It 
now had begun to concentrate upon them 
with a curious and unpleasant intensity, as 
if to bore through the polished side of their 
projectile. . 



The coldness of space seemed to the crew 
of the Silver Star to be a myth. There was 
no coldness in the particular portion through 
which they were traveling. The darkened 
side of the rocket could hardly give up the 
heat of the sun as fast as the polished side 
transmitted it. 

Spence announced, after an inspection 
trip during the second watch of one day that 
the heat was begining seriously to affect the 
liquid oxygen supply. Some evaporation 
from the double-walled vacuum fuel con- 
tainers had been expected and calculated for. 
But now the oxygen was boiling freely — too 
freely. It was true that they stood in no 
immediate need of it. If their course was 
sufficiently true the rocket power, which de- 
pended upon the combustion of oxygen with 
ledyardol, would not be turned on, and they 
could replenish their supply on Venus as 
they wished. But if the aim were not tru6, 
and some maneuvering were necessary in 
space to reach their goal, they would be 
helpless without the precious, blue, cold 
liquid they had carried with them from the 
earth. 

Captain Ledyard heard the news without 
undue anxiety. He had expected the rise 
in temperature as they approached the sun. 
There were still ways to keep the rocket 
from becoming too hot. 

“Turn on the gyroscopes that revolve the 
ship along its lateral axis,” he ordered. 
“We will begin spinning like a shell from 
a rifled gun. The heated sides of the ship 
will have an opportunity to lose their heat 
as they pass from light to dark.” 

“But what will it do to us inside?” 
“Nothing whatever. We may be troubled 
a little at first, but the revolution will not be 
fast, and we’ll soon be adjusted to it.” 

The commander’s assurance of manner 
was greater than lie felt. But it had the de- 
sired effect on Spence, who immediately 
went below to carry out the order. 

In a moment the drone of the great lateral 
rotor came up into the control cabin to 
Ledyard’s ears. Gazing out of his double- 
quartz window he saw the stars begin to 
move, swinging themselves slowly upward 
and to the right, passing the edge of the sill, 
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while new myriads of them appeared below, 
describing the same path. 

A book, which he had left on the table in 
the cabin, began to creep uncertainly but 
steadily toward the edge. He saw his pen- 
cil suddenly take life and roll, dropping on 
the floor to continue its way. It ended 
against the wall. 

For a moment or two he did not himself 
feel any sensation. Then, as he took a 
couple of steps across the room, he felt the 
pull of the centrifugal force caused by the 
turning of the ship. On earth it would have 
been a small, almost unnoticeable drag. But 
in space, with no gravity to compete with 
it, the pull seemed great. The muscles of 
his body, for fourteen days accustomed to 
no opposition except the attraction of the 
floor for his magnetized shoes, seemed mo- 
mentarily unable to cope with the new sit- 
uation. 

He lurched, caught himself by throwing 
both hands upon the table, and stood uncer- 
tainly leaning on the surface from which his 
book, ink, pen, pencil and slide-rule had 
already slipped in their journey toward the 
wall. 

The new motion had abruptly changed the 
entire outlook. He had been unconsciously 
considering the floor as down, because it had 
been down, or toward the earth, at the 
launching, and because he walked on it. 
Now, with a noticeable pull outward tow- 
ard the walls, the floor 1 was no longer 
down. Toward the wall was down; the floor 
was at the side. 

The instrument board, the panels of dials, 
the levers and switches which controlled the 
great ship, were now either down or up, 
depending on what part of the room he was 
in. As he approached them they became 
down (they were ranged against the walls, 
between the eight quartz windows that gave 
views of every side). He had difficulty, 
standing over them to take a reading, from 
falling upon them. When he had crossed 
the room he had to look up at them, as if 
they were affixed to the ceiling. 

H E was still clinging to the table, which 
was near the center of the floor and 
therefore approximately in the neutral zone 



where all centrifugal pulls were equal, 
when he heard the crashing of dishes in the 
galley below. There was a terrible howl, 
and sounds of scuffling. Someone bawled 
out with exasperation at the top of his voice 
— someone evidently who had been thrown 
out of his hammock by the sudden change 
of orientation. 

Had he expected any such havoc Captain 
Ledyard would have awakened all hands and 
issued warnings, but who could have known 
the effect of this centrifugal force, which by 
calculation was almost unnoticeably small? 
As it was, he permitted himself a moment 
of laughter, for the loud, exasperated voice 
had been that of Brunkhorst, the irascible 
naturalist, whose temper had been increas- 
ingly short in the last few days. From the 
general nature of the sounds, it appeared 
that when the berths turned over, heavy 
Calderayne had fallen on him. The engin- 
eer was even now trying to apologize in his 
optimistic way at the same time inquiring 
loudly what had happened. Had they struck 
the queried meteor? 

Lemoyne, the space-sick mathematician, 
was the first, oddly enough, to find his way 
through the hole in what was now the wall 
of the control room and to demand an ex- 
planation. 

After him came Brunkhorst, still sputter- 
ing and apoplectic, a trifle dazed at being 
awakened so suddenly and rudely, and 
Calderayne. All three sought grips on the 
table that was supporting their commander, 
and asked him in one voice what was hap- 
pening to the ship. 

Lemoyne was shaking. Now it seemed to 
Ledyard for the first time that something 
more serious than space-sickness, which 
should have worn off long before, was af- 
fecting the mathematician’s health. His 
eyes were feverish; they had a curious stare. 

All four were watching the thermodial, 
now that the reason for the ship’s rotation 
had been explained. Ledyard saw with sat- 
isfaction that it had already become a trifle 
cooler. The maneuver would be successful, 
despite the difficulty it had caused inside the 
ship. They would not roast as long as the 
craft revolved. Neither would all of the 
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oxygen boil away. The temperature in the 
fuel tanks was going down, too. 

His three companions, less used to the 
dials, stared at them longer to read their 
meaning, and Captain Ledyard had an op- 
portunity to study their features for the first 
time in several days. 

Lemoyne, during his period of illness, 
and Calderayne, for the last ten days 
through carelessness, had allowed their 
beards to grow. Both scientists now looked 
like totally different men from the Lemoyne 
arid Calderayne who had first come to the 
hangar of the Silver Star. The mathemati- 
cian was haggard, plainly ill physically and 
mentally. On the face of Calderayne was 
the expression of a man who has received 
a great shock, from which he can recover 
only with difficulty. A great deal of his 
hearty assurance had disappeared from his 
voice. This puzzling, baffling world of in- 
tangibles and loneliness was wholly foreign 
to his nature. He could not orient himself; 
he could not control his environment as he 
had been accustomed to do in the world of 
human beings; he could not adapt himself. 

Brunkhorst alone had kept up the nice- 
ties of civilized dress. At the beginning of 
every day (as marked by his watch) he had 
shaved scrupulously, washed, combed his 
hair, pared his nails, and seen to it that his 
linen was clean. Had he been anywhere in 
the universe he would have continued these 
habits. They were ingrained in him; they 
were a part of his mechanism of defense. 

In other respects he had changed as much 
as the others. Always a hard man to be- 
come acquainted with, he now had with- 
drawn completely into himself. Every at- 
tempt to commune with him brought out 
nothing but his resentment. His temper 
had already caused three or four little spats 
of some gravity among the crew. He had 
once announced with heat that he carried a 
knife for the purpose of protecting himself 
against encroachment, and at the slightest 
provocation would use it. 

Captain Ledyard was thinking of these 
things as he stared across the table at his 
men. Here were three scientists, foremost 
in their lines, among the most respected of 
the earth. Now, cut off from their accus- 



tomed routine, they were not so much scien- 
tists as men. It was strange, but it had not 
occurred to him before that such monumen- 
tal figures in the intellectual world were, 
nevertheless, human; subject to the same 
frailties that govern all human life. 

“How long,” queried Lemoyne in a thin 
voice, “will you have to turn us over and 
over like this. Commander?” 

“Perhaps all the rest of the way, I’m sorry 
to say,” Ledyard replied. “We must keep 
our oxygen and our cabin cool, at all cost.” 
“Now let me understand that, Command- 
er/’ Calderayne put in. “As we approach 
the sun it gets hotter; therefore we have to 
spin to cool off?” 

“Yes.” 

“And since our path lies directly into the 
fact of the sun, as it were, the farther we go 
the hotter it will get?” 

“I am afraid you are correct.” 

It was Brunkhorst who brought the con- 
versation to an end. “And we are now less 
than half way, and we are already getting 
too hot?” 

Captain Ledyard nodded. 

“Mein Gott!” The naturalist shrugged 
hi" shoulders mightily. Then he turned 
craftily, as if he had already mastered the 
new motion, made for the entrance to the 
galley and crept out. The others followed 
him without a word. 

CHAPTER V. 

“You’ve Got To Pitch Him Out!” 

G URDEL’s delirious cries penetrated in- 
to every chamber of the ship. They 
came even into the control cabin, though 
Ledyard had closed the door to keep them 
out. They were distracting his mind, up- 
setting his calculations. 

“My head! My head — oh my God — my 
head. . . .!” 

The shrieks came rhythmically, mechani- 
cally, yet each one with such heart-rending 
implications of agony that there was no 
ignoring them. At times it seemed that 
tf^ey were not uttered by a human voice, but 
by some mechanism, like a distant wheel that 
needed oiling, like the grating of loaded 
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wood on wood, like the cry of animals in a 
far-off field, like a child frightened and lost, 
calling for aid. 

It was the first watch of the twenty-first 
day. Captain Ledyard was in the control 
cabin, though it was not his turn on duty. 
He had not slept for more than thirty hours, 
and in that thirty hours Gurdel had not 
ceased to cry out regularly. The supply of 
narcotic that had kept him quiet before had 
been exhausted. Their meagre surgical and 
medical skill had done everything that was 
possible. 

Gurdel’s careless bump on the head and 
the consequent infection had brought him to 
such a pass that they had been forced to tie 
him to his hammock, with his hands trussed 
at his sides. His face was swollen until it 
was unrecognizable. He seemed hardly con- 
scious of anything but his pain v Yet there 
was nothing more than anyone could do. 

Spence pushed the door open wearily and 
came into the room, closing it deliberately 
after himself. 

“You can’t get away from it — even here. 
Captain Ledyard.” The commander thought 
he detected a trace of mockery in his former 
colleague’s voice, certainly in his use of the 
full title, but he dismissed it abruptly. 

“No,” he said. “The poor devil. I wish 
we had brought some more cocaine.” 

“No good. He’s beyond even that. He 
can’t live, Ledyard. You know that.” 

“Perhaps not. I don’t know. Fellows 
have pulled through worse injuries.” 

Spence shrugged his shoulders purpose- 
fully. 

“Might as well look it in the face,” he 
declared. “The man can’t live. Neither 
can the rest of us, if he keeps on with that 
screaming. Not a one of us has slept a 
wink for two days; some haven’t slept for a 
week. First it’s the confounded heat;/ then 
it’s the spinning of the ship. The heat has 
increased just the same, in spite of it. 

“Now it’s the heat and Gur del’s yelling. 
He paused to eye the captain narrowly. 
“And the food’s bad, too. Nobody can eat 
anything. The concentrates are getting dry 
and nearly impossible to swallow. I think 
the special vitamin foods are no good; 
wouldn’t be surprised if we all came down 



with scurvy in a day or so. We’ve got to 
get sleep, Ledyard!” 

“I know, I know — But don’t worry about 
the food. The vitamins are all right and 
you won’t get scurvy. As for Gurdel. . . .” 
Ledyard bit his lips nervously, the first sign 
that he, too, was feeling the strain, “ — we’ll 
move him up here with mer I’ll stay with 
him, and you fellows can go to sleep below.” 

Spence met the eye of his superior with 
insolent persistence. 

“That won’t do it either,” he declared. 
“If you can’t keep the noise from coming 
through the door this way, how are you 
going to keep it from going out the other 
way? Nobody’ll ever sleep with a dying 
man on the ship. 

“We’ve all got together on it down below. 
I’ve come up to ask you to do it. You’ve 
got to pitch him out!” 

Ledyard stared at the physicist for a full 
moment, uncomprehending. The brutal 
audacity of this proposal was unbelievable. 
Coming from such a man as Spence, whom 
he had known all his life, it was incredible. 

“Pitch him out? My God, man, are you 
insane?” 

Spence was momentarily confused, but he 
soon recovered himself. 

“Maybe I am,” he retorted. “Maybe all 
of us are — or soon will be. When men are 
lost in space— like we are — they’ve got to 
do the best they can to protect themselves. 
So I say, pitch him out!” 

T HE commander unconsciously closed his 
hand upon one of the heavy, detachable 
levers in the bank beside the controls. A 
wrench unlocked the releasing mechanism. 
He turned back to his subordinate white with 
rage, holding the murderous, blunt weapon 
in his hand. 

“Spence,” he declared, “I would rather 
pitch you out, and by God, I’m going to do 
it if you don’t leave this cabin at once. You 
have made one of the most murderous and 
offensive proposals I have ever heard on 
land or in space. Get out of here!” 

As he advanced around the table Spence 
saw a look in his eye that gave him little 
encouragement. He retreated hastily, with- 
out a word, to the galley entrance, climbed 
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through it awkwardly, and went into the 
sleeping room. Captain Ledyard followed 
him to the hole and went through after him. 
He was shaking with rage. 

“Here, you men,” he shouted, “get me 
that sick man up here into the control room, 
hammock and all. Step lively!” 

The two mechanics, both of whom were 
out of their own berths, were first to res- 
pond. Gingerly they lifted their suffering 
comrade. Calderayne also took a hand, 
though he was not needed. The man had no 
weight in the ship. The chief trouble was 
to control the invalid as his carriers, not yet 
masters of their own equilibrium in the re- 
volving ship lurched this way and that tow- 
ard the place where Captain Ledyard was 
standing. 

Gurdel was still sufficiently conscious to 
realize what danger overhung him. “No- 
no — no!” he cried out, “Don’t — don’t — !” 

The commander took his fevered hand 
sympathetically. “That’s all right, old 
man. We’re not going to abandon you. 
We’re only moving you where you’ll be more 
comfortable. You’re going to get well now, 
Gurdel.” 

The poor wretch seemed to take some 
heart at this, though he understood less the 
words than the tone of the captain’s voice. 
He immediately became quiet, and remained 
so, with only an occasional low moan, while 
they transported him through the narrow 
passage and hung his hammock anew in the 
control cabin. 

Ledyard stopped all but the two mech- 
anics as they tried to follow the hammock 
and its burden into the room. Standing in 
the entrance he had intended to try cheering 
them up, but he saw before him such a col- 
lection of dark looks that he immediately 
thought better of it. 

“Gurdel will be quieter now,” he said 
simply. “I wish you men would try to get 
some rest.” 

For a moment they had looked to him like 
a hungry pack of wolves. He shook his 
head to dispel the illusion. The mechanics, 
who had finished their work, were standing 
beside Gurdel. With an abrupt order he 
sent them back with the others while he 
returned to his calculations. 



Good God — did they think he was made 
of iron? Did they expect him to bear the 
whole burden? 

CHAPTER VI. 

A Mathematician Confesses 

I T was the twenty-sixth day. Lemoyne was 
knocking on the control room door. 
Captain Ledyard was glad that for once 
his patient had become quiet. The former 
pilot was now in a state of coma. His 
groaning had stopped, but his breathing 
showed that he was still alive. He pulled 
the cover over the man’s face, taking care 
that there was air for him to breathe, before 
he admitted the mathematician. 

“Good morning, Professor Lemoyne,” he 
said cheerfully. “You are around rather 
early. It isn’t time for your watch for three 
hours yet.” 

The professor shook his head. “No. 
That wasn’t what I came — to talk about, 
Commander Ledyard.” Mutely he eyed the 
hammock and the still, covered form in it 
from his place at the door. Ledyard saw 
his glance and reassured him. 

“Gurdel’s alive. He’s much better in fact 
— getting rest for the first time in days. He 
may pull through, now.” 

“Oh— yes, yes. That is good.” The 
mathematician’s feverish eyes were sweeping 
the room; they had forsaken the mechanic 
almost at once. They paused upon the bank 
of dials, rested an instant upon the navigat- 
ing instruments at the table, touched the 
Jittered pile of yellow sheets on which Led- 
yard had been making calculations. “I came 
to talk to you,” he began hesitantly, “about 
— about our course. Do you think you are 
progressing all right?” 

Ledyard laughed, perhaps a little uneas- 
ily. “Oh yes — absolutely. We were flick- 
ed a little out of the way early in the voyage 
by a couple of meteors, but I have now com- 
pensated that. We are making good time, 
but not too fast. There is no ground for 
worry, Professor.” 

“You are an experienced space navigator? 
You know when you are on the right track?” 
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“Of course, Professor. You knew my 
experience before we left.” 

“True — but you had navigated only to 
the moon. Now we are in a new section 
of space. Nobody has ever successfully 
navigated here before.” 

“You knew this also before you came 
with us, Professor. All of us knew there 
was considerable risk. But I assure you 
there is no need to worry about it. Our 
speed, our location in the heavens — every- 
thing that can be determined about our pro- 
gress, check with the curves and calculations. 
There is no need to feel that we shall fail.” 
Before the steady gaze of the commander 
Lemoyne dropped his eyes wearily. “I — I 
guess I was unduly worried,” he said. “It 
is a strain — a terrible strain, this long 
journey. We do not seem to be moving — 
yet I know that we are rushing forward with 
incredible, frightful speed. We are rushing 
toward the sun. If the planet we are aiming 
for does not keep her tryst with us we 
shall plunge into the sun as surely as I stand 
here. The thought unnerves me. I cannot 
stand it” 

Ledyard took his hand. “Now, now — 
perhaps you had better not go on your watch 
today. Things have been pretty unsettled 
here. I’ll take your trick, and you try to 
get some sleep. That’s what your nerves 
need, Professor.” 

“I suppose so.” The mathematician 
moved off slowly toward the door. “But 
look here,” he blurted out, turning suddenly 
and trying a new tack, “are you sure your 
figures are accurate?” 

Ledyard purposely tnisunderstood him. 
“My figures?” 

“The calculations for your course!” 
Lemoyne’s lips trembled as he spoke. “My 
God, man, do you know what depends on 
those figures? Our lives! My life depends 
on those figures. . . .!” 

Captain Ledyard saw hysteria mounting 
in the Professor’s eyes. It was clearly not 
space-sickness or its aftermath that was af- 
fecting Lemoyne now. It was cold, stark 
terror. Terror had been growing in him 
for weeks — ever since he had seen that green 
planet which meant his life-long safety slip 
from beneath the rocket, to melt away into 



space; ever since he had felt the terrific, 
crushing force bear down upon him, then 
the horrible weigh tlessness^Now it was 
very hot. He was craze^^KBkexasperat- 
ing, dizzy rotation of tl jjgBHBwy p. The 
heat they now felt was^MHNftning, it 
seemed to him, of the treWi^Hflarightful 
heat to come, when — if they* should miss 
Venus, the great ship would be drawn irres- 
istibly into the blue-white, fiery orb beyond, 
to be burned up in a flash of yellow flame. 

“There is no use to worry, Professor Le- 
moyne,” the commander was saying sooth- 
ingly. “The calculations are all right. I 
did not make them all myself.” He smiled. 
“I had your own fine equations to guide me. 
We are following, in fact, the very curves 
that you plotted and displayed before the 
French Astronautical Society only last year. 
At that time you were certain that a ship 
following them could not fail to land on 
V enus — remember ? ” 

( £V7’ES, yes,” the mathematician mur- 
A mured nervously. He paused a mo- 
ment, then muttered again, “yes, yes!” 

“Then Professor, since you are assured 
that everything is as it should be, why don’t 
you go and get some sleep?” 

“Because I cannot, Captain Ledyard, and 
I will not.” The words came from him un- 
willingly, as if he had tried with all his 
might to hold them back, but could contain 
them no longer/ 4 Did it ever occur to you — 
that 1 might have been wrong? Every man 
can make mistakes. What if I had been 
mistaken this time?” 

“What? Professor Lemoyne wrong?” 

Ledyard laughed shortly, a little desper- 
ately. With both his feet planted firmly 
and safely on the solid earth Professor Le- 
moyne had more than once, and with right 
on his side, shouted down imprecations on 
lesser men who dared to suggest that there 
might be inaccuracies in his work. Now for 
the first time Professor Lemoyne was review- 
ing his mathematical calculations from the 
point of view of a man whose existence 
depended on them. 

For nearly four weeks he had been en« 
gaged in it, knowing well all the time that 
the Silver Star was following the course 
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through the heavens that he, months before 
he had known he would be on the trip, had 
plotted out. 

“Yes — PrdfiBfis»Lemoyne wrong — the 
famous PrJHH^Spioyne making an error 
in his faiS ^P HlHfcfe. . . .!” The mathe- 
matician’s ^^gpSs filled with bitterness, 
irony, that did not lessen one iota the chat- 
tering terror that had seized hold of him. 

“Captain Ledyard, for twenty-five days; 
for six hundred odd hours, I have been 
thinking just that. What if I have been 
wrong all these years. What if mathema- 
tics itself is a false science, leading us to 
destruction? The other space-flyers who 
went toward Venus also had my charts. 
Where did they -land?” 

“But your curves have proved themselves. 
How about your courses to the moon? No 
navigator ever went wrong so long as he 
followed them.” 

“Ah, the moon courses!” Lemoyne made 
a deprecatory gesture. “That was some- 
thing we could understand. The moon is 
our home territory; it responds to the same 
laws that guide our earth. But out here, 
Ledyard, we are in alien space. How do we 
know whether our pitiful terrestrial mathe- 
matics applies beyond the orbit of the satel- 
lite? This is a yawning gulf, perhaps — a 
veritable chaos. This endless, . frightful 
darkness may be a void of innumerable con- 
flicting dimensions. Perhaps even now, fol- 
lowing my silly three-dimensional curves, 
we are actually traveling in the fourth, the 
fifth, the nth dimension, to a fate beyond the 
borders of imagination! 

“Consider my daily horror, Captain Led- 
yard, knowing as I do the flimsy premises 
upon which we mathematicians build. We 
live in realms of mind, not matter. We 
calculate what ought to be, not what is. At 
first, when I began thinking of it I left only 
uneasiness. Later it became fear. Fear of 
the unknown. What are we plunging into. 
Captain Ledyard? Is this reality, this hor- 
rible existence we are leading? Are we 
even now dead men, flying through illimi- 
table space? 

“Let your mind dwell upon these things, 
as mine has. Fear creeps up around you 
like a fog. It fills the hollows of your mind, 



obscures the distances and the sane per- 
spectives. It makes ogres of familiar things; 
brings doubt and uncertainty. Fear chills 
you through and through like long, unceas- 
ing exposure to cold. I am impregnated 
with terror at this instant. It is all that I 
can do to keep from screaming out — l We are 
doomed!’ We have depended on mathema- 
tics, and we are off our course. We are 
doomed, and the sun will roast us in this 
metal cage like suckling pigs!” 

The man had given away completely be- 
fore the terror of his own imaginings. He 
was suddenly down on his knees, tears 
streaming from his eyes. He grasped Led- 
yard’s hand impulsively. 

“That’s why I came here,” he cried out. 
“I am asking you to turn back. Turn back 
before it is too late! Go back to earth, 
Commander Ledyard, and save your ship!” 
Ledyard reached down and gently drew 
the mathematician to his feet. “I shall save 
my ship. Processor Lemoyne, and we will 
land on Venus, too. Your curves and equa- 
tions are correct, and I intend to follow 
them. Your mathematics are greater and 
surer than their author. I am ashamed to 
hear you talk like this. A scientist who 
forsakes his science is like a priest who 
deserts his God! 

“Now go to your hammock, Professor. 
Try to sleep. No one shall ever know what 
has passed between us, as far as I am con- 
cerned. Some day you will thank me from 
the bottom of your heart for refusing your, 
hysterical request.” 

A S he spoke the commander was pro- 
pelling the protesting and unwilling 
man toward the entrance. Once there he 
shoved him through with little ceremony, 
and closed the door after him. 

His nerves were on edge. He paced tKe 
revolving cabin, his thoughts whirling as 
much as the space-ship. Ah, the old fool, 
cracking up like this on the very eve of vic- 
tory! Men were such creatures of weak- 
ness, even scientists! He took out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his perspiring face. It 
was unquestionably hot in the ship, but it 
was bearable. And by God they would 
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bear it, every one, until they reached the 
planet that was their goal! 

A queer, twisted thought struck him sud- 
denly — a thought that for a week had been 
somewhere in his subconscious, trying to 
rise through his iron resistance into his con- 
scious mind. What if the old man was 
right after all. . . .? 

For the thousandth time he stared out of 
the quartz window into the still, pitiless 
darkness, confessing to himself that to all 
human senses they were not moving. Only 
instruments — only calculations could tell. 

And where was Venus, the planet that 
alone could stop them on their headlong 
course into the blazing sun? In his reason 
he knew where she was — hiding behind the 
sun, but due to come out in time to meet 
them in her course. But what if she did 
not? 

He sopped up the perspiration of his face 
with his handkerchief. Hot — hot — it was 
terrifically hot! The sun’s rays were like 
gimlets boring into the space-ship’s hull. 
They must roll — roll all the way to keep 
from burning up, fighting the crazy equili- 
brium of the interior with all their might. 
They must not, like Lemoyne, lose faith in 
the intricate science that sustained and 
guided them. The course was right — the 
calculations were correct. They had to be! 

But still. . . . 

With a start he realized that Gurdel, who 
had made no sound for several hours, was 
speaking to him. 

The injured man was lying on his back, 
looking steadfastly toward the ceiling of the 
control room, almost too weak to move, but 
perfectly conscious and coherent now. 

“I am dying, Commander,” he announced 
in a feeble voice. “I am not afraid to die. 
It was my fault. I was drunk when I came 
aboard the ship, against all orders and my 
better sense. I was the first to mutiny 
against you, but not the last. I only — I 
only want to say — you are a great man — 
Captain Ledyard — and you will — succeed.” 

A moment later, as if he had forgotten 
what he had already said, he began to re- 
peat: “I am dying, Commander. . . 

Ledyard was at his side, bending over 
him, but he did not seem aware of it. 



“Gurdel — Gurdel — wait a minute, old man,” 
the captain whispered. 

“I am not afraid to die, Commander — ” 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Burial In Space 

T HEY had sewn Gurdel into a tarpaulin 
— a long gray package, heavily roped 
with twine. Now the whole crew was as- 
sembled at the lower trap, the very bottom 
of the rocket, to launch him into space — the 
burial of a sailor of the void. 

The two mechanics were holding the body 
ready while Spence stood by to throw the 
revolving air-lock open at the proper mo- 
ment and close it again before they should 
lose too much of their precious air. Cap- 
tain Ledyard had an open prayer-book in 
his hand, reading over the service hastily 
to avoid errors. 

“Now when you cast him out,” he mut- 
tered, stepping close to the two mechanics, 
“give him a good shove, or else. . . .” 

They nodded comprehendingly. The 
commander began to intone the opening 
prayer. Lemoyne, standing on the opposite 
side of the compartment, sobbed softly. 
Calderayne, Rooking like the ghost of his old 
self, was stock-still beside Brunkhorst, for 
whom he had developed a tremendous anta- 
gonism. The faces of both men were lined 
and drawn. Their eyes had a peculiar 
gleam. The naturalist’s hand remained in 
the pocket where he had boasted he kept 
his knife. 

Ledyard commenced reading: “Man, that 
is born of woman, hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, 
and is cut down, like a flower; he fleeth as 
it were a shadow, and never continueth in 
one stay. . . . 

“In the midst of life — we are in death; 
of whom may we seek for succor. . . .?” 
He turned a page, continued — “most merci- 
ful — who hast been pleased to take the soul 
of this thy servant — grant to us who are still 
in our pilgrimage. . . .” 

Even Lemoyne was for a minute quiet. 
The mechanics stood like impassive stone 
statues; Calderayne and Brunkhorst made 
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no move. Ledyard turned still another page, 
to the ritual for the burial of the dead in 
space. 

His voice was solemn, fraught with fore- 
boding, interwoven suddenly with the majes- 
ty and inevitability of death. “We therefore 
commit his body to the deeps of the firma- 
ment, looking for the general resurrection 
in the last day, and the life — of the world 
to come — through our Lord — whose second 
coming in glorious majesty — may judge the 
world. The sea, the earth, the moons and 
planets in their wheeling, and the endless 
deeps shall give up their dead — and the 
bodies of those who sleep in Him shall be 
changed — according to the mighty working. 
Amen.” 

The reading was done. Ledyard gave a 
signal. Spence, with a quick movement of 
the lever, opened the air-tight trap. The 
mechanics shoved their burden forward, 
aimed it into the opening. 

For a moment it jammed in the narrow 
space. The air whistled by it, wailing, tear- 
ing. The mechanics threw themselves upon 
the bundle, worrying it into place. Abruptly 
it righted. The pressure of the air in the 
rocket hurled it out. Spence slammed the 
trapdoor shut, and the mechanics turned the 
heavy screws that secured it firmly. 

The ceremony had taken less than five 
minutes, but it had left them all curiously 
shaken. As he made his way back up the 
ladders and stairs to the control cabin Cap- 
tain Ledyard heard the others following him. 
He had the feeling that he was hanging sus- 
pended over a volcano that was about to 
erupt. 

All the way up he kept his nerves and 
muscles tense, ready for any outburst. None 
came. He reached the sanctuary of his 
room with relief, and closed the door and 
bolted it. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

“We Must Go On!” 

S PENCE was pounding on the locked 
door. 

“Ledyard, you’ve got to let us in,” he 
shouted. “You’ve got to let us in. If you 



don’t we’ll ram this door down. We’re 
coming in if we have to tear this whole ship 
to pieces. You’ve got to let us in.” 

It was the thirty-first day out. 

The captain aroused himself from the 
nap into which he had fallen from sheer 
weariness. He glanced hastily, almost guilt- 
ily, out of the windows. The same deep 
darkness surrounded them. The sun was 
where it had been for days. No changes 
had taken place in their position, except the 
normal one, undetectiblp without instru- 
ments, due to their terrific and increasing 
speed through nothingness toward the sun. 

“What do you want?” he called out. 

“Let us in and we’ll tell you.” 

There was a rasping, menacing quality to 
Spence’s voice that caused Captain Ledyard 
to reach into the drawer of his table and 
take out his automatic before he complied. 
The gun was loaded. He slipped it into 
his pocket on his way to the fastened door. 

Brunkhorst, Spence, Lemoyne and Cald- 
erayne stood outside. Spence was in the 
lead. His face was as white as if it had 
been dusted with chalk. His lips were 
trembling. 

“We are lost,” he announced grimly. 
“The ship is lost, and you know it. You 
have lost the way.” 

The four men filed in. They refused the 
chairs Ledyard pointed out to them. 

“What makes you think that?” he queried, 
looking quizzically at Lemoyne, who said 
nothing. 

“A blind man could see it. You shut 
yourself up in here so nobody can check 
up on your work or what you are doing. 
You keep us all in ignorance of our position. 
You tell us nothing — but we know what 
has happened. We are lost.” 

“Nobody has expressed the slightest inter- 
est in checking up on my work or learning 
about our position. Now that you are here, 
if you wish, you may examine everything. 
You may check over the whole data and take 
new readings. Convince yourself that we 
are not lost.” 

Spence waved it aside with an abrupt 
gesture. 

“No. We have made up our minds. We 
have come here to demand that you turn 
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the ship around and go back to earth. You 
have been invited to turn once. Now we 
demand it!” 

“You demand it!” Ledyard put sarcastic 
emphasis on the word. “ Demand the sun 
to cool off, Spence. Demand the earth to 
come here to us! We can’t turn back now, 
we must go on!” 

Signs of his temper rushed suddenly to 
his face. He saw that these four men, the 
' world’s foremost scientists, really meant this 
audacious request. Turn back, now? He 
would not even if he could. 

“What fine scientists you turned out to 
be!” He spat at them scornfully. “You 
want to quit just when victory — the greatest 
exploit of the human race — is just in sight. 
One of you” — he glanced meaningfully at 
Lemoyne — “is afraid we are going too far 
and too fast. What theory do the rest of 
you hold?” 

Spence replied in a high-pitched, excited 
voice: “Only one — we are lost unless we 
turn back now, and by God, we’ll turn 
back!” 

“This is what I think,” put in Calder- 
ayne, clearing his throat ponderously. “We 
are not moving at all, or very slowly. We’ll 
never reach Venus or anywhere. We’ll only 
starve to death out here in space. Our oxy- 
gen’s boiling away. Our food is low. It 
will be either suffocation or starvation, or 
both.” 

“And how do you know that we are not 
moving?” 

“For weeks I’ve been watching out of the 
lower telescopes. Things never change. 
The stars remain where they are. The plan- 
ets show only their normal movement in the 
sky. We have lost all velocity out here 
somehow. The Silver Star is just a free 
body, helpless in the sky. Sooner or later 
we’ll fall into the sun, or become a comet, 
but we’ll never get where we were aiming 
foi. The only chance is to turn back now, 
use up the remainder of our fupl and oxygen 
in an effort to get up the speed we’ll need 
to carry us to the earth, and leave the rest 
to chance or Providence.” 

“And you, Brunkhorst, what do you 
think?” 



The heavy naturalist only shook his head, 
sullenly, refusing to open his mouth. 

“Then I’ll say something,” the commander 
resumed. “I’m steering this ship by mathe- 
matics, not guesswork or hysterics. We are 
on the course. We will arrive in time. You 
have only to be patient ten more days and 
I will land you safe and sound on the planet 
Venus.” 

“How is it, if we are so close,” Calderayne 
persisted, “that we can’t even see Venus in 
the telescope? Where is this planet you 
think you’re aiming at?” 

“We can’t see her now because from our 
present position she is too close to the sun. 
My present figures show that she is less than 
five degrees away. At this angle the sun is 
so bright that she is invisible. You will be 
able to see her, however, in about twenty- 
four hours, at exactly twenty minutes past 
fourteen o’clock tomorrow, emerging from 
the sun’s corona. From that time on we 
shall be able to watch our target and con- 
trol our speed accordingly.” 

L EDYARD wished heartily as he spoke, 
that he could believe these words as 
firmly as he said them. A moment of silence 
followed. It was broken by Spence, who 
spat venomously. 

“We have no faith in your mathematics.” 
“Four men of science — who have lost faith 
in mathematics,” commented the Captain 
coldly. 

“We have lost faith in everything except 
getting back,” said Calderayne, mopping the 
perspiration from his florid skin. 

Lemoyne was staring straight past the 
captain at the bank of control levers in their 
places; at the shining panels of dials which 
brought instant word of the condition of the 
rocket ship’s many parts; at the heavy pro- 
jecting telescope which, trained now on the 
left quarter, threw its enlarged images on 
the screen — endless patterns of stars, mov- 
ing in orbits as the rocket turned. 

As the commander listened to the others 
be observed closely the mathematician’s in- 
terest in the controls. The one at the right 
would set in motion the huge gyroscopic 
rotor that turned the ship along its lateral 
axis. The one farther toward the left was 
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the master lever opening the tanks of rocket 
fuels. A pull on that would send the lire 
roaring out behind them. If the ship were 
turned around first the rocket would check 
their progress toward Venus, would stop the 
space-ship in its flight, would drive it in a 
hopeless attempt to get back to earth. 
Didn’t these fools know they were already 
in the gravitational grip of the sun and to at- 
tempt to turn back would be suicidal. 

He saw the little mathematician crouch, 
saw him leave the chair into which he had 
settled during the argument and make a run 
toward the panels. 

“Lemoyne!” 

The mathematician stopped in mid-course 
as if he had been shot. The others paused 
in what they were doing and saying, too. 
They saw that Ledyard had forsaken faith 
in his tongue alone. In his hand was the 
wicked blue-black automatic. His face was 
set in determined lines. 

In one step he reached Lemoyne. He 
seized him roughly by the arm and sent him 
whirling back away from the controls. The 
automatic covered all four of them. Its 
menace was something tangible — beyond 
mistake. Mechanically they began to move 
back toward the galley door. 

“All right — if you refuse — you’ll get 
what’s coming to you!” yelled Spence, beside 
himself. “There are guns elsewhere in this 
ship, and we know where they are. If you 
want fighting — look out. We can also play 
that game.” 

“Fine. You are welcome. Only let me 
warn you — I’m the only man aboard that 
can navigate this ship the rest of the way 
to Venus. If anything happens to me you 
are helpless — remember that!” 

At the door, Spence bared his teeth in a 
smile that had no mirth in it. “We’re not 
going to Venus!” he shouted. “We’re turn- 
ing back — to earth!” 

In another instant he was gone. The four 
conspirators clattered into the room below. 
Ledyard lost no time in closing and bolting 
the cabin door. 

Methodically he piled all of the available 
furniture of the room against it. Then he 
went to the table in the center, his accus- 
tomed place, and sat down, his automatic 



lying on the polished surface before him 
and a lump of wax at either side to hold it 
there. 

He made a mental calculation. Ten days 
of the journey remained. Could he hold 
out so long in the cabin? 

There was a water tap fastened into the 
wall. He found a pail among his equipment 
that would not leak. Fortunately the men 
below had not yet thought to shut off his 
supply. He drew out a pail of water and 
judged that it would do — it would have to. 
He had been taking his meals in the cabin 
for several days. In his desk were several 
dozen biscuits which he had not felt like 
eating earlier. Biscuits and water. They 
would have to do. 

From the corner of his eye he suddenly 
caught sight of a bright object in the dark- 
ness outside the left-hand window. It was 
about six feet long, and the sun was shin- 
ing brilliantly on one side of it. The airless 
darkness of ^pace leaves little perspective in 
articles immersed in it. At first Captain 
Ledyard stared at the object without com- 
prehension; then a wave of horror swept 
over him, for he knew what it was. 

When the mechanics had sent poor Gurdel 
out into space their mishap had prevented 
them from giving the hard shove he had 
asked for. The consequence he had warned 
them against had, like the fulfilment of a 
prophecy, resulted. The body had swept 
out away from the rocket but a short dis- 
tance, and obeying the laws of attraction, 
had inevitably been drawn back toward it 
again. Now it was describing an orbit — a 
greatly elongated, elliptical one, around the 
flying projectile. The rocket was now no 
longer a lonesome metal wanderer. It had 
a satellite. 

In spite of himself Ledyard was drawn 
to the window for a closer look. The object 
was now only a few feet away, moving with 
the serene gravity of a j aunty chip approach- 
ing a waterfall. As he stared, some in- 
equality of the satellite’s relation to the at- 
traction of its planet caused it to turn up 
on one side quite suddenly. 

Then Ledyard left the window, but not 
before he had seen too clearly that his con- 
clusions concerning the object had been’ 
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correct. Perhaps in passing the body 
through the airlock the canvas wrapping had 
been torn. Perhaps the wanderer had al- 
ready been in collision with a glancing met- 
eor. Something had ripped away a part 
of the covering of the grisly thing, exposing 
the face. 

As it turned up close by the window 
Ledyard had found himself staring for an 
instant into the open eyes of Gurdel. 

He went back nervously to the table, 
where, after a few minutes of reflection, he 
drew out a pad of paper, and began to write. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Mutiny! 

T HEY smashed the door down a day 
later with an improvised battering ram, 
which splintered the flimsy metal lock and 
sagged the thin panel on its hinges. 

Ledyard had been sitting grimly at his 
table when he heard the noise of the prelim- 
inaries. Quickly he had moved to the right, 
so that he would be behind the door in the 
event of its sudden opening. The furniture 
left piled against it tumbled down like fruit- 
crates, and the metal bent and finally gave 
with a tremendous ripping sound. 

Ledyard had already made himself a sec- 
ond barricade out of charts, the central table, 
and a few of the chairs he had hastily res- 
cued from his first. He waited, automatic 
in hand, for one of the conspirators to step 
through the door or fire a shot. Nothing 
of the sort happened. 

Instead, Spence said, from a cautious dis- 
tance. “Come out of there, Ledyard, and 
let us have control of this ship, or we’ll blow 
you to pieces.” 

The commander thought it prudent not to 
make any answer. In a few minutes he 
heard a cautious movement outside, in the 
darkened galley. Some careful hand had 
pulled the leaden, cosmic ray proof blinds 
over the windows in the hammock-room be- 
yond, so that no light betrayed the move- 
ments of the men leading the attack on the 
control cabin. 

Now, aside from the slow, irregular scrap- 
ing noises that betrayed maneuvering in the 



darkened area beyond there was no sound 
in the whole craft. Even the generators and 
the air sweetening machines were working 
noiselessly or had been temporarily shut off 
by the automatic controls which regulated 
them. More than ever the ship appeared to 
have no motion, nor orientation, no parti- 
cular direction. Through the side windows 
the stars still moved from sill to sill as the 
rocket revolved for cooling. Even the hum 
of the vertical rotor was distant, almost in- 
distinguishable. 

Captain Ledyard was finding time, in his 
extremity, to review the vicissitudes of that 
epochal journey, now entering auspiciously 
upon its thirty-third day. So weird had 
been the experiences of the trip, so logical 
and natural the developments, one by one, 
from the first gay party three hours out 
from earth, to this — armed rebellion 
aboard — that it seemed to him, even in that 
moment when he crouched behind breast- 
works with a gun in his hand, that there was 
nothing strange about the affair. 

It did not, in fact, seem to him that any- 
thing was strange. Since the death of 
Gurdel he had been unable, somehow, to 
connect his experiences with reality. He 
had performed his duties efficiently, punc- 
tually. He knew the ship was right, that 
the course was true— yet it seemed to him, 
Ledyard, as if he were a bodiless spirit ob- 
serving his own body work, without voli- 
tion. He had seemed like a soulless auto- 
maton, moved by some strange, powerful 
driving mechanism greater than himself. 

This was the effect of the unnatural life 
the journey had entailed. As he reviewed 
the incidents of the voyage step by step he 
realized it all, now. The man crouching 
on the floor of the control cabin, fighting for 
his life and the control of his ship was not 
the same Ledyard who had designed, built 
and launched it. That Ledyard would have 
been incapable of this violence. 

Likewise, the Calderayne he had known 
as a boy in technical school, the Calderayne 
who had won international prominence as a 
builder and an engineer — that Calderayne 
was not the haggard, overwrought man who 
had accompanied Spence into the cabin a 
few days before, demanding that he give up 
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the glorious adventure for pitiful safety’s 
sake — who might, for all Ledyard knew, be 
hiding in the galley even now with a gun 
in his hand, waiting to kill the friend of 
many years. 

■ So also with Spence, with Brunkhorst, 
with Lemoyne. The men who now inhabit- 
ed the Silver Star were not the same as those 
who had started with her. An unseen, mal- 
ignant force had gained control of them, 
had twisted and warped them beyond recog- 
nition so that now, the lives of all of them 
hung in the balance. 

Something jerked Captain Ledyard 
abruptly out of this reverie. His keen eyes, 
used by now to searching for objects in the 
gloom, perceived a hand that had crept into 
sight, a pistol gripped in it. It turned 
waveringly toward the spot where he lay 
hidden. Following the hand he traced the 
outline of the arm dimly in the darkness of 
the galley. At the end of the arm there 
must be shoulders and a head. Whose? 

Slowly the dim outline came clearer. 
The captain could make it out. He had 
sighted one of them! 

C OOLLY, with a hand that was certain 
and a brain suddenly cleared of the 
vapors of doubt and indecision, he raised 
his own pistol and took careful aim on the 
nebulous form in the opening. Perhaps 
they would get him in the end; the weight 
of numbers was on their side, but he would 
surely account for one of them. He smiled 
grimly, sucking in his breath. Now! 

But for some reason his finger refused to 
obey his mind’s command to pull the trig- 
ger. This man — might be Spence. It 
might be Calderayne. Good Lord, could he 
shoot in cold blood one of the six men re- 
maining now in his proud, hand-picked 
crew of scientists and technicians? Inside 
him a great voice suddenly cried out against 
it. These fellows were not beasts — they 
were men, and 'scientific men at that. Shoot 
one of them? Perhaps their threats against 
him were not real. Perhaps they were not 
mad, but he was. Maybe they were trying 
to save him for himself. 

Seven sane, reasoning men alone on a ship 



in space had no business gunning for each 
other in the dark. It was all a misunder- 
standing, the whole thing — a kind of spell 
that had been thrown on them by the demon 
guardian of these mysterious regions. 

Slowly he lowered his gun and crouched 
against the floor. Here was a battle to be 
fought — but it was a battle with himself, 
not with these others. He had made a great 
discovery, lying there behind his barricade. 
Words had brought the quarrel about. 
Would words not right it again? 

Then still another thought struck him. 
Was this why the other ships had failed? 
Had the predecessor of the Silver Star 
slipped by its goal and plunged into the 
sun because her crew, on the thirty-third day 
of their voyaging, became mad and sent their 
space-ship wilfully to its doom? 

There was only one way to prevent the 
same fate from befalling the Silver Star. 
Ledyard smiled grimly. The men would 
surely listen, if he would talk to them. 
Now that he had seen the matter in its pro- 
per light he must make them see it too. He 
must! He must! There was no other way ! 

The automaton that had controlled him 
for so many days commanded him to rise to 
his feet. He saw himself lay the pistol 
down beside the barricade. He saw his head 
move up beyond the protection, perceived 
his back become erect, his hands stretch out 
toward the door. 

“ Spence — Calderayne — Lemoyne!” he 
called out. “I have something to say that 
you ought to know — ” 

The sentence was never finished. 

Out of the darkness near the door there 
came simultaneously two shots, followed by 
a tardy third. Ledyard dropped down 
again, behind his barricade. Blood was 
oozing slowly from the corner of his mouth. 
His hands were limp, slow to respond. 
Nevertheless he took from his pocket the 
stub of a soft pencil, and on the gray floor 
wrote a message. 

He had hardly completed it before his 
weakness overtook him completely. He fell 
limp, sprawling over what he had written, 
as if to protect it with his own body from 
the trampling feet of his assailants. 
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CHAPTER X. 

S PENCE turned him over gingerly, feel- 
ing for the heart. 

“He’s gone,” he announced. 

The thought was sobering. All six ( (the 
mechanics had also accompanied them) 
stood for a moment in silence. The Cald- 
erayne remarked: 

“We will have to bury him — after we have 
turned the rocket ship around.” 

Brunkhorst, more thorough than the oth- 
ers in observing details, discovered the mes- 
sage written on the floor. He read it slowly 
aloud : 

"We have all lost our minds. The ship is 
in her course. For God’s sake don’t try to 
turn back now — not oxygen enough — it’s 
certain death. Find full directions how to 
land in table drawer — I wrote them out for 
you — good luck — Ledyard.” 

It was the smothered exclamation that had 
escaped Lemoyne, the astronomer and mathe- 
matician, that brought them out of the sil- 
ence that followed this message from the 
dead. Lemoyne had been adjusting the con- 
trol cabin telescope toward the sun, working 
out their bearings for the proposed return. 

What he had seen had caused him first to 
exclaim, then to cry out: 

“Venus — Venus! She’s emerging from 
the sun, as Ledyard sai(\ she would!” 

The others hastened to see. Upon the pro- 
jected field of the screen they beheld the 
shimmering image of the earth they had 
come so far to visit. Already she appeared 
almost as large as a pea, emerging from 
the sun’s brilliant corona. She was where 
Ledyard had expected her. She was on 
time, to keep her tryst with the Silver Star. 

"Get the directions out of the table draw- 
er,” commanded Spence. Calderayne res- 
ponded with greater alacrity than he had 
shown for many days. The manuscript was 
in perfect order, written closely in Captain 
Ledyard’s fine, legible hand. 

“From the time you first sight the planet, 
reverse the ship and begin using the rockets 
to slow the speed. When you arrive near 



the planet’s atmosphere your retardation 
should have been sufficient to allow im- 
mediate performance of the braking el- 
lipses.” 

There followed page after page of tables 
and curves; the minutiae of navigation in 
new and dangerous space. There was all 
the necessary data and formulae, worked out 
by Captain Ledyard through weary hours of 
calculation. 

“Good God,” ejaculated Lemoyne, look- 
ing up from the paper, “this man has saved 
our lives — and we have murdered him!” 

Spence quietly eomposed the limbs of the 
captain, and closed the eyes. Standing over 
the body he raised his right hand. “I was 
the one who killed him,” he exclaimed. 
“Now I shall live for him. The Silver Star 
will land on Venus in Captain Ledyard’s 
name. When civilization follows us to the 
new planet everyone will know that Ledyard 
was a man while all the rest of us were cow- 
ards. 

“Gentlemen, I shall never forget to my 
dying day how he looked at us when he 
said: ‘Men of science — who have lost faith 
in mathematics’!” 

Calderayne came, and stood beside the 
captain also. “I shall build a city on Venus 
for him,” he declared. “His dream was for 
a perfect world. If laying out that city 
will help realize the dream, it shall be done.” 

Lemoyne said: “I will codify and elabor- 
ate the curves and calculations of this flight 
in his name. The great space-ships of the 
future, going from the earth to Venus and 
back again, will fly what will be known as 
the Ledyard route.” 

“Humph!” said Brunkhorst brusquely. 
“All this depends upon whether Venus is 
habitable or not. I will do exactly what I 
came along to do — determine whether any 
or all of your fine schemes are possible. 

“If they are, I shall write a book about 
the planet. It will be my contribution. It 
will attract the kind of people you will want 
to fly your ships and inhabit your city.” 

It was one of the mechanics who thought 
to drape a sheet over the body of his com- 
mander. The men of science were already 
dwelling on other things. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ledyard’s Reward 

P ASSENGERS to Venus in the luxurious 
modern space liners that ply between 
the earth, Venus and the moon often exclaim 
in astonishment and wonder at the curious 
and impressive monument that now rises at 
the edge of Ledyard Field, space-harbor for 
the Venusian metropolis of Calderayne. 

It is not surprising that this should be 
true, for nothing about the field, despite the 
tremendous hangars, the great duralumin 
landing cradles, and the modern runways 
of stainless steel at the take-off plaza, is 
more calculated to take the eye than that 
monument. It is high, towering over the 
low hangars, firmly built in the general 
9tyle of that blocky, inspiring architecture 
which characterizes the most modern struc- 
tures. Made of black stone, it stands out 
vividly in the glitter of stainless steel and 
aluminum alloy of the field’s equipment. 

But it is not this that makes it an object 
to be remembered. Rather it is the strange 



and compelling quality in the treatment of 
the face that surmounts the arresting pile. 

The face is that of a man, perhaps forty 
years of age, slightly uplifted; the chin is 
firm yet kindly. But the eyes seem to bear 
a light not of Earth or Venus, they are star- 
ing steadfastly into some other world — per- 
haps into the future itself — into that future 
which all great men perceive, when the uni- 
verse will be won for humankind, when men 
will have so far conquered even themselves 
that all life will be pleasant and profitable. 

A few of the thousands who come and go 
at the field have paused to read the inscrip- 
tion carved deeply into the black stone at 
its base: 

Captain Walter Ledyard 
Pilot of the Silver Star, 

First Space Ship to Reach Venus 

[This Monument Was Erected by His 
Comrades 

Below it is a group of men in bas-relief, 
standing over a prostrate figure as if bowed 
down with uncontrollable grief. Then the 
further inscription: 

May God and Posterity Forgive Us. 



THE END 
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What Is Your Science Knowledge? 



Test Yourself By This Questionnaire 



1 . 



es- 



What speed is necessary to 
cape from the earth’s attraction? 
(Page 442) 

2. What is a catalyst? (Page 458) 

3. How is oxygen produced chem- 
ically? (Page 458) 

4. How is a coracle made? (Page 
469) 

5. What effect has a cathode stream 
on oil? (Page 478) 

(6. How is it possible to have an in- 
visible guard for a passageway? 
(Page 482) 



8 . 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



What is monatomic hydrogen? 
What use has it? (Page 492) 

How would a space ship from 
earth to Venus be aimed through 
the heavens? (Page 504) 

What is Ganymede? (Page 526) 
What is the shortest Mars-Jupi- 
ter distance? (Page 527) 

What is Ceres? What is its 
size? (Page 534) 

What is the relation between the 
surface gravitation of Mars and 
Jupiter? (Page 534) 
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The Disc-Men of Jupiter 

By Manly Wade Wellman 



In front whirled one asteroid and behind another, 
quivered like a taut harpstring. 



T HE year was 2698, 
the hour was mid- 
night, the place was 
Ekedome, City of the 
Martian rulers. In a gorgeous pleasure 
apartment, high up on the cliff-like face of 
a towering building that loomed above the 
intersection of three canals, an orgy was in 
progress. 

The spacious, high- 
domed room was bril- 
liantly lighted by a ray 
that constantly chang- 
ed color, now red, now 
green, now violet. This 
was the noted “joy- 
lamp”, invented by a 
mad scientist to admin- 
ister a new and un- 
heard-of intoxication 
to all who came into 
its light. Beneath it 
divans were spread and 
cushions heaped, and 
on these lolled the 
pleasure seekers. They 
drank potent liquors 
of both Martian and 
Terrestrial distillation. 

They listened to the 
fascinating music. They 
looked at the three 
television screens on 
the walls, where were 
presented three enter- 
taining dramas — one 
a whimsical, intellec- 
tual comedy, one a his- 
torical romance of an- 
cient Mars, one a stark, 
horrible thing that 
made the head swim 
and the heart race. 

The majority of 
those present were 
Jean, mahogany-colored Martians, their bulg- 
ing eyes and grinning teeth flashing against 
the darkness of their thin-drawn, almost 
mummy-like faces. Here and there were 
Terrestrial men and women, easily recog- 
nizable by their more robust physiques, 
lighter complexions and softer contours of 



The Disc-Men of Jupiter face and figure. 

By the author of The music S rew 

“When Planets Clashed ” louder and wilder, the 

three shadowy dramas 
flashed away into nothingness, and from a 
black well in the center of the room rose a 
platform. On it was the writhing form of 
a Martian dancing girl. So fast were her 
rhythmic movements that she seemed to 
shimmer, to sprout 

T HOSE who read Mr.^l 
Wellman’s exciting 



story, “ When Planets 
Clashed” in the Spring 
Wonder Stories Quarterly 
will welcome this continua- 
tion of the adventures of 
our Martian and terrestrial 
astronauts. 

Mars as we know it is a 
dying world; its people 
must find a new home for 
themselves if they are not 
to perish. What parts of 
the solar system are left to 
them? The question is a 
vital one and it is given to 
a young earthling to settle 
it in a decisive manner. 

' One of the most interest- 
ing but as yet unknown 
worlds of the solar system 
is Ganymede, third satellite 
of Jupiter. Our telescopes, 
as yet are unable to tell us 
much about this world. But 
we know from its position 
in space, its size and ap- 
parent mass, it may be a fit 
place for human life. To 
answer this question, our 
astronauts brave the great 
unknown of space and en- 
counter a series of thrill- 
ing adventures with a sud- 
den and dramatic climax. 



new arms and legs, to 
turn into two or three 
dancers. Her perform- 
ance was greeted with 
a storm of applause 
and all watched close- 
ly. The ever-changing 
rays of the joy-lamp 
6hone down, bringing 
wickedly delightful 
thrills to every soul 
there, even to the 
young man by the door 
who wished he had not 
come. 

He was a Terrestrial, 
perhaps twenty-five 
years old, more than 
six feet tall and of a 
sinewy slimness. His 
clear-cut, tanned fea- 
tures and the unruly 
locks of tawny hair 
above were somehow 
familiar to every be- 
holder, although no- 
body knew him save 
the companion who 
had brought him and 
to whom he now turn- 
ed. 

“I wouldn’t have 
come if I’d have known 
it was to be like this, 



Duvelskoe,” he said. 

“Why, what’s to be afraid of?” protested 
the other. He, too, was a Terrestrial, short- 
er and sturdier than the first speaker. His 
face was young, handsome and laughing, 
topped with black curls and framed in long 
sideburns that added to its look of virile 
audacity. 
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“What’s to be afraid of?” he repeated. 
“The best people of both worlds go to these 
parties. One doesn’t think of them as folks 
would on Earth. I wouldn’t have brought 
you here if it had been wrong.” 

“It’s just that I’m not used to it,” per* 
sisted the tall youth. “Later, perhaps, when 
I’ve made my report to headquarters and 
found out about my new job.” 

“You don’t have to make your report un- 
til tomorrow, do you?” said Duvelskoe. 
“Anyway, I’m on the same job, you know. 
Let’s make a real night of it, old fellow.” 

He reached to a stand and took up two 
metal goblets, filled with liquor. One of 
these he handed to his friend. The latter 
opened his mouth to say 
something in further pro- 
test, when the cup was 
dashed from his hand and 
a third person joined 
them. 

At first glance the new- 
comer appeared dark, 
beautiful and more than a 
little intoxicated. At sec- 
ond glance, she was a 
particularly splendid spe- 
cimen of that fast-grow- 
ing class, the hybrid Mar- 
tio-Terrestrials. Her fig- 
ure was delicately slen- 
der, but not so emaciated 
as that of a true Martian. 

Her Terrestrial blood had 
diluted her complexion to 
a pleasant tan, well set off by her clouds of 
midnight hair. Her features might have 
been a bit too softly cut to suit Martian 
tastes, but to the young Terrestrials who now 
looked at her they seemed of classic beauty. 
For the rest, she was clad in a costly gown 
that accorded to latest fashion on Earth and 
did not trouble itself to hide the various 
rondures of her shape. 

She shook her head in mock earnestness 
at the tall young man. “Don’t drink that 
stuff!” she said. “You’re just from home, 
aren’t you?” 

“If you mean just from Earth, yes,” he re- 
plied. 

“Then let me give you a new sensation.” 
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She held out a jewelled hand, in the palm 
pf which lay a little heap of grayish pow- 
der. “It’s new to me, too. We’ll burn it 
in that brazier yonder. The perfume from 
it is guaranteed to make you dream that you 
are anything from Martian Ruler and pres- 
ident of the Terrestrial League to night 
watchman in a girl’s boarding school.” 

He shook his tawny head. “Thanks, just 
the same. This is my first night on Mars, 
and I’ve never been to an affair like this.” 
“Neither have I. I came into the place 
just fifteen minutes ago, but what I’ve seen 
of it makes me think I’m going to like it. 
Come on, show your sporting blood.” 

T HE dancer had fin- 
ished her perform- 
ance and had sunk away 
with the platform. The 
audience turning in 
search of new diversion, 
saw the argument and 
gathered around to watch 
in amusement or to add 
their voices to that of the 
girl’s. 

“Do as she asks you, 
friend,” urged one. “She 
seems to like you, and we 
all like her. Just be one 
of us. Plenty of fun here 
for everybody and every 
taste.” 

“I don’t even know 
her,” said the tall youth, 

a little harassed. 

“That’s easily remedied,” said the girl. 
“My name’s Thiana, an ancient name in my 
mother’s family — she was Martian. What’s 
yours?” 

But he was turning away. 

“You’re too good for us?” she mocked. 
“He’s a long way from too good,” cried a 
burly, grizzled Terrestrial, on whom various 
stimulants had wrought. “As far as I’m 
concerned, he isn’t even good enough.” 

“Let it stand at that,” answered the young 
man without turning around. “I’ll leave.” 
“I’ll guarantee you will!” shouted the 
burly one, - leaping forward. In another 
moment he would have struck a blow on the 
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back of the unsuspecting head. But Du- 
velskoe saw his intention and, quickly in- 
terposing himself, drove a skilful right to 
the heavy chin. The other staggered back- 
ward into a long, slumping fall among the 
revellers. 

For a moment there was silence. Then a 
gust of laughter went up and several voices 
urged the fallen man to get on his feet and 
do battle. He rose, but hesitated, cherish- 
ing his bruised jaw. 

“If you’d know who I was, you’d have 
thought a long time before you did that,” 
he snarled. “I’m Thor Harvison, and I 
manufacture the Harvison space-ships. I 
drag a broad tail on both worlds, young 
man.” 

“I’m glad to know you, Harvison,” re- 
torted Duvelskoe in impudent good humor. 
“My name’s Shem Duvelskoe. As to your 
space-ships, I’ve operated them, and very 
bad space-ships they are. It takes more of 
a man to fly one than to make one.” 

Delighted applause burst out at this, and 
some of the watchers cried out afresh for 
Harvison to attack. Duvelskoe, evidently 
enjoying himself hugely, shook his head 
when his companion motioned him toward 
the door. 

“I’ll get a rawhiding from some bigwig 
over this, anyway,” he said. “Let me give 
this man one of my own rawhidings first.” 

Harvison snorted at that and bared two 
hairy forearms. He advanced stealthily, 
putting up his guard. But, just as Duvels- 
koe moved to meet him, the door opened 
and a sharp voice cried out for order. 

At sight of the fit-looking, middle-aged 
Terrestrial who had entered, silence fell up- 
on the gathering. Duvelskoe snapped out 
of his posture of defense and stiffened to 
salute. Harvison shrank back in a man- 
ner which assured all who saw that, how- 
ever broad jhe trail he dragged, the new- 
comer dragged one still broader. For he 
was Colonel Jack Stillwell, an outstanding 
hero of the Interplanetary War of 2675 and 
now the head of the Terrestrial legation at 
Evadome and a power of two worlds. 

“Turn that thing out!” he snapped, point- 
ing at the joy-lamp. Somebody jumped to 
do it, and the dimming of its rays served to 



sober the crowd still more. Next his eyes 
fell upon the girl who had introduced her- 
self as Thiana. He beckoned her to him with 
a quick jerk of his head and she came for- 
ward, all of her sauciness gone. 

“You should have an old-fashioned spank- 
ing, daughter,” he said. “As soon as I heard 
you wdre here, I came to get you. Have you 
used any of that powder in your hand?” 

She threw it away, shaking her head. 

“So much the better. See that you never 
do so. You have my leave to go.” 

She almost ran from the room, followed 
by several others.. Duvelskoe made bold 
to stammer some sort of explanation. 

“I didn’t really know what kind of a party 
it was, sir. I only thought to show my 
friend here some Martian night life.” 

“Your friend? This man?” Stillwell 
nodded toward the tall one. 

“Yes, sir. He is the officer who is to re- 
port to you tomorrow for orders on the space 
flight to Jupiter.” 

“Oh, yes,” said- Stillwell. He offered his 
band to the young stranger, his features re- 
laxing into a smile. 

“Then you are Rolf Bromburg, descend- 
ant of the first man to make a non-stop 
flight around the world and the twenty-fifth 
to bear that illustrious name — the man who 
has been chosen to perform a task that will 
stand in history beside the accomplishment 
of his famous ancestor!” 

CHAPTER II. 

Flying Orders 

R OLF BROMBURG went to his confer- 
ence with Stillwell next day as uneasily 
as his tranquil spirit would allow. Despite 
the official’s cordial treatment the night be- 
for8, he felt that he had been introduced 
under most unsatisfactory conditions. 

However, he made no effort to excuse 
himself to his superior. Instead, he at- 
tempted to explain that Duvelskoe was 
blameless in fighting Harvison. Stillwell 
listened sympathetically. 

“Duvelskoe i$ of a mixed descent, and 
his wild instincts get him into trouble some- 
times,” the older man said at length, “but 
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I agree with you that he could have done 
nothing else in this case. He won’t suffer 
for it, I promise you. But let’s get to bus- 
iness. You know what you are to do for 
me?” 

“Only what was said on my order sheet. 
I understood that I was to attempt a flight 
to the planet Jupiter, with Duvelskoe as my 
lieutenant. 

“That’s right, but that isn’t the whole 
story,” said Stillwell. “You know, captain, 
I am glad you had an opportunity to visit 
that party last night.” 

Bromburg only looked his amazement. 

“I see you don’t understand. Perhaps 
I’d better explain that every day and every 
hour there are scores, hundreds, even thou- 
sands of such parties in progress. You’ll 
find a few Terrestrials there, thrill-seeking; 
hut the majority are Martians. 

“They have the old philosophy of ‘Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die’ 
as their one guide. And ‘tomorrow we die’ 
means not only his individual or that. It 
means their whole world!” 

He pointed to a map of Mars on the wall. 

“You know the story that is told there; 
you studied it in school. The oceans of 
Mars are dried up. The land is all desert, 
except where irrigation and intensive culti- 
vation are practised. And even these shall 
pass away before long. - Water and plant life 
and air will vanish from Mars, and there will 
remain a deserted, silent globe spinning in 
space. 

“The Martians know that. And the end 
of a world is a dreadful thing to contem- 
plate. Once they wanted to establish colon- 
ies on Earth, thereby to effect an escape. 
You know how that idea led to the Inter- 
planetary War twenty years ago. Of course, 
their hopes were dashed, and they returned 
to their dying planet in despair. 

“What use, the Martian asks himself, is 
the effort to improve the individual and the 
race? There is so little future left to them. 
He therefore decided to live for the present 
alone.” 

“And to forget the future,” added Brom- 
burg. 

“Right. The wealth of Mars is being 
spent on sensations. The scientists who are 



given the greatest rewards are those who 
perfect new pleasure devices. The joy- 
lamp — you saw it in action last night — will 
he only the first step in amazing new dissi- 
pations. And so, captain, the people of 
Mars must he saved at once.” 

“I understand,” said Bromburg. “My ex- 
pedition is to be an effort at finding a new 
home for Martians.” 

“Exactly. The emergency is desperate. 
We know Venus is a world of mists and bogs. 
Mercury, baked by the sun, is worse off than 
Mars. But the moons of Jupiter are more 
encouraging. Ganymede, the third satellite, 
is nearly as large as Mars, has more air, 
and, the telescopes show, is well off in the 
matters of oceans and continents. The 
fourth satellite is somewhat smaller hut al- 
so appears habitable.” 

Bromburg nodded. “It’s worth trying for, 
anyhow.” 

“Good lad!” cried Stillwell. 

He rose and took books and maps from 
a set of shelves. 

“I don’t mean to send you into this thing 
without telling you just what you’re up 
against,” he said, turning pages. “Here we 
have a table, showing the distance from 
Mars to Jupiter at various oppositions. The 
shortest is more than three hundred mil- 
lion miles, or nearly nine times the 
distance from Mars to Earth on the short 
passage. Of course, you’re not the first man 
to have been sent to Jupiter. Ward Moore 
commanded an expedition. So did Robert 
McClintock. So did Jack Copeland. None 
o? them ever came back.” 

“It’s worth trying for,” repeated Brom- 
burg doggedly. 

Stillwell now spread out a set of plans. 
“We’ll be able to send you out with the 
best equipment ever built,” he said. “If 
Copeland and those other poor devils could 
have had it, perhaps they would have come 
through. Now, this shows you the workings 
of the Nonpareil, your ship for the job.” 

“It seems a splendid craft,” said Brom- 
burg. “How long must it be in flight?” 

4<rriHE most favorable journey should 
X begin next month,” replied Stillwell. 
“Duvelskoe, who has been supervising a part 
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of the building, figures eight months in 
space between Mars and Jupiter. The ship 
is fitted for twelve months’ flight only, which 
means that you must replenish your supply 
of rocket fuel from natural sources at the 
other end. As you see, here is your equip- 
ment for doing so.” He indicated a cham- 
ber at the stern of the ship. 

The two plunged into an interested dis- 
cussion of the proposed attempt. Duvelskoe 
was sent for and hurried over to present 
opinions and questions. Several Martian of- 
ficials, happening in, enthusiastically greeted 
Bromburg when introduced. 

“I am a thousand times encouraged at 
meeting you,” said one, taking the young 
man’s hand between his in the Martian man- 
ner of greeting. “How much you resemble 
the original Rolf Bromburg! By inheritance 
you are a hero and a leader. By training 
you are an accomplished explorer of space. 
Already I visualize you as the savior of my 
people.” 

“I will do my best,” said Bromburg, a bit 
embarrassed by such warmth. 

“You must do your best, and you shall 
succeed!” interposed another. “You can- 
not, must not fail!” 

At length the conference broke up. The 
Martians remained to chat with Stillwell, 
while Bromburg and Duvelskoe took their 
departure. As they walked down a corridor 
toward the outer door, a feminine voice hail- 
ed them. Turning, they saw Thiana Still- 
well hastening toward them. 

“May I speak to you?” she asked Brom- 
burg. Duvelskoe nodded quickly and walk- 
ed on alone. The other paused and waited 
for what the girl might say. 

She turned upon him a pair of eyes that 
might quicken the coldest hearts on two 
worlds. 

“Captain Bromburg, I want to apologize 
for what happened last night,” she said. 

“Please don’t trouble; Fve already for- 
gotten it.” 

“I want to be sure that it remains for- 
gotten,” she went on. “I acted like a fool, 
and did my best to make you act like one. 
I didn’t know at the time that you were 
the Captain Bromburg for whom my father 
has been waiting.” 



At these words a slight frown creased the 
young man’s brow. “I wish you hadn’t 
said that last,” he told her. 

“Why?” she asked quickly. 

“Because it shows that you aren’t apolo- 
gizing to me at all. You are apologizing 
to the memory of my ancestor, who lived 
nearly eight hundred years ago.” 

Her eyes snapped. “Indeed!” she said, 
nettled. “Captain, I feel that in apologiz- 
ing at all I have done quite enough. It was 
my father’s idea, anyway. I daresay he told 
you to expect it.” 

“You do your father wrong. Miss Sttill- 
well. He said nothing whatever about you. 
And, as I remarked a moment ago, I had 
forgotten about it. But, if you must speak 
to me, why refer me back to my forefathers? 

“I’m arguing, not for myself, but for the 
original Rolf Bromburg. He did what, in 
his day, was considered a tremendous deed. 
He flew around a world in 1937, and land- 
ed to find himself a hero. He was bewilder- 
ed by the applause he received, but turned 
his popularity to the end nearest his heart 
— the advancement of aviation projects. He 
hated sham and ostentation. That is why I 
don’t want to profit in any way whatsoever 
by the fact that I bear his name. If I al- 
lowed it, his spirit would despise me.” 

Thiana Stillwell laughed shortly. 

“I love brave speeches, captain. That 
one should be put into a television play. 
So you aren’t going to profit by his name, 
eh? What beside his name got you the 
chance to conduct this expedition of yours? 
And what can your interest be except to do 
something that you think will give the Brom- 
burg name fresh lustre? That long-ago 
flight around the earth seems rather feeble 
to you now,, doesn’t it? Perhaps you’ll ac- 
complish your objective, too. I wonder 
what your descendant eight hundred years 
from now will be doing to surpass your 
heroics?” 

“I’m growing more sorry every moment 
that you tried to apologize,” said Bromberg. 

“Sorry, nothing! You glory in it! Go 
on with your gallant adventure, you brave 
man! Two worlds will cheer you on your 
way, but I won’t! I will be sure that I 
never see you again! I hope that you — ” 
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She paused suddenly, her mouth half 
open, her eyes suddenly frightened at what 
she was saying. 

“You were going to say,” suggested Brom- 
burg after a moment, “that you hoped I 
would never return? Perhaps you feel that 
I deserve not to; but how about poor Lieu- 
tenant Duvelskoe, who has done you no 
wrong?” 

She gasped in rage, stamped her foot, and, 
turning, hurried away. 

Bromburg followed her with his eyes. A 
half-smile played about his lips. Then he, 
too, turned and followed Duvelskoe. 

Into die Unknown 

T HIANA STILLWELL was as good as 
her word. She was careful to keep out 
of Bromburg’s way during the frequent vis- 
its he made to her father’s home for the 
purpose of perfecting plans for the expedi- 
tion. For the rest, neither of the two men- 
tioned the affair, and nobody remarked any- 
thing out of the way. 

Bromburg found the newly-built Non- 
pareil a thing of unceasing wonder and de- 
light to his adventurous soul. It was an 
egg-shaped craft, stoutly but gracefully 
made, pierced all around with wide ports. 
Inside, the upper and lower portions were 
separated by a deck of transparent glass. 
Only a small part of the space was available 
for living quarters, the rest being filled by 
the machinery and supplies needed for the 
long voyage. 

In , the deck was located the electrical 
mechanism that established the ship’s cen- 
ter of gravity, so that a man might walk 
upright in the top compartments, while an- 
other, in the section beneath, would appear 
with feet opposed, like a fly clinging upside 
down to the bottom of an overturned glass. 
This device was necessary in order to give 
the ship an axis on which it might spin as 
it travelled through emptiness. 

The Nonpareil was well equipped with 
television apparatus and instruments for the 
most complex astronomical observations, 
but the radio fixtures were limited. The 
explorers, venturing to a distance ten times 
greater than the greatest space flight at- 



tempted to date, would be beyond the reach 
of the most powerful sending set on either 
Earth or Mars. 

The fuel for the rocket engines that pro- 
pelled the craft was a new and ultra-power- 
ful development of liquid oxygen and liquid 
hydrogen, carefully blended. There was 
also equipment for manufacturing new fuel 
when the supply ran low. All other ap- 
pointments were of the most modern and 
most practicable sort. 

Bromburg and Duvelskoe made several 
test flights and were highly pleased with the 
performance of their vehicle. Stillwell, 
older and more sober-minded though he 
was, became infected with their enthusiasm. 

“At least we are giving you the finest 
space-ship in history for the flight,” he told 
them, “and, what is more, two of the finest 
young space-wranglers in history are going 
to fly it!” 

Duvelskoe grinned in pleasure at this 
compliment from a man so highly placed, 
while Bromburg, flushing a little in con- 
fusion, turned to examine the nearest instru- 
ment board. 

After the test flights, the Nonpareil was 
brought to a sheltered dock, there to be 
given a final and thorough checking over. 
The day of the start approached. Duvel- 
skoe fought off his growing nervousness 
with a series of mild dissipations. Brom- 
burg seemed no more perturbed than a 
man of stone. 

At last, on a clear midnight, the Non- 
pareil stood upon the metal runway of a 
rocket port, high on a rooftop of Ekadome. 
A score of searchlights converged upon it 
from other rooftops, which were crowded 
with favored spectators. The microphoto 
machines of a host of television stations were 
also trained upon the scene. Through them 
the populations of two worlds were watch- 
ing. 

But a strong guard of Martian police 
agents kept the runway clear, save for the 
two young fliers and half a dozen others — 
officials, scientists, and Jack Stillwell. 

“Goodbye and good luck,” said the latter, 
wringing the hands of his two youthful 
friends. “In a year and a half I’ll be look- 
ing for you again.” 
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“Keep some dinner hot for us,” smiled 
Duvelskoe. 

“My daughter spoke of coming to see 
you,” went on Stillwell. 

“Is that so?” said Bromburg, looking up 
with sudden interest. 

“Yes, but I couldn’t find her at home when 
I came. I left word with the guards to let 
her come up. She would he greatly thrilled 
to tell you goodbye personally.” 

“It would be well not to delay the flight 
much longer,” volunteered a Martian astron- 
omical expert, gazing upward. “Just now 
the ship will find it easiest to make a good 
journey through the atmospheric envelope. 
An hour later, and it will be much harder 
to start auspiciously.” 

“That’s right,” said Duvelskoe. “We’d 
better go, eh, chief?” He saluted his com- 
rade in friendly mockery. 

“Yes, we’d better,” agreed Bromburg. He 
shook hands with Stillwell again.- “Good- 
bye, sir. Convey our respects to your 
daughter and tell her that we had to leave 
on the minute, and so could not wait for 
her.” 

He entered the lock at the side of the 
Nonpareil. Duvelskoe followed, shutting 
the panel behind him. The others fell 
quickly away from the runway. A purring 
sound arose and the craft began to tremble 
as the rocket engines started their spinning. 
A sudden burst of flame, and the big metal 
egg slid forward — upward — away. A 
mighty cheer, from thousands of human 
throats, rose to make the buildings vibrate 
and speed the expedition on its way. 

I N the control room of the Nonpareil, Duv- 
elskoe kept a close watch through the for- 
ward ports, while Bromburg, his eye on the 
space-charts, was striking out a series of 
combinations on the control keyboard. 

“Nose up a trifle, Rolf,” called Duvelskoe. 
“Now straight ahead, keeping low speed 
until we clear the atmosphere.” He glanced 
to his left. “ ’Way over there I see Jupiter. 
Eight months from now he’ll be meeting 
us, up there in the sky.” 

Beneath them the lights of Ekadome were 
steadily dwindling. Phobos, one of Mars’ 
two tiny moons, loomed on their starboard 



quarter like a Chinese lantern hung in the 
hf avens. 

“How’s the air gauge by now?” queried 
Bromburg. 

“It shows thin, but hold her speed steady,” 
answered Duvelskoe. “Think of all the 
good ships and wranglers that have been 
cooked, just on account of picking up too 
much friction on nice, fresh air. However, 
am I telling you? You’re the superior of- 
ficer.” 

“So say the flying orders,” said Brom- 
burg. “Maybe I ought to make you say 
’Captain, sir,’ when you talk to me.” 

“Try and do it!” laughed Duvelskoe. 
“Then, if I don’t, slam me in irons and put 
me under confinement, while you stand my 
watches and yours, too!” He looked at the 
air gauge. “We’re clearing the atmospheric 
eiivelope now. I’ll give you the word, and 
you give her the guns.” 

He held up a hand, then brought it quick- 
ly down. “All clear!” he shouted. Brom- 
burg’s hands, as quick and skilful as a pian- 
ist's, struck a new pattern on the keyboard. 
The Nonpareil quivered throughout its 
whole construction as the rear rocket tubes 
all went into action at once. Duvelskoe 
stepped quickly to a table and drew the indi- 
cator of the automatic steering gear down 
to touch a carefully marked point on a map 
of the solar system. 

“All set,” he said, relaxing. “Now, if we 
were lazy enough, or trustful enough, we 
could go into the feathers and sleep for the 
next eight months, waking up in time to see 
Jupiter peeping in through the window of 
our bedroom.” 

“Suppose we did that and a meteor came 
along and shot this ship right out from 
under us?” suggested Bromburg. 

“Why then I’d flap my arms up and down 
and yell ‘I’m a bird, I’m a bird,’ and you 
could say, ‘I told you so’ to me.” 

“That privilege would be something, at 
least,” said the young captain, rumpling his 
tawny hair. “Well, if you’re really so tired, 
go take a nap and I’ll stand the first watch.” 

Duvelskoe shook his head violently. “I’ll 
do all my sleeping when Pm supposed to be 
lookout!” he said. “Just now I’m going to 
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go aft and see how Mars looks falling off 
our tail. Come along?” 

“No thanks. I’ll stay here and see that 
we hold our course.” 

“Right,” said Duvelskoe. “You want to 
look ahead, I want to look back. Maybe 
that’s why you’re the captain and I’m the 
lieutenant. At least I can’t think of any 
other reasons.” 

He went back along the narrow corridor 
toward the little observatory in the stern. 
Bromburg remained in his seat by the key- 
board. He was thinking, not of the expe- 
dition, *but of Jack Stillwell’s beautiful 
daughter. 

And so she had meant to bid him good- 
bye, after all — or .had she? Perhaps she 
had sent the message only to taunt him. 
Or, planning to come, had changed her mind 
at the last moment and stayed away. 

Or maybe she had indeed tried to reach 
him, but had been delayed in the close- 
packed crowds and had arrived at the run- 
way only to see his ship take flight. Had 
he waited a few moments, she might have 
taken his hand and spoken kindly. She 
might have forgiven him for making her 
angry and have asked forgiveness for her 
own harsh words. 

Whatever she had meant or done, he 
would have liked one more sight of her 
lovely dark face. 

But these thoughts were banished as a 
sound of commotion rose in the corridor, 
growing louder and louder. He rose and 
turned, to see two figures emerge. Laugh- 
ing and wagging his curly head, Duvelskoe 
was dragging someone by the wrist. 

“Stowaway, captain! Make her scrub the 
deck and clean the cuspidors!” he cried out 
and pushed his captive into the light. 

It was Thiana Stillwell. 

CHAPTER III. 

Bromburg Commands 

W ITHOUT rising from his seat, Brom- 
burg stared at the two. Thiana drew 
herself up, patted down her clouds of jetty 
hair, and stared back with all the scornful 
defiance she could command. 



“Enter the third conspirator!” she said. 
Her tone was bantering, but she did not 
smile. 

Bromburg did not move or speak. He 
only waited, as if for further speech from 
her. Thiana’s face betrayed a bit of con- 
fusion, as if she had been caught stealing 
cookies. 

“I told you that you wouldn’t see me 
before you left,” she went on, with a great 
show of ease. “Well, I kept my word — I 
always do. But I have been a little per- 
plexed. I thought that you might believe 
I was afraid of you. That is why I slipped 
in, to ride with you a part of the way.” 
“Part of the way?” echoed Duvelskoe. 
“How do you expect to get back from 
here?” 

“You’ll take me, of course,” replied 
Thiana coolly. “You wouldn’t make me 
walk back, would you?” 

At this Bromburg rose. His gesture was 
that of one who suddenly remembers his 
manners with a lady in the room, but on his 
feet he towered impressively and seemed 
anything but apologetic. Thiana wished 
that he had remained seated and so allowed 
her to keep the feeling that she commanded 
the situation. That feeling was growing 
fainter and fainter. 

“Am I to understand,” said the captain, 
“that you stowed away in the belief that 
you would be taken back to Mars?” 

“I did believe it,” she said, “and I shall 
be taken back.” 

“So you shall,” he made reply. “So you 
shall, when we have completed our mission 
to the moons of Jupiter.” 

Thiana stiffened and paled at that, and 
Duvelskoe’s grin grew fainter. “What!” 
almost shouted the girl. 

“We are on our way to a hitherto unex- 
plored part of the solar system,” said Brom- 
burg. “We cannot turn back. You are 
here, and you are going along.” 

The tone of his voice showed that he was 
as resolute as rock. The fight went out of 
Thiana in an instant. Her voice shook 
as she spoke again. 

“But — but do you mean it?” 

“Mean it? Of course I mean it” 
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“Captain Bromburg!” she pleaded. “What 
a dreadful revenge to take on me!” 

“It’s not revenge at all. It’s necessity.” 
“Necessity? To take me into unknown 
dangers, unforeseen hardships? Really — ” 
“When you spoke last you were prone to 
minimize the dangers and the hardships, 
and to think more of the applause, weren’t 
you? Remember, you said that I was after 
glory. Well, now you have your chance to 
share in it.” 

“But why? Surely it would be only a 
short run back.” 

He picked up a handful of papers and 
spread them out. “See here, Miss Still- 
well. Here are the most delicate and care- 
ful calculations I ever saw. They represent 
the work of a corps of the finest astrono- 
mers and scientists on Mars, and on them 
we are basing our speed, our route, the con- 
duct of our entire expedition. 

“To turn back now would necessitate a 
complete revision. It would take weeks, 
and in the meantime the favorable opposi- 
tion of Mars and Jupiter would be past. I 
am sorry, Miss Stillwell, truly sorry. But 
I can’t turn back for your sake or for the 
sake of any other person.” 

He turned away as if that settled it. 
Dropping into his seat, he gave his attention 
again to the space-charts and control-board. 
The girl almost ran to him. 

“But I’m not prepared! I brought along 
no equipment — ” 

“We’ll fit you out from among our 
things.” 

“This amounts to kidnapping!” 

“That’s right,” put in Duvelskoe. “Give 
it a think, Rolf. Her father is the one who’s 
sending us out. He certainly didn’t author- 
ize us to take his daughter along.” 

“With all due respect to Stillwell, my 
orders come straight from much higher 
authorities,” said Bromburg quietly. 

“Lord, Rolf!” persisted. “Think what a 
jam we may get into over this.” 

“I’ve considered it, and I think I am 
doing my duty to the best of my ability.” 
“Your duty!” blazed Duvelskoe. “Is it 
your duty to take out your spite on me as 
well as on her? Listen, now — ” 

“That will do!” Bromburg sprang to his 



feet. With one commanding gesture he sil- 
enced his associate. “I’m captain here, and 
I’m the only law on board the Nonpareil. 
We were joking about it a moment ago, but 
it’s no joke now. If your questioning of 
my authority is serious, the sooner we settle 
it the better. Do you want to fight me?” 

He clenched two brown, sinewy fists. 

“No, I don’t,” said Duvelskoe quickly. 

“Then stop trying to take this matter 
out of my hands!” 

Duvelskoe turned and walked away down 
the corridor. Thiana followed him. 

“Aren’t you going to help me?” she 
queried anxiously. 

Duvelskoe turned his gypsy face toward 
her. The' grin had returned to it. 

“I’m afraid not. You heard what Rolf 
said, and you heard what I said. Captain 
Rolf Bromburg commands the good ship 
Nonpareil.” 

O NE of the two tiny sleeping compart- 
ments was turned over to Thiana, while 
the men agreed to share the other. She 
was given a pair of Duvelskoe’s breeches, 
some puttees, a sweater and a leather coat. 
She uttered casual words of thanks, as 
though they were making her comfortable 
on a picnic. Then she closed the door of 
her compartment behind her and remained 
unseen and silent. 

Hours passed. Duvelskoe was sleeping, 
and Bromburg, forward with the machinery, 
was jotting down the first day’s record in 
the brand new log book. 

“Ship’s run for past 24 hours, 134,009 
miles,” he began. Under that he noted the 
standings of various meters showing con- 
sumption of rocket fuel, gravitational pull 
of the sun and the nearest planets, and other 
significant data. “The first day’s perform- 
ance of the Nonpareil, throughout all ap- 
pointments, left nothing to be desired,” he 
went on. “Its mechanism cleared the Mar- 
tian atmospheric envelope handily. Lieu- 
tenant Duvelskoe, setting the automatic 
steering devices, pronounced then! efficient 
to a hair.” 

His brow creased slightly as he set down 
the next paragraph. “Less than an hour 
after clearing from atmosphere, a stowaway 
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was discovered on board. Name, Miss 
Tliiana Stillwell, daughter of trustee and 
chief advisor of the expedition. She asked 
to be returned to Mars immediately. Her 
request was refused, and the expedition con- 
tinued on its mission.” 

He closed the log-book and put it away. 
Then, from a small shelf, he drew another 
volume, bound in red. Settling back in a 
position from which he could command the 
forward ports, the television screens and all 
control mechanism, he began to read. 

As he turned the pages, he sensed a pres- 
ence behind him. Looking around, he saw 
Thiana Stillwell, dressed in the ill-fitting 
clothes lent her and very attractive in spite 
of them. 

“You are reading?” she said. 

“As you see,” he replied, rising and of- 
fering her his seat. 

“I haven’t read in ages,” she told him, 
accepting it. “However, there won’t be 
much else to do, will there?” 

“Not in the way of recreation. I’m afraid. 
We have no television drama, no motion 
pictures, no radio music. Duvelskoe 
brought a guitar, I think, but that’s all — 
that, and a deck of cards and a few books 
like this one.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s called ‘Lorn a Doone’. You may look 
at it if you wish.” 

She thumbed through it. “It’s a love 
story, isn’t it?” 

“Of a sort. It has exciting moments, too. 
Raids, fighting, and mystery. Along tow- 
ard the last of the book, one man rips out 
another man’s biceps with his bare hands.” 
“Oh ! It sounds like the savage ancients.” 
“It was written in the nineteenth century. 
That’s eight hundred years ago.” 

“I suppose they really acted that way 
then. I wonder what for, sometimes.” 

“In this case, for Lorna Doone.” 

“Was Lorna Doone the girl in the book?” 
she asked. “She must have been a dread- 
ful person to inspire such things.” 

Bromburg laughed. “Hardly. Wait, I’ll 
read to you about her.” 

He took the book and quickly found a 
passage. He read aloud: 

“By the side of the stream she was coming 



to me, even among the primroses, as if she 
loved them all; and every flower looked the 
brighter, as if her eyes were on them. I 
could not see what her face was, my heart 
so awoke and trembled; only that her hair 
was flowing from a wreath of white violets, 
and the grace of her coming was like the 
appearance of the first wind-flower. The 
pale gleam over the western cliffs threw a 
shadow of light behind her, as if the sun 
were lingering. Never do I see that light 
from the closing of the west, even in these 
my aged days, without thinking of her. Ah 
me, if it comes to that, what do I see of earth 
or heaven without thinking of her?” 

When he was through, Thiana shook her 
head slowly. 

“How beautiful that is! No modern writ- 
er can say it as well.” 

“Perhaps no modern woman can inspire 
it,” said Bromburg. 

^‘That’s hardly complimentary.” 

“I’m afraid it’s true.” 

Rising, she looked at him with a softened 
face. 

“I wonder if you’ll lend me the book 
when you’re done?” she said. 

The Asteroid Menace 

T HE days lengthened into weeks. The 
three ; human beings in their cramped 
quarters settled into an accustomed routine 
of existence. Thiana read, not only “Lorna 
Doone”, but all the books in Bromburg’s 
tiny library, and then searched eagerly for 
other occupation. 

Duvelskoe lightened the tedium of the 
long quiet hours. He taught her to step off 
violent, posturing dances which, he said, 
were favorites of his gypsy ancestors, then 
accompanied her on the guitar. He wrestled 
with Bromburg, accepting with rueful good 
nature an almost unbroken series of defeats. 
The three also played chess and cards and 
found much to interest them in the spectacle 
of the heavens around them. 

In the spangled reaches of the stars. Mars 
had dwindled to a small red spot far astern. 
Jupiter grew larger afar to one side as he 
hastened along the track which would bring 
him to his far-off rendezvous with the Non - 
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pareil. The ship seemed utterly alone, an 
independent world in itself, with which 
they had become more familiar than the 
great globe of soil and water that had given 
them birth. 

The situation would try the most resolute 
patience sometimes, and more than once 
Thiana would find cause for quarrel with 
Bromburg. Among other things, she resent- 
ed the fact that he turned to Duvelskoe, 
and not to her, for lessons in the universal 
language of Mars. 

“I’m half Martian,” she pointed out. 
“He’s a Terrestrial, and all his people before 
him on both sides. Why not learn from 
me.?” 

“Because Duvelskoe has lived on Mars for 
several years, while you, for all your descent, 
have been reared and educated on Earth. 

I can get a purer accent from his teachings.” 

“A purer accent!” she said, her cheeks 
growing hot. “You put quite a premium 
on purity, don’t you, captain?” 

“A tremendous one,” he answered. 

“On my soul, I think you don’t want to 
talk to me!” 

“Sometimes I do not,” he told her frankly. 

She exclaimed in surprised anger and 
flung out of his presence. For several days 
she avoided him as completely as the limited 
space inside the ship would allow. 

But, on the other hand, she worked hard. 
- to fill a place in the daily routine. She 
undertook to prepare the meals, to keep the 
living quarters clean and otherwise to free 
the men from such tasks in order that they 
might spend more time with the controls and 
instruments. 

A month and a half in space saw them 
with nearly a fourth of the distance behind 
them. Thiana noticed' that her companions 
spent longer hours at the machinery and 
kept a sharper lookout. She wondered at 
this, but asked no questions. 

At last one day, as she stood musing be- 
side a port, she was attracted by a light in 
outer space. Looking up in surprise, she 
beheld a great luminous disc, three times 
the size of the moon as seen from Earth 
and, like the moon, mottled and flecked. 
As she watched, it grew larger and larger. 
She cried out in delight at its beauty and 



gazed raptly as the speeding ship flashed 
across in front of the wonder. The shining 
body dropped astern. 

“What was it?”- she cried, running for- 
ward to where Duvelskoe and Bromburg 
were at work together. “I was so sorry td 
leave it behind.” 

“If we hadn’t left it behind, it would have 
smashed us to atoms,” said Bromburg. 
“That was an asteroid— one of the many 
little planets that are found in this part of 
space. We’ll see more of them. I, for one, 
wish that we would see less.” 

“It was an asteroid that washed out Jack 
Copeland when he tried to make a flight to 
Jupiter,” Duvelskoe told her. “Copeland 
wasn’t much of a space wrangler, but he 
had nerve, and evidently he was all sorts 
of a good fellow. Imagine his feelings 
when that little world suddenly loomed up 
to knock him off!” 

“If it’s so dangerous, why couldn’t we 
fly over the asteroid belt?” asked Thiana. 

“That would be hard to do, especially 
since we want to hold to our course as laid,” 
Bromburg explained. “But it isn’t so dan- 
gerous, after all. We’re equipped with 
radio devices that warn us of approaching 
bodies. That is something that Copeland 
and the others never heard of. We’ll slip 
through them, just like a football player 
who changes pace in order to avoid tacklers 
when they rush him.” 

“Football player, you say? Did you play 
football?” 

“A little, in school.” 

“A little!” cried Duvelskoe, grimacing. 
‘ Heavens, young lady, did you never follow 
sports on Earth? Six years ago Rolf here 
was the master mind and the master physi- 
que that made Oklahoma University’s eleven 
a bunch of all-Internationals! His modesty 
and your ignorance are giving me a brand- 
new thrill.” 

“Six years ago was a little before my 
time as a football fan,” she apologized. 

“Then you’re forgiven,” said Duvelskoe. 

V 

B ROMBURG was not listening. He was 
intently watching "a bowl-like instru- 
ment, connected by wires to a dial-covered 
cabinet and about two thirds full of a gleam- 
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ing white liquid, like mercury or molten sil- 
ver. Even as he gazed, the surface of the 
liquid became agitated and emitted blue 
sparks. 

“Another asteroid already?” He glanced 
at the dials. “It’s a long way off, however. 
Spot it on the television, will you, Duvel- 
skoe?” 

The lieutenant did so. “We’re out of dan- 
ger from it if we keep this speed, Rolf,” he 
said. “It’s not within hours of us, and 
there are no others in sight.” 

He found time to lecture Thiana on the 
nature and origin of the asteroids. He 
told how, in all probability, a great planet 
had once skimmed around the sun in these 
latitudes of space, only to break into bits 
through some ’ gigantic catastrophe. The 
asteroid belt was many millions of miles 
across, but they hoped to encounter very 
few of the spinning particles at this time. 

Days followed, with the ship now slowing, 
now speeding, to get out of the orbits of 
approaching asteroids. It passed close be- 
hind Ceres, the largest of the group, and all 
looked in wonder at the miniature world, 
500 miles in diameter, with its miniature 
mountains, valleys and craters. 

“Do you suppose' that anyone ever lived 
there?” inquired Thiana. 

“I’m afraid not,” answered Duvelskoe. 
“Ceres is far too small to have ever had air 
or water. People living on her her would 
have to build artificial cities, with synthetic 
atmosphere held under domed roofs, like 
the colonies on the moons of Earth and 
Mars.” 

“The force of gravity would be very low 
on that little planet yonder,” said Bromburg, 
who had been busy taking photographs. 
“You would throw a thousand pound weight 
around like a pebble. You could jump 
nearly a mile straight up if you had any 
athletic prowess at all. And the three of 
us could lift this space-ship above our heads 
with our unaided muscular strength.” 

“That would be very exciting,” said 
Thiana. “Will we find the same conditions 
on Jupiter?” 

“Oh, no. Gravity there is nearly two 
and a quarter times what it is on Earth. 
You weigh about 120 pounds on earth — 



that would make you close onto 270 on 
Jupiter.” 

“Heavens!” cried Thiana. “Then let’s 
stay here on Ceres!” 

Another month elapsed. Bromburg and 
Duvelskoe did not relax their vigilance of 
labors. They passed dozens of asteroids at 
close quarters, but never close enough to feel 
gravely threatened. Rapidly they ap- 
proached the point where they knew the 
danger of a mid-space collision would be 
over. 

But one day Thiana came to the control- 
room to find the two men working hard at 
a system of levers. Their faces were set in 
expressions of utmost seriousness. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she asked. 

“Fuel mixture went bad on us,” replied 
Bromburg shortly. “We have to change the 
whole works, right here and now.” 

“And right on the edge of the asteroid 
belt,” groaned Duvelskoe, bending over his 
task. “Thank God, we have a few good 
rocket tubes going. They hold us steady 
to our course, but what if we want to change 
it suddenly?” 

' “Anything I can do?” offered Thiana. 

“Nothing except stay out of our way,” 
mumbled Bromburg. 

Once more she felt her temper rise, but 
as she turned to walk away she saw some- 
thing that drove all feeling of personal in- 
jury from her mind. In the bowl-like in- 
strument that gave warning of approaching 
asteroids the mercury-seeming liquid was 
stirring, and sparks rose and fell. 

“Look!” she cried, pointing. Both men 
lifted their heads and saw. 

“Of all the breaks!” exclaimed DuvelskQe, 
running to check the television. “Good 
heavens, they’re right on top of us!” 

“They?” echoed Bromburg, and he and 
Thiana also looked. 

There, nearly filling the whole of the re- 
flecting screen, were two-hurtling images — 
great, shining irregular bodies, spinning 
and rotating at great speed, each circling 
the other. Even as the three looked, the 
images grew larger. 

“We’re lost!” cried Thiana, rushing to a 
port. Sure enough, the two asteroids loomed 
upon and over them like dancing mountains. 
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Compared to their vast circles, the Non- 
pareil suddenly seemed to dwindle in size 
until it was like a grain of barley between 
these mighty millstones of space. 

“Lost? I guess you’re right,” said Duv- 
elskoe in a strangely calm voice. “They’re 
only a few miles away. Might as well be a 
few feet.” 

“Not lost yet!” flashed back Bromburg, 
springing from the levers to the keyboard. 
“We have a chance!” 

“A Chinaman’s chance,” snorted Duvel- 
skoe, but he looked hopefully at the tall 
captain. 

His eye on the television, Bromburg began 
to pick at the keyboard as rapidly as though 
it were a typewriter. He struck combina- 
tion after combination, slowing or speeding 
the ship each moment. 

“Are they here yet?” he queried. 

“Here — yes!” shouted Duvelskoe. “It’s 
curtains!” 

Bromburg’s spread hands fell on the keys 
once more. The ship seemed to quiver like 
a taut harpstring. 

In front of the bow whirled one asteroid, 
behind the stern whirled another. For a 
moment they seemed almost to scrape the 
two ends"of the hull. Then they fell away, 
began to recede. They shrank in apparent 
size before the fixed gaze of the watchers. 

By moving between the two, the Non- 
pareil had saved itself! 

Again Bromburg clicked on the combina- 
tion for full speed ahead and rose from his 
seat. Even as he looked toward his com- 
panions, Thiana slumped to the glass deck 
and lay still. 

He quickly knelt and raised her head. 

“Bring water, Duvelskoe,” he called. 
Then louder, “Duvelskoe!” 

But the lieutenant still stood at the port, 
as motionless as though carved out of wood, 
watching the death that had slid past by 
such a narrow margin. And Bromburg 
called again before Duvelskoe showed that 
h 2 had heard or seen what was happening 
in the room beside him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ganymede 

S LOWLY, as if wearied by eight unbrok- 
en months in space, the Nonpareil set- 
tled down upon a gently rolling plain, while 
three faces appeared at the ports to look out 
at the strange landscape. 

Around them lay stretches of mossy turf 
that gleamed, now violet, now green, like 
changeable silk. Here and there it was 
tufted with clumps of strange bushes. In 
the middle distance a silvery stream wound 
its way, and farther on were wooded hills. 
In the blue sky above drifted fleecy clouds, 
and two lights gleamed — the great banded 
globe of Jupiter and the smaller but much 
more brilliant sun. The expedition had 
reached Ganymede, third moon of the Jov- 
ian group. 

“Delightful!” exclaimed Thiana. “Let’s 
get out into the open.” 

“Wait,” said Bromburg. 

“Wait?” she said sharply, for her nerves 
had been on edge for many monotonous 
weeks. “Are you so in love with this 
crdmped little nutshell? Well, I’m notl 
I’m sick of it!” 

“I’m as anxious to get out as you are,” 
went on Bromburg, “but first we want to 
know if it’s safe on Ganymede. Why, the 
very air may choke you.” 

Duvelskoe was bending over some testing 
apparatus. At the last remark of the cap- 
tain, he looked up and shook his head. 

“Fortunately not, Rolf. As I analyze the 
atmosphere, it contains oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide and water vapors, just like 
that of Mars or Earth. It’s perfectly safe.” 
“Good!” said Bromburg. “And the 
pressure?” 

“Nearly thirteen pounds to the square 
inch.” 

“Good!” said Bromburg again. “That 
makes breathing possible. Now, Thiana, 
we may leave.” 

One by one they passed through a lock 
panel and, for th’e first time in ages, it 
seemed, felt turf and soil under their feet. 
Bromburg stooped and took a pinch of 
earth. 
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“It seems rich enough,” he reported. 
“Let’s talce some samples back, Duvelskoe; 
also some of this Ganymedean grass.” He 
picked some of the fine blades, bruised them 
between his hands, smelled them, cautiously 
tasted them. 

“Going in for farming, Rolf?” joked Duv- 
elskoe. 

“Not I, but the colonists who come here 
will. At first glance, it bests any agricul- 
tural potentialities that Mars may offer.” 

Thiana was still pouting, and her temper 
was not improved when she saw that the 
men did not notice her looks of disfavor. 
They were busily engaged in making gravity 
tests, in peering at the clouds through spec- 
troscopes, and in computing the light and 
heat supply emanating from Jupiter and 
the sun. Also they found more and more 
specimens and carried them to the ship. At 
last her ill-humor wore away and her heart 
lightened as Bromburg suggested a short 
stroll to the banks of the stream. 

The trio set out, finding and discussing 
new wonders at every step. From the bush- 
es they gathered fleshy leaves and parti- 
colored flowers of great size. The stir of 
small life was all about them. Once a 
rose-colored creature, the size of a squirrel 
and walking upon many legs, scuttled away 
from under their very feet and darted into 
a hole. They approached a bush-clump to 
see a larger thing peering interestedly at 
them from the branches to which it clung, 
but it withdrew to some hiding place before 
they could get a good glimpse of it. Over- 
head they saw floating specks that might be 
large birds. Nowhere, however, did they 
see cultivation or other sign of human 
works. 

“No natives, hostile or otherwise,” ob- 
served Duvelskoe. 

“Right, so far as I can see,” agreed Brom- 
burg. “That’s just' as well, for the colon- 
ists will find the going much easier.” 

“They’ll be glad to find no home talent 
to stage demonstrations against undesirable 
foreigners,” contributed Thiana. 

They reached the water at last. Duvel- 
skoe made simple chemical tests and pro- 
nounced it pure and drinkable. 

“This is really a wonderful real estate 



bargain,” he exulted. “What could be a 
better spot for the first colony than this 
little subdivision? Good water, rich soil, 
no nasty neighbors! I’m tempted to settle 
down here myself.” 

“Not while I’m captain, you won’t,” 
smiled Bromburg. “I’ll need you to help 
me wrangle the Nonpareil back to Mars.” 
They returned to the ship, and the next 
several days were spent in making brief hops 
here and there about the little world. Once 
they paused on the shore of an ocean and 
gathered strange shellfish for their collection 
of specimens. Another time they perched 
high on a mountain top while Bromburg 
and Duvelskoe poked into what looked like 
metal deposits. At last they returned to 
the very spot where they first landed. 

N IGHT had fallen and they made a bon- 
fire. Duvelskoe played his guitar and 
sang, and Thiana danced the gypsy steps 
she had learned from him. Their canned 
and concentrated provisions were augmented 
by fresh fruits and berries which analysis 
had proved edible. They felt more like 
picnickers on a holiday than explorers on 
a strange, unknown globe. 

At the end of dinner, Bromburg checked 
over a series of sheets and brought the log 
up to date by firelight. 

“Did you go over the ship today, as I 
told you?” he asked Duvelskoe. 

“I did. 

“Very well. We will leave Ganymede in 
tbf morning.” 

“Homeward bound!” cried Thiana. 

“Not yet. We’re going to circumnavigate 
Jupiter first which will take, as I figure it, 
about twenty-eight days. We’ll make a 
leisurely survey, finishing the job just at the 
right time to start back.” 

“Twenty-eight days!” she ejaculated. 
“Nearly a month ! Do you mean that you’re 
going to exile us from home still longer?” 
“Please, Thiana, I wish you wouldn’t put 
it like that. This is a scientific expedi- 
tion — ” 

“Faugh! What do I care for cold 
science? I’m interested in my own welfare 
just now.” 

“That’s very unfortunate.” Bromburg’s 
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voice had grown chilly. “You invited your- 
self to go along with us, you know, and you 
can’t complain because the policy of this 
expedition is not concerned primarily with 
the welfare of those who make it up. Duv- 
elskoe and I were provided with the best 
ship, the best instruments and 'equipment, 
ever seen; but that was to make our return 
as sure as possible. We’re no more than 
( scientific instruments ourselves. And I will 
say again that I am in command. The 
ship and those upon it will operate under my 
orders.” 

Thiana rose without replying and entered 
the Nonpareil where it stood nearby. 

Duvelskoe looked closely at Bromburg 
and thought that he detected an expression 
of unhappiness; but perhaps it was the 
flickering of the firelight on the thoughtful 
face, for the young captain neither spoke 
nor stirred, nor so much as looked after 
Thiana. Duvelskoe tossed the stump of his 
cigarette into the coals and broke the sil- 
ence. 

“We’d better be getting inside, Rolf.” 

“Right,” said the other, and, rising, 
scratched dirt over the dying flames. Then 
he led the way to the lock panel. 

They entered and carefully shut them- 
selves in. At that moment there was a vib- 
ration in the floor under their feet. Even 
as they paused in wonder, the Nonpareil 
rose swiftly from its resting place and soared 
heavenward. 

Bromburg and Duvelskoe exchanged one 
astounded glance. Then they ran along the 
narrow middle passageway toward the con- 
trol rooms forward. A glass door brought 
them to a halt and refused to open when 
they tried it. They stood helplessly, look- 
ing into the compartment beyond, where 
Thiana labored unskilfully but to some pur- 
pose at the keyboard. 

Bromburg rapped loudly on the glass. 
Turning, Thiana make a mocking gesture. 

“Let us in!” cried the captain. “Let us 
in, I say! You’ll kill us all!” 

“Not on your life! I’m having the first 
good time I’ve had since I left Mars!” the 
girl called back, her voice made audible 
by the radio attachments with which every 
part of the ship was fitted. “And I won’t 



kill you all; I’m flying splendidly.” 

“I told you to evacuate the fuel supply 
last night,” Bromburg said to Duvelskoe. 
“You did it, I suppose?” 

“I did,” replied the other. 

“Do you hear that?” said Bromburg, ad- 
dressing Thiana again. “We discharged all 
the rocket fuel from the tanks, making ready 
to generate new from the air and water 
supply on Ganymede. You’re travelling 
now on the last few puffs that were left. 
For heaven’s sake, bring her down before 
she crashes!” 

“That’s a likely story,” she answered, 
“and it might scare me if you had been more 
convincing. Just now it sounds like a good 
argument, made up on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Anyway, I’m going to fly clear away 
from Ganymede, and we won’t crash any- 
where.” 

“She’s utterly mad!” groaned Bromburg. 
“What’ll we do?” 

“Stay here and keep her attention divert- 
ed,” whispered Duvelskoe. “I’ll slip down 
under and see if I can’t come through the 
hatchway into the control room. Ten to 
one she hasn’t thought to fasten it.” 

He turned and ran back down the pas- 
sage. 

A Mad Act! 

I N’ the stern observatory he knelt and threw 
back a metal cover, revealing a circular 
opening like a manhole. Into this he fairly 
hurled himself, head first. In another sec- 
ond he found himself scrambling onto the 
opposite surface of the deck, the change in 
gravitational pull forcing him to pull him- 
self apparently upward and out of the hole 
to do so. He stood up, his position exactly 
the reverse of what it had been a moment 
ago. 

Swiftly but softly he ran forward again. 
Looking downward, he saw the soles of 
Biomburg’s feet through the transparent 
deck. A moment later he was opposite the 
control room, was struggling through the 
hatchway into it. 

But Thiana saw him and ran toward him. 
She struck with a wrench. Duvelskoe sank 
down, half in, half out of the opening. 
She dragged him through, fastened the cover 
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securely, and returned to the keyboard. 

“I’ll never forgive you for that!” shouted 
Bromburg, startled out of his characteristic 
tranquility at last. 

“I’m not asking your forgiveness, Captain 
Bromburg,” snapped Thiana. “I have a 
number of your actions to forgive, too!” 

Straining his eyes to look at the instru- 
ments near her, Bromburg could see that the 
ship had cleared the atmospheric envelope 
of Ganymede. He could not fight back the 
chill that came over him, for he had spoken 
the truth when he had said that only a little 
fuel remained. He was as close to fear as 
he had ever been in his life. 

But he told himself that he would stand 
no more, looking into that room like a dog 
that has been kicked out. He had pleaded, 
he had reasoned, with this madwoman. He 
turned on his heel and walked back to the 
stern ports, where he looked moodily out 
at the diminishing ball that was Ganymede. 

For minutes, perhaps for half an hour, 
he stood thus. He made no sound or motion. 
Suddenly the ship seemed to shake itself. 
He staggered to keep his balance, while be- 
fore his eyes Ganymede seemed to spin away 
toward the side of the port and out of his 
vision. 

The fuel was gone! The Nonpareil was 
falling back toward the satellite it had just 
left! 

Quickly he raced forward again. The 
door into the control room was flung open 
before him and Thiana met him, her face 
drawn into a terrorized mask. 

“What have I done?” she quavered. 
Without answering, he dropped into the seat 
of the keyboard and touched the top row 
jf keys. 

He felt a little start of relief when he 
found that in one tank remained some of the 
low-grade fuel used for travelling at re- 
duced speeds within atmospheric limits. It 
offered a slim chance, but still a chance. 
He began striking combinations. 

“Can you save us?” breathed Thiana. 

“Perhaps,” he said shortly, almost uncon- 
sciously. His eyes went first to the dull 
glow that Ganymede made on one flank, then 
to the larger mass of Jupiter on the other. 
His lips tightened and his eyes reflected a 



sudden glint of determination. He swung 
the nose of the Nonpareil away from Gany- 
mede again, laying it point-blank on the 
huge planet. 

“Then you think — ” began Thiana. 

“Please don’t bother me,” he interrupted. 
She turned from him, but without the feeling 
of defiance that had always arisen within 
her at his other fancied rebuffs. She was 
weeping now. Her eyes fell upon Duvel- 
skoe, still unconscious, and she hurried to 
him, attempting to lift him. 

Now she realized that she had been crazy 
for a little while, had truly been a candidate 
for an asylum. Maddened by Bromburg’s 
assumption of command and responsibility 
through all the endless days, the eternal 
months, she had made a ridiculous move. 
At last she was sane again, but the return 
of sanity did not banish the danger into 
which her folly had put her and the two 
men. 

She stole a glance at Bromburg, who was 
carefully striking at the single row of keys 
to which the ship responded. He was as 
cool, as skilful, as ever. If mortal man 
could save them, Bromburg could. She 
knew that. 

She washed Duvelskoe’s face with a damp 
cloth. He stirred under her ministrations, 

1 opened his eyes, then rose quickly to his 
feet. Seeing Bromburg at the keyboard, he 
grinned in relief. 

H A LL right, is she?” he asked. 

IX “All right, as far as we have gone,” 
said Bromburg. “Look at the gravity 
gauges, will you?” 

Duvelskoe obeyed. “Ganymede attracts 
us about .69, Jupiter about .30 and a little 
over. Other bodies, less than one percent.” 

“Continue to read me the figures, regard- 
ing Jupiter alone, every half minute,” said 
Bromburg. 

“What are you doing?” ventured Thiana. 
“Are you heading for Jupiter? Why, that 
will be as bad as falling back to Gany- 
mede!” 

“Not quite,” said Duvelskoe. “Ganymede 
is made up of hard rocks and soil. The 
Nonpareil would be splattered like a ripe 
melon. But Jupiter is gaseous — at least 
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there is a layer of gas thousands of miles 
thick on the outside of the planet. That is 
what gives us a chance. Jupiter’s pull, now 
about .30 and a half!” 

Still the Nonpareil moved forward at a 
pace that seemed little better than creeping, 
while slowly, by tiny divisions of a percent, 
Jupiter’s attraction grew. At last the figure 
approached the .50 mark. 

“Tell me when it reaches .50,” said Brom- 
burg, bending to turn half a dozen spigot- 
like instruments on a low stand beside the 
keyboard. 

“Fifty even!” sang out Duvelskoe a few 
moments later. Immediately Bromburg 
struck half a dozen keys at once, held them 
for a second, then rose from his seat. 

“I’ve done what I could,” he said. “Let 
us hope that it was enough.” 

“What did you do?” asked Duvelskoe. 

“Poured all the fuel into the rear tube- 
feeders. When we came to the .50 mark, 
I fired it all, every bit. It wasn’t much — 
hardly more than a double shot — but it 
should give us the momentum we need to 
bring us -fight to Jupiter. If I had done 
otherwise, we might have begun to revolve 
around the planet as one more tiny satel- 
lite.” 

“Why not that way as well as another?” 
suggested Thiana. 

“Because I’m hoping to find elements in 
Jupiter’s atmosphere from which we can re- 
plenish our fuel supply. Doesn’t that pos- 
sibility interest you?” 

Overwrought, Thiana began to weep 
again, but dried her tears when Duvelskoe 
showed her the wonder of Jupiter’s steadily 
growing globe. 

Far closer than any human eye had ever 
been before, they observed the huge disc 
with its cloudy stripes. Around its equator 
was a broad belt, a gleaming ivory white in 
color and bounded above and below by nar- 
rower belts of rusty red. Other stripes, 
growing narrower yet as they neared the 
poles, showed deep yellow, tan, reddish, 
brownish and purple shades. The poles 
themselves seemed to be of a shadowy gray. 
Close examination of the surface showed 
that it slowly seethed. 

For an hour they watched the planet’s ap- 



parent size increase with growing rapidity. 
They were falling faster and faster toward 
it. Ganymede, in the rear, was only a 
moonlike circle. Jupiter grew to fill the 
entire range of their forward vision, a vast, 
parti-colored cloud. 

“It won’t be long now,” said Duvelskoe. 
Even as he spoke, the formless surface 
rushed toward them, enveloped them. The 
Nonpareil had plunged into Jupiter’s mass. 

On, on they went, with misty wreaths 
swishing past the ports. So swift was their 
pace that friction with the gases outside 
generated an uncomfortable heat. Had 
their ship been less cunningly made, and of 
less durable material, it might have caught 
fire, but it retained its shape and substance, 
while its speed grew less by degrees and at 
last slowed to a halt. 

An examination proved that they were 
floating idly in the midst of butter-colored 
clouds, as a sunken wreck may float in the 
middle deeps of a sea. From below, came 
a steady stream of light, struggling to pierce 
the vapors, but what its source might be 
they could not see. No motion, could be 
observed save in the ship itself. 

CHAPTER V. 

• Disc-Men 

T HE three occupants of the Nonpareil 
were affected in widely different ways 
by the aspect of their new surroundings. 
Thiana could only stand and stare in amaze- 
ment. Bromburg was at the television, try- 
ing to get a clearer view of the source of 
the light from below. Duvelskoe was samp- 
ling the cloudy gases in which they floated. 
All were silent until Duvelskoe looked up 
from his work with an exclamation of joy. 

“This stuff has what it takes to run us 
back home,” he cried. “I’ve found both 
oxygen and hydrogen.” 

“Is it anything that we can breathe?” 
asked Bromburg. “I’d like to get out into 
it, if so.” 

“Don’t try it. In the first place the pres- 
sure is considerable and the density is great- 
er than that of the most thoroughly water- 
saturated air. Then there is a whole chem- 
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istry shop full of other elements in with 
the oxygen and hydrogen, even including 
some metallic vapors. You’d need a space 
suit to make any kind of a successful trip 
outdoors.” 

“The buoyancy apparatus of the ship is 
holding us at this level,” said Bromburg. 
“I wish we could drop lower. I’d like to 
know more about whatever it is that is send- 
ing up the light. I suppose that there is an 
incandescent liquid core in the center of the 
planet, just as the theorists say, but I want 
to be sure.” 

“Heavens, man, leave something for the 
next expedition to find out!” laughed Duv- 
elskoe. “In the meantime, let’s set our 
mixing machinery to work.” 

The two men began operating the mach- 
inery in the fuel hold and soon found that 
k successfully separated and prepared the 
oxygen and hydrogen needed to feed their 
rocket blasts. Inside of thirteen hours, they 
estimated, they would be equipped for the 
journey back. Leaving the mechanism 
in motion, they returned to Thiana, who 
was standing with her face close to the 
largest port. As they approached, she 
beckoned to them with excited gestures. 

“Come quickly!” she cried. “Here’s 
something absolutely unbelievable!” 

They hurried to her side and looked out. 

Through the smoky yellow veil they made 
out a strange moving thing that, as they 
peered, revealed itself as a dark disc, its 
edge inclined toward them, slowly turning. 
It was as large around as a tea-tray, and 
was thickest in the middle, so that its shape 
was like that of two saucers, placed with 
concave faces together. Its spinning mo- 
tion increased and it drew nearer. They 
could see now that it was composed of living 
tissue. 

Closer it came, and closer. It spun out 
of sight to the left, coming up against the 
ship, and a moment later came into view 
again, but a few inches from the port. There 
it hovered, almost within arm’s length of 
them, while they stood silent, fearing that a 
sound or a motion might cause it to go 
away. 

Slowly it revolved, and nowhere upon it 
could they see the slightest trace of a visible 



organ. Yet it quite patently sensed their 
presence, their attitude, as it hovered there. 
After a little time, it suddenly went spin- 
ning away again, to be swallowed by the 
enveloping vapors. 

“It was alive, wasn’t it?” murmured 
Thiana, gazing after the vanishing discoid. 

“Indeed it was,” replied Duvelskoe. 
“Alive and intelligent.” 

“I wonder what its principle of move- 
ment can be,” said Bromburg. “It had ab- 
solutely no legs, wings, fins or other organs 
of locomotion, as we know them. Yet it 
travelled easily and swiftly in all direc- 
tions.” 

“And it didn’t have eyes or ears, either,” 
added Duvelskoe. “Yet it knew we were 
here and ran away, probably to tell moth- 
er.” 

“I’d like to capture it,” mused the cap- 
tain. “We could learn a lot from it — per- 
haps new methods of flight — ” 

“I vote we leave that to another expedi- 
tion, too,” interrupted Duvelskoe. “That is, 
if there every is another expedition. At 
present I’m interested chiefly in getting out 
of here. The climate seems so unhealthy — 
all foggy and misty, with the sunlight down 
underfoot instead of overhead.” 

“Suppose we eat,” suggested Thiana. 

“Right! It must be near breakfast time,” 
said Brumburg. He turned away from the 
port, but halted at Duvelskoe’s cry and 
looked out again. 

Spinning into view came a host of disc- 
creatures. As far as he could see through 
the mists, they were swarming from all di- 
rections, and he felt sure that there were 
countless others out of sight in the clouds. 
Like a plague of gnats they drew in around 
the Nonpareil, brushing its sides, pausing 
at its ports, cruising along its length. 

“Say, our little friend has brought all his 
brothers and sisters to take a look at us!” 
said Duvelskoe. 

T HE spinning creatures ranged in size 
from soup-plate to cartwheel, and in 
color from soft tan to deep purplish brown. 
All were in motion, whether merely bobbing 
up and down as if floating on a quiet stream 
or skimming and whirling here and there 
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like leaves in a high wind. Yet none of 
them left the vicinity of the ship. 

Suddenly a larger disc floated into view — 
one as large as a round table-top, and almost 
black in hue. It went straight from bow to 
stern of the Nonpareil, as if making an in- 
spection. Then it drew away. The smaller 
discs fell back, too, ranging themselves in a 
sort of curtain formation beyond the big one. 

“They’re falling away on this side, too,” 
said Duvelskoe, running across to look out 
of the ports opposite. “That big fellow is a 
commander of some sort. I wonder what 
they’re up to now.” 

He had only an instant of mystification. 
From the disc-commander’s center suddenly 
shot a long, fine tendril, shooting upward 
and upward, extending itself like a ser- 
pentine ribbon thrown into the air at a car- 
nival. As if it were a signal, every other 
disc hurled forth a similar thread, toward 
the ship. A thousand slender lines touched 
the metal hull at the same instant, then, as 
if alive, they glided away, finder or around 
it. In a quarter of a minute the Nonpareil 
was completely encompassed by the slim 
cords. 

Then the discs began to move to and fro 
and up and down, like shuttles on a com- 
plicated loom. The lines by which they 
held the ship became crossed and inter- 
woven, until the whole was a sort of coarse 
fabric in which the craft was completely 
netted, like a fruit in a string bag. 

“Good Lord, they’ve captured us!” gasped 
Duvelskoe. 

“Any fuel in the tanks?” asked Brom- 
burg. 

“There must be a little by now. Shall 
we try to break loose?” 

“Yes. No telling what they mean to do 
to us.” 

The captain crossed to the keyboard and 
struck a combination. The ship moved for- 
ward, then stopped. The network held. 

“No use,” groaned Duvelskoe. “If we 
hit that little gunnysack at full speed, we’d 
smash it to pieces like a paper hoop. But 
we can’t get up enough power from a stand- 
still.” 

He was right. Bromburg tried other 
combinations, but his efforts were useless. 



The ship was bound on every quarter. 

For ji moment all three human beings 
gazed helplessly at each other. Then 
Bromburg made one more attempt. He 
went to the port nearest the big disc-thing 
that seemed to be in command and pressed 
his hands and face close to the pane. The 
strange creatures drew near. 

First Bromburg pointed to himself, then 
showed his hands, open and empty, to de- 
note peaceful intentions. He waved his 
arms in a gesture to include the ship, then 
pointed to the threadlike lines that criss- 
crossed the port. Then he made sweeping 
movements of his hands to indicate loosen- 
ing of the bonds and pointed again. to him- 
self, his comrades, then upward in an ef- 
fort to show that he wished to do nothing 
but go away. The big disc seemed to quiv- 
er with each new sign he made. 

“I think that it understands,” he said soft- 
ly. He finished his pantomime by holding 
out both hands in appeal. 

The creature hovered for a moment only. 
Then it spun slowly away. Bromburg look- 
ed back at Duvelskoe and Thiana. 

“It knew what I meant,” he said. “It 
knew — and it refused!” 

“I wish I had a ray-gun!” gritted out 
Duvelskoe, shaking his fist at the uncanny 
things outside. “How I’d wash out these 
animated dinner-plates! I’d show them 
what to hold and what to turn loose!” 

“Yes, we should have been provided with 
space-weapons,” said Bromburg. “How- 
ever, we aren’t. We have only the smallest 
of disintegrator rays, fit for a hand weapon 
but no more. If there was ground outside 
on which we could stand, we might slip out 
and fight. As it is, they would probably 
whip their threads around us and drag us 
off the outside of the ship.” 

“What are those threads of theirs?” asked 
Thiana. 

“As far as I can see, they are simply spun 
out, like the web of a spider,” said Brom- 
burg. “That’s a good comparison just now, 
for if we aren’t caught like a moth in a web, 
I’m no judge.” 

Thiana dropped her head. 

“I feel dreadfully guilty,” she said. “I’ve 
been such a fool. I was downright wicked. 
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and now I’m being punished for it. But 
you two are being punished with mel? That 
is the hardest to stand.” 

For a moment she seemed almost ready 
to burst into tears. Bromburg stepped 
quickly to her side and took her hand. 

“Don’t say that,” he pleaded. “You 
guessed wrong, and here we are. But 
blaming you won’t get us out of this pinch. 
Forget any troubles we may have had.” 

She looked up at him, and for the first 
time they smiled into each other’s eyes. 
Thiana dashed away a few tears. 

“I’m not going to pout over my misfor- 
tunes any more,” she promised. “I’m go- 
ing to puzzle out a way to get us away from 
here!” 

They might have said more, but at that 
moment they felt the ship moving. Look- 
ing out, they saw the yellow mist drifting 
past and knew that their discoid captors 
were dragging the Nonpareil along by count- 
less lines. From the bow ports they could 
see the unattached commander leading the 
way. Whatever their fate was to be, they 
were approaching it. 

Nearing the End 

H OW far the Nonpareil was dragged by 
its strange captors could not be ascer- 
tained. There was no landscape outside 
whereby one could judge speed, and the 
speedometers recorded nothing. Fast or 
slow, the army of discs travelled for hours, 
while the three prisoners inside pondered 
the question of escape but to no avail. 

Duvelskoe reported that the fuel tanks 
were rapidly filling, but this would help 
them little while they were still in the net 
woven by the disc-creatures. Even had they 
been able to attack, they could hardly ven- 
ture forth into the bottomless mist to do so. 
On and on their ship was dragged, always 
with the same weird company in attendance, 
the same yellow fog enveloping it, the same 
glowing light beneath. 

“How do we end up?” wondered Thiana. 
“Hard to tell,” said Bromburg. “We 
can’t do anything to them and, so far as we 
know, they can’t do anything to us unless 
we open the lock panels and let them in. 



It looks as if it will be a siege. We can 
live for months and months yet, shut in as 
we are.” 

“I’m against that,” said Duvelskoe. “Let’s 
open up and dare some of them in. I’d 
rather die with my teeth in a throat, granting 
that these things have throats.” 

“We won’t open up until I order it,” re- 
joined Bromburg. “There may be a way 
out yet. For instance, if only they weren’t 
watching us on all sides, somebody could 
slip out in a space-suit with the disintegrator. 
Then it would be a simple job to cut away 
all those threads and we could get out of 
here.” 

Still the ship dragged along. The three 
inside took turns at sleeping, for they were 
genuinely tired. At last Bromburg, at the 
forward port, called his companions to him. 

‘There’s the end of our journey, or I’m 
mistaken,” he said, pointing to a great dark 
patch ahead. The disc-creatures pulled 
them closer. They came upon and above a 
surface that seemed to be of tangible sub- 
stance. Looking down upon it, they ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

It was a disc-creature, unthinkably large! 

Its great, irregular circle was as broad 
across as a landing field, and the jet-black 
surface pulsed and throbbed with life. As 
their captors pulled the Nonpareil toward 
if, they saw, here and there, shining spots 
like outcroppings of glassy quartz upon a 
bank of earth. Around the edges of the 
great body moved groups of smaller discs. 
As they watched, the explorers saw that 
these issued from the big disc itself. 

“Either they break away, like buds, or 
else they live in cavities in that giant pan- 
cake,” said Duvelskoe. “I wonder which.” 

His question was answered a moment 
later, when the creatures that held the ship 
dropped upon the black bosom of their huge 
counterpart. Before the surprised eyes of 
the watchers, they seemed to plunge into the 
substance, 'lose themselves in it. Within less 
than a minute they had completely merged, 
leaving the captive vessel bound to the gi- 
gantic bulk by the many woven cords. 

“Why, they’re all part of the same crea- 
ture!” said Bromburg. “They’re gone back 
into it now, and those yonder are just so 
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many fragments, breaking loose! This is 
unthinkable — scientists won’t believe it!” 

Duvelskoe was peering through a peri- 
scope that gave a view beneath the keel of 
the Nonpareil. 

“I doubt very much if the scientists will 
have a chance to consider its possibility,” 
he said. “Have a look at this.” 

The periscope revealed pne of the shining 
spots directly beneath them. On all sides 
of it the confining cords were made fast 
to the strange monster. As the human cap- 
tives watched, the quartzlike glitter became a 
warmer, brighter gleam. It grew larger and 
more intense, until a ray rose from it toward 
the hull of the ship. 

‘That’s a natural lens,” said Rromburg. 
“It’s focussing light' from with or beyond — 
probably it extends clear through the disc’s 
substance and is gathering the rays of the 
incandescent body at the center of Jupiter.” 

“But what’s it trying to do?” put in 
Thiana. 

“That’s plain enough,” answered Duvel- 
skoe. “It wants to burn a hole in us, then 
send in a few pieces of itself, to see what’s 
what. Oh, it knows that there is meat in the 
nut, all right! Look, there’s the raiding 
party now.” 

Sure enough, a score or more of disc- 
creatures, the size of cartwheels and larger, 
were gathering below the ship. 

“It’ll take some time to burn a hole big 
enough for those,” said Duvelskoe. “The 
old Nonpareil is as well made as they come. 
But, sooner or later, our friend with the 
burning glass will succeed in its mission.” 

He and Bromburg went through the hatch- 
way end and, with their field of gravity re- 
versed, climbed to the spot where the ray 
was striking. Already the metal of the hull 
was getting hot. They returned to the con- 
trol r.oom, deeply concerned. 

“Again I say, let them in!” urged Duvels- 
koe. “Let them in, or let me out. If I have 
to fight with things like that, I want to do 
it down there where I can dance a gypsy 
clog on the big boy’s belly. What do you 
say, Rolf? Let’s carve our names on them 
for the next expedition to read!” 



OT yet,” said Bromburg. “I’d rather 
-L 1 get away from here alive.” 

“But how?” 

“If ever we had the chance, it’s now. All 
those disc-things are down below. One of 
us can get up above with the disintegrator 
and chop us a way out of the network be- 
fore they catch on. It’ll have to be done 
quickly, though.” 

“Then let’s do it,” said Duvelskoe gun- 
ning to a locker. “Help me into a space- 
suit — I’ll need it out in that poison fog.” 
He dragged out the clumsy-looking gar- 
ment of metal-strengthened fabric and be- 
gan to get into it. 

“Wait,” ordered Bromburg. “It was my 
idea, and I’m captain. It’s my place to make 
the venture.” 

“Your place, nothing. Your place is in 
here, at the controls. We can’t get away 
otherwise.” 

“And your place is at the lookout.” 
“Thunder, that’s so!” said the lieutenant. 
“Both our places are here. What’ll we do?” 
“Thiana will have to take the place of 
one of us,” offered Bromburg. 

Thiana shook her head. “I can’t do that,” 
she said. “I think I’ve demonstrated how 
little I know about running this ship.” 
“Then there’s nothing to be done,” said 
Duvelskoe, a hopeless note creeping into his 
voice at last. 

“Only one thing,” amended Thiana. “One 
thing can save us. Bromburg must stay at 
the controls; Duvelskoe must keep lookout; 
that leaves me to do the work outside.” 
Both men stared at her. Both opened 
their mouths to speak, but she cut them off. 

“You’re going to say that it isn’t my 
place. Well, it seems to be nobody’s place 
at all! You’ll tell me that it’s dangerous. 
So is staying here, with that thing burning 
its way into us. And you’ll argue that I’m 
too weak. But I’ll show you. Help me jpto 
that space-suit.” v 

“She’s right, Rolf, and she means busi- 
ness,” said Duvelskoe. He held the suit 
for her and she began to pull it onto her 
legs, body and arms. 

“Well, it’s a chance,” admitted Brom- 
burg, as if talking to himself. He took the 
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glass-fronted space helmet and adjusted it 
on Thiana’s head. 

She looked out at him with smiling eyes. 
Her gloved'hand, clumsy in its metal fittings, 
clasped his for a moment. Then she turned, 
took the ray projector Duvelskoe held out 
to her, and mounted the ladder toward the 
lock panel above. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Escape 

T HIANA’S FIRST SENSATION, as she 
emerged on top of the hull, was af ter- 
rifying heaviness. 

She knew, of course, that this was due 
to her leaving the insulated interior of the 
Nonpareil and coming into the open, where 
Jupiter attracted all bodies with a strength 
more than twice that of earth. She told her- 
self as much, trying to quiet her fears; but 
she could not escape from the uncanny feel- 
ing of that added weight, which seemed in- 
tent on dragging her down and keeping her 
from the thing she had to do. 

Her next sensation was that of heat, mak- 
ing itself felt through the sturdy fabric of 
her space-suit. And her third was that she 
was tied to the metal cleats to which she 
clung, just outside the lock-panel. The web 
of the disc-creatures lay upon her, prevent- 
ing her from rising. She could only crawl, 
and that with difficulty. 

She turned on the mechanism of her ray 
and levelled it at the uneven network before 
her face. With deepest satisfaction she saw 
the slender threads melt rapidly away. She 
quickly made a hole large enough to allow 
her to rise. It taxed her strength to attempt 
the latter move, and it took all the strength 
of her hands to force her body into an up- 
right position. 

The space-suit, designed for use on the 
oustide of just such hulls as these, was fur- 
nished with boots that had magnetic soles, 
and Thiana was thankful for the firm footing 
they afforded her. Slowly she walked to- 
ward the nose of the ship, her ray ready in 
her hands. 

But suddenly she was conscious of shad- 
ows in the murk around her. Looking to 



right and left, she saw great flocks of disc- 
creatures rising along the sides of the ship. 
Even as she looked, each creature sprouted 
a tendril toward her. A dozen of them, 
strong as steel wires, touched and encircled 
her. 

Some instinct prompted her to drop down 
on all fours. Still clutching her ray-gun 
with one hand, she grabbed a cleat with the 
other and hooked both toes into the mass of 
threads that swathed the ship. As she did 
so, she felt a terrific pull exerted upon her. 
Had she remained standing, she would sure- 
ly have been carried away by the attacking 
disc. 

Thiana raised herself on the elbow of 
the arm that held the cleat, and with her 
other hand turned on her ray again. Quick- 
ly but accurately she swept its gleaming fin- 
ger upward. 

The destroying light touched one, then an- 
other, then a close-set group of discs. They 
seemed to explode before it, and great clouds 
of lead-colored vapor spread where they had 
been. Swinging her ray horizontally, she 
cut herself free from the clutching tendrils as 
if with a revolving blade. While the sur- 
viving assailants semed to hesitate before 
this sudden destruction, she pushed herself 
onto her feet again and ran forward as fast 
as her failing strength could carry her. 

A big disc flew into her face like a bat. 
She flung up an arm to strike it away. Her 
hand encountered something that felt like a 
mass of pudding and the thing broke to 
pieces as she hurled it aside with all her 
might. A moment / later she was standing 
at the very nose of the Nonpareil. 

Her ray bit into the strands that bound it. 
She saw them fall away, or flash into noth- 
ingness altogether. The hull stirred under 
her feet now, was slipping out of the hole 
she was cutting for it. Again she felt lines 
flinging themselves about her waist, legs and 
arms, was almost torn from her stance. She 
threw herself onto her back, flashed her 
ray upward and laughed hysterically inside 
her helmet as she saw the round black spots 
that were her enemies break into clouds of 
disintegrated matter. 

She lay tangled in the matted threads and 
felt the ship slipping from underneath her. 
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She hurried forward on hands and knees, 
clutched a cleat, thrust her arm under it to 
the elbow. Almost simultaneously the Non- 
pareil nosed upward and, with a final flip 
of its stern, drew itself clear of its bonds. 

Below she could see the vast spread of the 
giant disc. On its surface glowed, not one, 
but a dozen spots, their rays stabbing, too 
late, after the escaping craft. Breaking away 
from the edges came whole generations of 
spinning pursuers, shooting their tendrils 
after the fugitive. The Nonpareil gathered 
speed, left them behind. Lying on the slant- 
ed surface of the hull, she felt her weight 
grew apparently much greater. She drop- 
ped her ray-gun, wound both arms around 
the cleat, and prayed for strength to main- 
tain her hold. 

In years to come she was to remember as 
in a nightmare how the disc-creatures fell 
away, grew smaller and dimmer, until they 
were swallowed in the butter-colored fog; 
how the light below grew fainter and the 
light above grew brighter; how at last the 
mists thinned away and she cleared her vis- 
ion to see that they were in free space, with 
the sun at an angle overhead and the blessed 
stars sprinkled over a sky as black as a 
velvet cloak. 

Still she clung, while the cold of space 
crept in to banish the stuffy heat of inner 
Jupiter. She felt lighter, too, and more 
sure of herself. Soon she would attempt to 
crawl to that nearest lock panel and tap for 
admission. 

But the panel slid open. A helmeted head 
came into view and turned its glass front 
toward her. Then two gloved hands reached 
out. She felt them on her shoulders. And 
now she seemed to grow light indeed, as 
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light as thistledown, so that she would float 
away but for those strong hands that held 
her. Things grew dim, then black, before 
her eyes. She slid into silent oblivion. 

When she awoke, she lay on a pallet in the 
control room. Bromburg’s face, with brows 
furrowed in concern, bent close to hers. 
Over his shoulder she could see Duvelskoe at 
the keyboard, the pieces of her space-suit 
scattered on the floor, all the familiar in- 
struments and furnishings of the compart- 
ment. An arm was under her head — Brom- 
burg’s. She reached up a finger and touch- 
ed his cheek. His flesh was firm and com- 
forting to feel. 

“Situation well in hand?” he said, “then 
smiled when she nodded. 

“You were wonderful,” he told her. 
“Could either of us have done more? I 
think not.” 

“It was downright heroic,” put in Duvels- 
koe. 

“I had to do it,” said Thiana. “I’d drag- 
ged you into such an awful mess, it was up 
to me to get you out of it. Now do you 
think well of me at last?” 

“Think well of you? I never thought 
otherwise.” 

“Really?” She touched his cheek again, 
letting her hand linger in a caress. He turn- 
ed his head and kissed it. 

“Do we — love each other?” she said, al- 
most timidly. 

He did not answer, but Duvelskoe saw 
their faces drew together. Quickly the lieu- 
tenant turned to study the chart on the table 
across the room, where the indicator point- 
ed toward the red spark that was Mars and, 
beyond that, the dot that was Earth. 

END. 
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Soon the twining metal-sheathed tentacles were wound about the ship as 
more and more of the creature* added their weight to the vessel. 



An Adventure on Eros 

By J. Harvey Haggard 






6 i T) ROFESS o r , An Adventure on Eros since the beginning of 

IT there’s some- B } author of our trip ’ was not 

thing wrong with these fj “ . ' L there ' He had lurched 

controls ! They’re fight- , t aster an l & 1 up against the televiso- 

ing back and won’t respond to my guidance, set, and his eyes were strained and horrible. 
At present we are for some unaccountable In his hand he clutched a small square of 
reason drifting toward Eros!” blue paper which I instantly recognized as 

The Professor did not answer. I had been a spacegram. 



making swift manipu- 
lations upon the levers 
of the control board 
for some moments, but 
our space sphere float- 
ed steadily . onward, 
with the rocky disc of 
Eros inflating like a 
balloon as we ap- 
proached. I was rap- 
idly growing alarmed. 

“Professor!” I call- 
ed. “Professor!” 

I turned around in 
my seat and scanned 
the single room of the 
tiny bubble which was 
our space sphere. 

Merely a tiny observa- 
tion sphere. Professor 
D Four-Ten had en- 
listed my assistance for 
a small space excur- 
sion of several hours. 

We had embarked from 
the roof of the Earth- 
ron University and 
floated out into space 
with the intention of 
studying the spectric 
reflection of the eartlf 
as seen from the unob- 
structed visualization 
of open space. As a 
brilliant student in 
astrophysics I had be- 
come Professor D Four-Ten’s favorite. It 
had been for this reason that he had asked 
me to accompany him. 

Through a small transparent spaceport a 
Giggins telescope to which our spectroscope 
of immense power was . attached, stared 
toward the earth. But Professor D Four- 
Ten, who had kept close to the eyepiece 



Something of a con- 
torted horror in his 
features were commun- 
icated instantly to me. 
Something was vitally 
wrong, that was sure. 

“Professor D. Four- 
Ten!” I cried in alarm, 
momentarily forgetting 
the inexplicable ail- 
ment of our sphere’s 
controls. “For God’s 
sake, sir, what is the 
matter?” 

He had buried his 
eyes in his hands and 
was still leaning upon 
the spherical wall of 
the space-sphere for 
support. My cries 
eventually aroused him 
and he lurched for- 
ward, his hair awry 
and his staring eyes 
wild. 

“K Two!” he gasp- 
ed in a tone full of 
horror. “K Two! Did 
you say that the ship 
has lost control!” 

I remembered my 
own trouble and turn- 
sm ed to the controls. 

^ “Yes, sir,” I said. 
“See for yourself. I 
can’t imagine what is wrong. Our anti-grav- 
itational screens should be functioning per- 
fectly. Is anything the matter?” 

He had seized the controls from me with 
a violence unwonted to his usually mild 
nature, and now stood staring wildly at the 
broadening disc of Eros looming close, while 
the controls responded to his touch with fu- 



/l F all parts of life\ 

I that have yielded to ] 
science, education has re- 
sisted most. We still learn, 
for the most part by the 
old method of reading 
books and listening to lec- 
tures and performing ex- 
periments. 

We do know, however, 
that the greatest impres- 
sions on our minds are 
made by those experiences 
that we suffer, that often 
mean life or death to us. 
And in such an experience 
we truly learn a lesson, 
that can be learned in no 
other way. 

Mr. Gernsback, editor of 
Wonder Stories, proposed 
some time ago a device 
which would teach one as 
he slept. This was explain- 
ed fully in the “Questions • 
and Answers Departments * 
of the magazine and ex- 
cited considerable interest. 
Perhaps, as this ingenious 
story points out, the pro- 
cess proposed by Mr. 
Gernsback, could be carried 
further, and education by 
“experience” become an 
established method of 
*\teaching. 
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tile lurches which did not m any way af- 
fect our steady acceleration toward Eros. 

“My God!” screamed Professor D Four- 
Ten suddenly. His tone was filled with utter 
horror. “It’s coming! It’s coming!” 

H E flung his arms before his face in a 
protective gesture, while his fear-tor- 
tured features fastened themselves upon some 
object in the broad face of Eros. 

“What’s coming?” I cried leaping to my 
feet. My words appeared to calm him to 
some extent. The placid calmness of re- 
signation to fate replaced the fire in his 
eyes. Then with a strange calm, he placed 
a fatherly arm about my shoulders. . 

“K Two,” he said. “Are ' 
you afraid to die?” 

For a moment I stared 
at him. Wildly! With- 
out comprehension! And 
I read the truth in his 
calm old eyes. Courage 
there — against death it- 
self! Death! Was I 
afraid to die? 

Visions passed through 
my subconscious mind, as 
they do through any man’s 
brain who suddenly faces 
death. Half-formed pic- 
tures of my mother, a girl 
I had fancied, the Earth- 
ron University! And now 
Death! It was horrible! 

“Surely, sir!” I cried, 
seizing the thin old arm in my agitated 
hands. “Surely — not that — ” 

But he interrupted me, took my trembling 
hands from his arms and pushed forward 
the blue square of crinkled paper. I stared 
at it, swiftly perused it for some explana- 
tion to the horror. 

DEC 2012 

INTERPLANETARY EARTHPORT 
IMPORTANT STOP DETAIN ALL 
SPACECRAFT LEAVING EARTH 
WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
STOP CLOUD OF STRANGE ELEC- 
TRO METEORITES BRUSHED 
PAST EROS CAUSING VIOLENT 
ELECTRICAL DISPLAY STOP 
SPACE CRUISER VALONDINE RE- 
FUELING AT EROS WITHIN THE 



HOUR AND LEAVING FOR EARTH 
COMMANDER MARSPORT 

'* 

Aeons seemed to pass swiftly as I read 
the missive, ages whirled swiftly about the 
void, leaving me lifeless in the vortex. I 
was dimly aware of D Four-Ten talking, in 
a monotone which ground slowly but stead- 
ily into my consciousness like the steady 
rasping of a grist mill. 

“Eros disturbed by an electrical display 
due to a cloud of meteorites! And the space 
Cruiser Valondine will be charged by con- 
tact! Don’t you see my boy, a simple prob- 
lem of static electricity! And even now the 
cruiser Valondine is coming closer — always 
closer!” 

The first coma of reali- 
zation of death, the leth- 
argy which had seized me, 
now passed, leaving me 
weak but possessed of a 
strange calmness and re- 
signation to death akin to 
the scientist’s own. 

“Sir,” I cried staunch- 
ly. “If death must be, it 
must be, and I am glad 
to die with one who is not 
afraid of Fate!” 

We gripped hands in 
that fierce manner which 
expresses so much emo- 
tion. 

“Yes,” cried Professor, 
his eyes suddenly with a 
frantic joy. “Death! We 
know it will come! And I shall welcome it 
in this manner — welcome it as a gift from 
the Science at whose feet I have placed my 
life. 

“But see — it approaches!” , 

I had fallen rather weakly to the control 
desk, but I followed his pointing finger out 
into the broad disc of Eros. A tiny dot 
was growing in its heart. The Valondine! 
Charged with static electricity! 

“Don’t you see,” said Professor D Four- 
Ten. “A simple problem in physics!” For 
a moment I thought he was crazy. My own 
brain, yet revolving inwardly, could not so 
readily accept this calmness. Fears swept 
me, regrets, and the love of life. Surely this 
calm old fool was crazy. But his voice 
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droned on and on. 

“A simple problem in physics. The cloud 
of meteorites charged the great lava-basalt 
sphere, .which is Eros, to its very full. The 
V alondine, landing on Eros for refueling, 
became charged. Now it will attract us, 
sweep us to our death! The Martian Com- 
mander realized this and spacegrammed to 
earth. But it was too late, too late!” 

“Another Moment!” 

M Y horrified eyes were fastened upon 
the small dot which had swiftly en- 
larged to the miniature outlines of a space 
cruiser, approaching swiftly. A great ob- 
ject in the vacuum, charged with electric- 
ity, attracting, attracting . . . 

“You must realize,” said Professor D 
Four-Ten, “that the simplest principles are 
the ones which we must combat the hardest. 
In your experiments you have seen pithballs 
charged with electricity which attract others 
against the pull of gravity. Very well, that 
is exactly what we are now. That great 
cruiser V alondine is a pithball, full of elec- 
tricity, and we are another, being pulled in 
by its attraction!” 

“But I don’t want to die!” I shouted sud- 
denly. “I don’t want to die!” I struggled 
to arise but his hands pushed me down. Seiz- 
ing the controls I futilely endeavored to 
swing the ship about. It was useless. There 
was a steady vibration of the ship — of accel- 
erating speed! Swinging swiftly toward the 
V alondine ! _ Electric sparks were flying 
from my hands to the walls of the sphere. 
My hair was straight upright due to the elec- 
tric condition of our sphere, induced by the 
charged body of the cruiser. 

“Death!” Professor D Four-Ten was whis- 
pering it over my shoulder. “Death! With 
science! Magnificent! Glorious. Another 
moment — it will be over!” 

Like an avalanche of fate the great cruiser 
was now swinging down upon us. So swiftly 
did it approach that it appeared to inflate, 
like a balloon, to suddenly fill the entire 
vista. And the strange fears and emotions 
which swept me were suddenly brought to 
their climax, surging and tearing through 



my soul as that great charged body leapt 
at us. 

Crash! There was a vivid flash! Our 
ship lurched, rushed mightily through space; 
entered a mad falling arc of acceleration! 
I was dazed; for a moment I could not be- 
lieve my senses. We had survived ! 

“Saved!” ejaculated Professor D Four-Ten 
delightedly. “Saved! The charge of elec- 
tricity neutralized by jumping across in a 
spark! Don’t you see, the rarefied air of 
this little planet enabled the surplus elec- 
trons of the electric charge to jump through 
space! Saved!” 

“I’m not so sure of that Professor,” I put 
in, noticing something below the ship. He 
followed my pointing finger. From the rocky 
surface of the planet below the weird metal- 
lic inhabitants of Eros were floating upward 
— creatures with a tiny ring of eyes about 
the upper portion of the cylindrical body. A 
vast squadron of the creatures were mater- 
ializing from a series of what looked like 
ant mounds, and they maneuvered swiftly 
upward. 

“I can’t understand!” murmured Professor 
D Four-Ten in perplexity. “The metal peo- 
ple of Eros have always been so peaceful!” 

For almost half a century the Earth-Mars 
Space Line had maintained a refueling sta- 
tion on Eros, unhindered by the peaceable 
metal men, who went their own way quietly. 
Now, however, they looked decidedly vic- 
ious and the little eyes in the strange shapes 
changed to angry colors like semaphores. 
Never before had they been known to offer 
battle! 

“There is but one thing we can do!” cried 
D Four-Ten. “That is to prepare for battle. 
Perhaps with our ray disintegrators we can 
make some headway!” 

Now that we faced a tangible danger 
which could be measured with our own cap- 
abilities we fell to with a common will. The 
breathless moments just past were forgotten, 
and I swiftly got one of the disintegration 
controls ready. I stood at a control at the 
front of the sphere near the pilot’s seat, and 
the Professor ran to the rear of the sphere 
where another ray machine was stationed. 

As the long flight of metal figures ap- 
proached from below, the tentacles from 
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their middles unwrapped and stretched for- 
ward in anticipation! 

“Ready!” called the Professor coolly. 

“Quite ready,” I replied. 

“Very well,” he ordered. “Wait till they 
are about a hundred feet below. I will give 
the word and we shall fire. And, by the 
way, I’ve arrived at an explanation for their 
sudden hostility. You see they are of metal 
and they have become charged with electric- 
ity which affected the planet Eros. Doubt- 
less this charge affects their irritability! 
Ready! Then fire!” 

I pulled the release lever, and stared stu- 
pidly downward at the metal creatures who 
floated swiftly upward. No ray of destruc- 
tion was forthcoming from the exterior ray 
nozzle. I heard an exclamation from be- 
hind. 

“Wrecked!” cried the Professor. “Hope- 
lessly fused by the spark of electricity which 
leaped from the Valondine.” 

. Then, working madly at the disintegrator, 
realizing it was out of commission, I really 
knew despair! The bodies of dully sciritil- 
lant metal approached • swiftly and their 
tentacles wrapped about our sphere. The 
malevolent eyes glared in at us. Soon the 
twining metal-sheathed tentacles were wound 
about the ship as more and more of the crea- 
tures added their weight to our vessel. 
Through the spaceports their thickly twining 
tentacles were visible, shutting so much light 
out that we were in partial shadow. Then 
our sphere began once more to sink. 

We were being dragged down to Eros, by 
a cloud of passing meteorites. 

Our sphere fell swiftly; I could see the 
broad rock expanse looming close; saw a 
great rock upon which we were landing. The 
tentacles writhed and tugged. Closer and 
closer! What would they do to us? Never 
had the metal men of Eros been previously 
aroused. 

Then we touched the rock! 

I don’t know which was' the more sur- 
prised; the metal men or the Professor and 
myself. Have you ever seen a comb charged 
by electricity by rubbing through the hair 
pick up bits of paper. The paper clings a 
moment, then leaps away wfth a snap. That 
is exactly what happened to our space 



sphere. It touched the surface of Eros. In 
a moment our space sphere had been charg- 
ed with the same charge of electricity which 
permeated Eros. Now, it is a common fact 
that like charges repel each other. There- 
fore our space sphere was suddenly sent 
hurtling back into space after being charg- 
ed with electricity. 

I had a sudden vision as the sphere leaped 
upward — of metal men being sent sprawl- 
ing as our ship shot up like a bullet from a 
gun, and the broad expanse of Eros became 
a gigantic disc which filled the sky and 
quickly receded to a small orange as we 
were flung into space. 

Then I lost consciousness. My body had 
been hurled against a transparent space 
port in the bottom of the sphere, and my 
momentary impressions had thus been gain- 
ed. Then a wave of dark oblivion seemed 
to engulf me. Pain shot through my head 

— and I knew no more. 

* * * * 

I awoke; opened my eyes. Where was I? 
The remembrance of my recent experiences 
flooded my mentality; I looked about. The 
pain had completely left my head; and — I 
was back in the laboratory — back in the 
schoolroom of the astrophysics class of the 
Earthron laboratory. 

Dully I felt for my temples; they were 
throbbing! The pads of a headphone came 
off into my hands. I turned wondering eyes 
about as a step approached. 

The kindly old face of Professor D Four- 
Ten was approaching. He was smiling. 

“Well, my boy,” he said. “You have had 
your lesson. Are you ready for recitation?” 

“Why,” I gasped. “Why — I thought — for 
a moment ...” 

“I know,” he said understandingly. “You 
thought that you were actually living those 
experiences. The Telepadion Instructor sent 
artificial nerve irritations to the brain 
through the brush-pad contacts at your tem- 
ple. By thus actually experiencing — or 
seeming to experience your lesson in space 
navigation it has branded its theme indelibly 
into your brain.” 

I looked with new respect at the intricate 
Telepadion instructor, which was enclosed 
in a cabinet very similar to that of a radio. 
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My entire adventure had come from a long 
celluloid strip record which moved slowly^ 
under a needle. The thought impressions 
were carried from the needle to my brain 
center, just as if I had actually lived them. 

“Golly, Professor,” I said. “Have you 
got any more good Records? Mars — or 



Venus or something.” 

“Plenty, my boy, plenty! But I have to 
keep them locked up to prevent some stu- 
dents from studying all the time. Now, how- 
ever, it is test hour, and I’m afraid your in- 
terstellar ventures must cease.” 



THE END. 
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that he had detached to capture the rocket 
ship? How had they fared? As the 
thought arose he saw someone running tow- 
ard him from the direction of the landing 
field. He swung to meet the messenger. 

“Mr. Parker,” the youth panted, “Mr. 
Swithin says he can’t make out what’s going 
on out there. The ship’s, all closed up, and 
he can’t get any response to his calls, or his 
banging on the air locks. And — and — how 
did you make out here?” 

“We’ve won. Come, take me there, must 
see what that means.” Gary was mumbling, 
so tired he was that he could scarcely talk, 
or make consecutive sentences. Leaden foot- 
ed, he dragged himself after the boy. 

In the center - of the broad landing field 
the great silver ship rested in its berth. 
Surounding it Garry saw the thin line of his 
followes. Dore Swithin was standing off to 
one side, a puzzled expression on his lean 
features. His face lit up when he perceived 
his leader approaching. 

“Parker! If you’re here it means that 
we’ve won!” 

“Yes,” Garry replied soberly, “we’ve won. 
They’re wiped out. But we’ve paid. They 
got three hundred of us.” 

“Three hundred! God! Naomi? Pur- 
tell?” 

“Got through safely. What’s up here?” 
“I don’t know. The damn ship’s tightly 
closed. I’ve called through my disk till 
I’m hoarse, banged on the air-lock slides 
with my axe till my arm is sore, and not an 
answer. I’d think the ship was abandoned 
if it weren’t that the entrances are locked 
from within. I’m stumped.” 

“H’m. We haven’t run across any of the 
crew. They must be inside. I’ll see what I 
can do.” 

The Great Discovery! 

H E produced his communication disk, 
“Hello, within there. Parker, Chief 
of the Workers from Vedor Island speaking. 
We are in complete control of this island. 
Lnless you open the locks at once, and sur- 



render the ship I shall give orders to have 
it blown up. You have till I count ten to 
make your decision.” 

“Hold it. We’re coming out.” The great 
entrance door quivered, slid back. In the 
opening stood Captain Funston, his eternal 
black clay belching great clouds of smoke. 
Queerly, he seemed not at all perturbed, 
rather there was a twinkle in the shrewd 
eyes. 

He took the pipe from his mouth, spat 
on the grass. “Whut’s all this?” he de- 
manded. “Can’t a man sleep quiet when 
he’s done wi’ his work and not be pestered 
by a howlin’ mob o’ savages?” 

“Why didn’t you open up before?” 

“Wall, I dunno. Whut hud you ha’ done 
in my place? Here I’d bin ordered to keep 
meself and me crew inside the old boat fer 
twenty-four hours. ’Any one o’ yez found 
outside after dark t’night wull be rayed 
wi’out question’, the yella guy in charge 
tells me. Then, all of a sudden, there’s a 
yellin’ and a bangin’ on me doors, an’ 
somebody callin’ to me to come out. Nat- 
eral, I thinks that’s just the thing I bin 
warned again’ an’ so I just_lays quiet and 
don’t answer nothin’. I seen a policeman 
ray somebudy once, and I ain’t a hankerin’ 
after the experience. 

“O’ course I sees that there’s some excite- 
ment goin’ on at the barracks throo me tele- 
visor, but I don’t know whut kind o’ orgees 
these heathen may be carryin’ on. When I 
heerd yuh say somethin’ about bein’ a Lead- 
er of Workers, an’ havin’ control o’ the is- 
land, howsomever, I sez to meself — ‘Whoa, 
old man. Don’t get so sot in yuhr stubborn 
ways. Mebbe somethin’ onexpected’s hap- 
pened out there?’ So here I am. An’ 
again I asks, Whut’s it all about?” 

Rapidly Garry outlined the stirring events 
of the past three days. “Of course,” he fin- 
ished, “they locked up you and your men 
so that you would not see the catastrophe 
on Vedor. I’m surprised they allowed you 
to remain on the island at all.” 

“Cuddn’t help themselves. Me rocket 
toobes were so pitted thut we wud never ha’ 
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reached port had we left. Had to be all re- 
lined, thut’s a three days’ job. So yuh 
fooled the Aristocrats, huh, an’ licked a 
gang o’ Sadakuchi’s men wi’ axes an’ 
knives? I thought there were no more 
Workers o’ that breed. Now in my day 
we — ” 

“Yes, I know,” hastily interposed Garry. 
He had run across these garrulous old air- 
men before. “What’s the condition of the 
ship now?” 

“Better than new. They got a grand 
machine shop here, an’ the boys sure turned 
out a bootiful job. This crew I got now’s 
an upstandin’ set o’ boys. They’ll make 
airmen, as good as yuh can expect to get 
these days. W’ich reminds me. Whut yuh 
goin’ to do wi’ the ship an’ us?” 

“Do you want to join us?” 

The old man’s mouth opened in a silent 
laugh. “Thirty years ago I’da wanted noth- 
in’ better. But now me blood runs cold an’ 
sluggish in me old veins, an’ strife an’ blood- 
shed ha’ no attractions for me. Mebbe the 
boys o’ the crew might want to cast their 
lots wi’ yez. I shall not stan’ i’ their way.” 
“Very well, you may remain here, free to 
do as you please provided you give me your 
word as an Airman that you will not inter- 
fere with us and make no attempt to com- 
municate with anyone outside the island.” 
“Yuh ha’ me word, o’ course. Me best 
wishes too.” 

“The ship we shall take over and use.” 
“An’ where wud yez be goin’ in it?” 

The face of the captain was bland and 
innocent as he asked this last question. But 
it dropped like a bomb into Garry’s con- 
sciousness. Where indeed, could they go? 
On all the Earth they could not hide from 
the vengeance of the Aristocrats. A close 
network of spying televisor beams, air po- 
lice patrols, stool pigeons, secret listening 
devices left not an inch of the world’s sur- 
face free from Sadakuchi’s supervision. 

True, it might be possible for one or two 
men to hide indefinitely in the crowded 
purlieus of a great metropolis. It was even 
possible that the doings of as large a group 
as he had here might escape observation 
for a day or so. But for five hundred men 
arid women to live anywhere for any length 



of time without being tracked down by the 
police was impossible. Utterly! 

C ONFRONTED by the pressing immed- 
iate problems, Garry had not even 
thought of what would come after the con- 
quest of the Island of Levis. Even now, 
he was too tired, too weary. An iron band 
constricted his temples, the lids dropped 
over his aching eyes and would not rise 
again. “Swithin — take charge. Must sleep. 
’Night,” he mumbled. And he felt himself 
falling into a rising ocean of warm sleep. 
“ ’Night, Naomi.” Outraged nature had 
rebelled at last. 

* * * 

A roaring sounded in Garry’s ears. A 
huge serpent with black slant eyes and a 
scaly body bleeding from a thousand gashes 
was breathing green flame at him. Closer 
and closer it came — “Garry, Garry, wake 
up. Wake up I say!” 

“Lemme Tone, lemme sleep,” he muttered. 
“Wake up, you’ve slept enough.” 

Garry sat up. He was in a netted ham- 
mock, steel walls all about. Purty was 
shaking him. From somewhere came a 
thunderous roaring. 

“All right, I’m awake. Where am I? 
What’s that noise?” 

“You’re in Captain Funston’s ' cabin. 
And that roaring is one of the rocket tubes. 
Listen big boy, snap into it. I’ve got big 
news for you.” 

“What’s happened? Are we being at- 
tacked?” Garry sprang from his ham- 
mock, wide awake now. 

“Nope. But listen. I’ve got it. It 
works. I’ve got it at last.” The brick-top 
was fairly dancing with excitement. 

“What the hell are you talking about?” 
“The catalyst, man, the catalyst that steps 
up the speed of the oxy-hydrogen explosion 
twenty times. Listen to it! Look at that 
gage!” 

The pointer on the clock dial marked 
“bow tube one” was pressing against the pin 
that indicated full power. 

“Look at it,” Purty was shouting, “I’ve 
got the throttle only a twentieth open, and 
look at the damn thing!” 

“How’d you do it?” ParkeT snapped, 
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catching the contagion of his friend’s excite- 
ment. 

“I was down at the beach hunting for 
stray Police. The flare of the green gas 
over at Vedor had died down, but the water 
right up to here was aglow. Chock full 
of dissolved gas. 

“There was a can of fuel on its side down 
at the water line. Something had happened 
to the duplex nozzle, and the oxygen and 
hydrogen were hissing out like mad. Guess 
that’s why it had been left out there. 

“ ‘Hey, thinks I to myself, ‘this won’t do. 
Suppose a spark lights into that — some- 
body’s goin’ to get hurt.’ 

“I rolled the tank with my foot and gave 
it a last shove into the water. 

“Whoosh. Say Garry, you should’a seen 
that thing go up. I thought the damn is- 
land had exploded. When I came to there 
wasn’t a shred of the tank to be seen, and 
there was a hole in the beach big enough 
for a dozen men to hide in. 

“Well, I’d seen oxy-hydrogen gas tested at 
the labs, and I knew damn well this was no 
ordinary explosion. Why — the amount of 
gas that was coming out of that nozzle 
shoulda just popped. 

“I stood there gaping at the hole, and 
rubbing my ear where I had tried to pound 
so/ne sand with it, when the answer came to 
me. The impregnated water must have done 
the trick. 

“I scooped up some of the water in my 
hat and beat it up here to the ship. I tried 
it out where I could get some measurement 
of the extra force produced. 

“The test was a howling success. There’s 
r.o doubt about it — it’s the catalyst I was 
talking about on board this very ship. 
Remember?” 

“Great man ! Steps it up twenty-fold you 
say? That means a speed of ten miles a 
second.” 

“Right.” 

“Then we can — ”, Garry broke off, his 
eyes danced. “That means the problem' of 
where to go from here is solved.” 

“Now what are you talking about? Sure 
you’re altogether awake?” 

“Never wider awake, Purty. Get Naomi, 



get Swithin. I’ve got a plan for you. What 
time is it?” 

“You’ve slept five hours.” 

“Is everything all right?” 

“All hunky-dory. Everybody had a good 
rest. Then we got the corpses buried, and 
the place cleaned up a bit. Couldn’t find 
any more Asiatics, and we haven’t heard of 
any trouble from outside.” 

“Fine. Shut off that rocket, and get the 
others.” 

CHAPTER X. 

The Coming of Sadakuchi 

T HE Workers, wondering, waited for 
word from the control chamber of the 
great rocket-ship, where their leaders were 
in conference. What was to happen next? 
Realization had come to them, too, that their 
troubles were not yet at an end. In the 
whole vast expanse of the Earth, there was 
no place where they would be safe. Jeris 
Far, his dark face twisted by a malevolent 
grin, was taking aside first one, then another 
of the men, muttering sly words in all too 
willing ears. 

Purtell appeared in the extrance of the 
ship, leaped to the ground. Workers 
crowded round him, expecting an announce- 
ment. But all the second in command did 
was to select a score of the men. “You, and 
you, and you, each one of you get some of the 
empty fuel tanks over there and follow me.” 
He strode away, to where, tied' to the white 
gleaming dock, a trim power boat floated. 
Her broad deck, two great derricks rising 
from its surface, indicated the grim use to 
which she was put. 

On this vessel the soldiers were accus- 
tomed to go over to Vedor Island after the 
gas had done its deadly work, to clear the 
place so that the next group of unfortunates 
would not suspect the fate in store for them. 
In a moment she was loaded with the empty 
tanks, was shooting across the sea to the 
Island of Death. | 

A quarter of an hour dragged by, then 
the Chief himself appeared. The erstwhile 
colonists surged around the elevated door- 
way. Shouted questions came to Garry in 
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a torrent, “What’s up?” “Where do we go 
from here?” “What do we do next?” 

Parker raised an arm for silence. “Folks,” 
he began, “you are quite right in getting 
worried. We cannot remain here. Dis- 
covery, and annihilation, would be but a 
matter of days. 

“But, until a certain discovery was made 
by Mr. Purtell only thirty minutes ago, the 
question of where to go from here was un- 
answerable. It looked as though all we 
had done was for nothing. That discovery, 
however, has solved the difficulty. It will 
enable us to reach a place of absolute 
safety. 

“Where that place is, how we are to reach 
there, I cannot reveal to you now for cer- 
tain very good reasons. I shspll have to ask 
you to trust me. I have led you thus far 
successfully — I shall not fail you now. 

“Again I must impress on you that abso- 
lute obedience is the price of safety. How 
about it folks, will you trust md*lo lead you 
tc safety?” 

Garry’s dominant personality seemed to 
have effaced the effects of Farr’s subversive 
propaganda. A tremendous “Yes!” ans- 
wered the appeal. 

“Thanks, folks. All right then, we shall 
leave as soon as we can get things ready. 

“Now, here are your orders. Bert Mer- 
rion, you and a detail of fifty men will pro- 
ceed to the warehouse at the nearest end 
of the camp. You will find there bags of 
seed of various kinds. See that these are 
brought on board the ship at once, and 
stowed as Mr. Swithin will direct you. 

“Lano Jonstin, in the warehouse next to 
the one containing the seed you will find 
plows, hoes, rakes, other agricultural tools. 
Select another fifty men, and bring those 
aboard. 

“Rade Perrin; in the shed you see on the 
field here you will find tanks of fuel. As 
soon as Merrion and Jonstin have finished 
their loading, you will have those carried 
on board. By that time Mr. Purtell should 
have returned. You will be helped by 
everyone who can efficiently do so, for as 
soon as the tanks are on board we shall 
start. 

“The rest of you may do as you please 



until you see Mr. Perrin begin to load the 
fuel. Then those who are not helping him 
will come aboard at once. That is all.” 
Garry returned to the control chamber. 
Naomi, her neat self again, awaited him 
there. 

“All set, honey. We’ll be on our way in 
an hour.” 

“Garry, dear. I’m worried.” 

“Why, everything is going great.” 

“I know. Yet I’ve a queer feeling that 
something is wrong. We shan’t get away 
without trouble. I’ve been watching that 
visor screen all the time.” 

“Oh, you’re just a bit nervous. And no 
wonder, after all that you’ve passed through. 
Well, you just sit there and watch that 
screen, while I go about my work. You’ve 
earned a rest.” Garry seated himself at the 
chart table, where great maps were spread, 
and plunged into a careful study of them. 

A HALF-HOUR passed, and Purty came 
swaggering in. “Just as I expected, the 
impregnated water was still close to the 
shores of the island. I’ve got plenty on 
board now, a dozen tanks, enough for the 
two hundred tanks of oxygen and hydrogen 
that Perrin’s getting ready to load, and an- 
other batch like it. And say, Garry, you 
ought to see the neat way I’ve got the water 
tanks rigged up to feed just enough into 
the fuel mixture.” 

Swithin entered. “Seed and tools all 
stowed, Chief. Perrin’s starting over with 
the extra fuel tanks.” 

“Fine. That means we should be ready 
to start in about ten minutes.” Garry stood 
up. “Say Purty, what do you — ”, 

“Garry, look here, what’s this showing on 
the screen?” Naomi broke in. 

Parker whirled, strode swiftly to her side. 
“H’m, looks like a rocket ship, some distance 
off. Wonder what it could be, none of the 
regular routes pass anywhere near. Phew, 
it’s coming fast! It’s headed this way! 
Sure enough, he’s nosing down!” 

The atmosphere in the little control room 
tensed. All eyes fixed feverishly on the 
televisor, where a gleaming silver shape was 
streaking steadily across the white oblong 
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of the screen, little jets of flame spurting 
backward on either side. 

It was a beautiful picture, but the little 
group were not interested in pictures just 
then. A voice broke in among them, a soft, 
smooth, insinuating voice, yet cold withal, 
subtle with cruel undertones. 

“Sadakuchi of the Samurai, Chief of the 
World Police, in command of the Rocket- 
Cruiser Aretliusa, speaking. Take heed to 
my orders, Workers on the Island Levis. 
You have rebelled against the all-wisdom 
of the Council of Five, you have forcibly 
seized the Island Levis and killed the soldier 
guard, you have abducted Naomi of the 
Fentons, my betrothed. For this you have 
merited death! 

“Seize and bind one Garry Parker C12574, 
and one William Purtell, W254687. Hold 
them against my coming, safeguard Naomi 
of the Fentons, and I may prove merciful. 
Otherwise you die, and horribly.” 

The voice broke off as abruptly as it be- 
gan. 

Naomi gasped. “How did he know — ?” 

Garry’s mouth was hard, his eyes flamed. 

“There is a traitor among us. Some one 
sneaked through a message to New York. 
My fault too! Should have dismantled the 
sending station.” 

“Why don’t we start at once?” urged 
Naomi desperately. “Are we going to wait 
until we’re caught like rats in a trap?” 

“Sorry,” Garry answered gently, “but the 
tanks of fuel are not all on board yet. Our 
chances of success are slim enough as it is.” 
His eyes held a speculative, inquiring gleam 
as they fastened on the lovely girl. “At that 
I don’t know if it wouldn’t be wiser to sur- 
render. You’ve just been given an ‘out’ — • 
you were kidnaped, you know. Why 
should Purty and I seek to save our own 
skins at your expense and at the expense of 
the other Workers? What do you say, 
Purty?” 

“Okay with me.” There was no tauten- 
ing of his irrepressible grin. 

But Naomi’s black eyes flashed, her breast 
heaved as the words tumbled out of her 
mouth in a rushing storm. 

“Garry Parker, don’t you dare! I — I’ll 
have nothing more to do with you if you 



ever even talk of such a thing. That brute, 
Sadakuchi. I hate him! Hate him, do you 
understand? If we must die, we’ll die all 
together. _ Tanks or no tanks, start going, 
do you hear?” She stamped her foot. 

“But — ” Garry started to protest. 

“No buts,” she interrupted. “If you 
haven’t the courage to chance it, I’ll take 
the controls.” 

“That settles it, Garry,” Purty was smil- 
ing broadly. “We’re licked, and you know 
it. Heave ho for the moon.” 

Dore- Swithin, the taciturn, nodded his 
head. “She’s right, Mr. Parker! We’ve 
stuck together so far, and we’ll stick to the 
bitter end.” 

• Rebellion! 

G ARRY threw up his hands. “Very well 
then.” He turned to the visor screen. 
The Aretliusa was still cleaving the strato- 
sphere. A dot of blue moved infinitesimally 
across a chart. 

“Two hundred and fifty miles away. 
Gives us about fifteen minutes, before they 
change over and land. What in hell’s hold- 
ing Perrin up? Should have had those 
drums on board by now, closed the air 
locks. Purty, you go out there and see 
what’s what.” 

“Okay, chief.” 

But just then a murmur arose outside the 
control room, the sound of sliding doors. 
A trample of feet, a confusion of angry 
voices, and the next minute the door to the 
chamber slid open, catapulting into the little 
chamber a torrent of gesticulating figures. 

In a moment the cubby hole was jammed. 
Garry, Purty, Naomi and Dore Swithin 
had backed up against the control board. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Garry 
demanded sharply. Through the open door, 
Garry saw more and more men struggling 
to get in! None of the women were in 
evidence. 

A figure, elbowed its way forward. Gar- 
ay's eyes narrowed. Jeris Farr! He might 
have known Jeris was at the bottom of this. 

There was a mocking sneer on the blue- 
jo wled face, the little beady eyes that were 
forever shifting, were darting triumphantly 
around. 
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“We heard what Sadakuchi of the Samurai 
said. Didn’t we, comrades?” He appealed 
to the jostling mob. An excited glamor 
answered affirmatively. 

“What about it?” Garry demanded. 

“What about it?” echoed Jeris. “Why 
this, just this, Mister Leader. We intend 
saving ourselves. No reason why we should 
suffer for you two and that — woman.” He 
pointed a contemptuous thumb at Naomi.' 

“That’s right.” “Got to consider our- 
selves. We got our wives along too. 

— — Don’t know where you’re taking us, 
anyway.” 

Shouts rose from the mob, that settled 
into a steady roar. The gang was getting 
ugly. • 

Garry aised his hand for silence. Slowly 
the clamor quieted to a low rumbling. 

“Listen to me, men of the Workers. Don’t 
let yourself be misled by Jeris Farr. He’s a 
traitor to our class. All his life he’s toad- 
ied to the owners of the machines, and what 
did it get him? He believes Sadakuchi. I 
don’t! I know the kind he is. Surrender 
to him, and he’ll have no compunction in 
putting you all to death. If I thought oth- 
erwise, I myself would advise you to use me 
as a sacrifice. Did I fail you on the Island 
of Death; did I try to save my own life at 
your expense?” 

Garry’s voice rose vibrantly. The telling 
shots hit home. The men muttered and 
looked shamefacedly at each other. 

“That’s true.” “He saved us all.” “We 
shouldn’t quit him now, ’tain’t fair.” 
“Can’t believe Sadakuchi.” 

The tide was turning. Jeris Farr saw 
his cohorts slipping from him; black rage 
showed on his ugly face. He played his 
trump card. 

“All very pretty, but where is Parker tak- 
ing us? There’s no place on earth where 
we’re safe from the Council of Five. They’ll 
hunt us down like dogs. Why the secrecy? 
We demand, we insist upon being told — ■ 
now!” 

The inconstancy of the crowd showed 
plainly. “Tell us, tell us! We have a right 
to know.” 

Garry looked into the fear-distorted faces, 
stumped. Tell them now, and the whole 



scheme would be through. These workers 
did not have the stuff to dare the venture 
he planned. They’d think he was crazy! 
Perhaps he was! 

He cast an impatient glance at the door- 
way. Where was Rade Perrin? What was 
holding him up? The blue dot on the chart 
was crawling ominously nearer the red hair 
line. The Arethusa was changing over now 
to a great gleaming battle plane, not fifty 
miles away. Only five minutes more! 

T HE yells were louder now; the mob was 
lashing itself into a fury at his silence. 
A quick darting look to his comrades. 
Naomi’s steady gaze was eloquent. Purty 
was grinning his eternal grin, and Dore 
Swithin nodded slightly. 

Garry took a deep breath. “Very well, 
then,” he stated quietly, “we are going to 
the moon!” 

For a moment there was black incompre- 
hension. Then, understanding crept slowly 
into the dazed, fuddled brains. Dismay, ter- 
ror, amazement, bewilderment, anger, a 
veritable kaleidoscope of emotions flitted 
in rapid disorder over the upturned faces. 

Above the gathering storm of sound, 
Jeris Farr’s voice rose, hysterical, triumph- 
ant. 

“I told you, I told you, he is mad, insane ! 
We’ll all be killed. Come on boys, let’s 
get ’em.” 

Swithin stepped closer. “In for it. Must 
fight,” he grunted laconically. Purty’s face 
was alight with unholy joy. This was the 
element he loved. His great red hands were 
doubled up. Garry thrust Naomi behind 
him, bracing himself for the expected rush. 

Here and there his subconscious eye det- 
ected hesitancy, a light as of some vouch- 
safed vision, an adventurous gleam in a 
Worker’s eye; but by far the greater number 
were bestial in their fear. 

Farr sprang forward. Whatever else he 
was, he was no coward. There was a rush 
behind him. Purty stepped forward slight- 
ly, his long hairy right arm uncoiled with 
the swiftness of a striking rattler, caught the 
oncoming man flush on the point of the chin. 
He staggered and would have fallen, but the 
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wave of maddened figures held him, pushed 
him forward. 

The next instant the little group were bat- 
tling for their lives. Garry warded off a 
flurry of blows, lashed out with either fist. 
Purty was a fighting whirlwind, his great 
voice booming over the tumult in his famous 
war-cry. “Yoicks- — hulloa! Up an’ at 

’em!” Dore was placing his blows metho- 
dically, short, spaced jabs that jolted. Good 
men, loyal comrades. 

But Garry had no time for thought. • A 
swinging blow caught him on the side of the 
head. Another smashed into his ribs. Some 
one was reaching for his throat. He shot 
out his fist, felt it sink into yielding flesh. 
He lashed out again, smashed into a blurred 
face that disappeared from view. 

The Workers withdrew aghast from these 
fighting devils, left a little space clear about 
them. On the outer fringe another struggle 
was going on, a counter disturbance. Some 
few of the men were proving loyal, arguing 
at the top of their voices, coming to blows. 

Garry shook a slow trickle of blood out 
of his eyes. A scream! He whirled, saw 
Naomi struggling in the grasp of Jeris Farr, 
who was trying to drag her back into the 
maelstrom. Garry sprang forward, putting 
all the power of his trained muscles into a 
blow that clipped Jeris flush behind the ear. 
Farr relaxed his grip, goggled glassily, and 
went down in a heap. 

Naomi smiled up bravely at the solicitude 
in her lover’s eyes. “I’m all right, dear. 
Don’t worry about me.” 

A sudden surge of the mob cut short what 
Garry was going to say. Once more they 
were in a swirl of flying fists and reaching 
hands, battling desperately for their lives. 

Once Garry went down, only to be dragged 
upright by Purty’s powerful arm; then a 
knife gleamed. It was descending straight 
for Bill’s shoulder. Garry twisted upward 
with his left arm, caught the pallid wrist 
in a grasp of steel, wrenched with a quick 
jerk. The deadly blade went flying over 
their heads. 

This couldn’t keep up much longer. They 
were all weakening fast under the rain of 
blows. Even Naomi was fighting, clinging 



to upraised arms, pushing, beating on heavy 
faecs with her tiny, futile fists. 

Garry cast another despairing glance at 
the doorway, and gave up hope. Rade Per- 
rin was not coming! He had been over- 
powered or deserted — it did not matter much 
now. In a dull daze in which he parried 
and thrust instinctively, he saw the Arethusa, 
sink to the ground, its gyrocopters whirling. 
The visor screen showed every little detail. 
The battle ports flashed open, great ray 
tubes thrust their ugly snouts forward, al- 
ready the air-locks were opening. 

T HE cold insinuating voice of Sadakuchi 
resounded in the compartment. 

“You are covered by our ray tubes. Sur- 
render, or we blast you into nothingness.” 
The Workers stopped their fighting, 
shrank against each in deathly fear. 

“We surrender, oh Sadakuchi of the Sam- 
urai. Spare us!” they quavered in unison. 

“No, no!” There were scattered protests, 
hut they were drowned in the general up- 
roar. 

“Seize your ringleaders if you desire 
mercy,” came back the invisible voice. 

The Workers bunched for another rush. 
Wearily the punch-drunk, bleeding little 
band prepared to meet it. A battered grin 
forced its way through Purty’s lips. “So 
long boys, if we don’t meet again.” 

On they came. The four were swept 
back, against the control board. They had 
no strength to fight, their arms were weight- 
ed with lead. A heavy blow almost knocked 
Garry down. The others were in as bad a 
jam. He looked up wearily before passing 
out of the picture. 

What was that? 

A crashing through the door, a shrill ex- 
cited screaming. Women’s voices. And 
high above the clamor, a voice he knew — 
Rade Perrin! 

“Parker, Parker! Everything’s ready. 
Air-locks are closed. Quick! The soldiers 
are coming!” 

The women were plunging at their men, 
scratching, biting, kicking. “Fools, cow- 
ards, weaklings!” Dishevelled, screaming, 
they belabored their poltroon men folk. 
“Mr. Parker, we’re with you — anywhere you 
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go. Don’t mind these big fools.” The con- 
trol room was a bedlam. 

Sadakuchi’s voice pierced through like a 
sword blade, cold, cruel. 

“I see you desire no mercy. Very well, 
you all die. Ready! Aim! F — !” 

Garry heard, knew what was coming. A 
blast from the ray tubes that would fuse his 
ship into a twisted mass of molten metal. 
He was sagging against the control board, 
panting heavily. He twisted like a panther, 
pushed a gleaming button. 

A blinding roar, a tremendous concussion, 
and Garry was thrown heavily to the floor. 
All about him was a tumbling, sprawling 
mass of figures, jumbled into an inextri- 
cable heap. 

Garry’s first thought was for Naomi as he 
staggered to his feet. She was sitting up, 
pale, but smiling bravely. 

“What happened, dear?” she whispered. 
“Happened?” Garry echoed exultantly. 
“We’re on our way to the moon!” 

Purty was holding his head. Blood was 
trickling from a little gash. 

“Yeah, on our way!” he said. “If you 
ask me, from the smash we got, the moon 
must have fallen on us.” 

Garry grinned happily. All the anxiety, 
the fever of preparation, the treachery, the 
instability of the very Workers he was try- 
ing to save, the last desperate battle — every- 
thing dropped from him like a cast-off cloak. 
They were actually going to the moon, seek- 
ing a new world to conquer, to make live- 
able for all the oppressed of the Earth. 

CHAPTER XI. 

On the Way! 

T HE prostrate Workers were slowly un- 
tangling themselves, looking about in 
a dazed, stupid fashion. Rade Perrin strug- 
gled through the bodies to Garry. 

“The men refused to help me,” he breath- 
ed heavily. “Swore we were all doomed to 
die anyway and wouldn’t do anything about 
it? I pleaded, begged, cursed them. No 
good. They wouldn’t budge. Then the 
women got busy. They’ve got the nerve 
their husbands need. Pitched in like good 



ones; juggled those heavy cans, loaded them 
on board, helped me close the air-locks. 
Thought we were done for when the 
Arethusa dropped alongside.” 

“Good boy, Rade,” Garry approved. “You 
were not a second too soon either. Knew 
I could depend on you. You have a way 
with the women, too.” 

The nineteen year-old lad flushed. His 
too pretty face was a source of embarras- 
ment to him ; he hated the admiring glances 
that inevitably were cast at his personable 
form by feminine e^es. He prided himself 
on being a misogynist. Only Naomi ex- 
cited his blind adoration; he worshipped 
her dumbly from afar. 

Garry turned to the stupefied Workers. 
“Men, you have acted disgracefully,” he 
told them sharply. They looked at each 
other sheepishly. The madness was out of 
them now. Jeris Farr had slunk out of the 
compartment. “But we’re willing to let 
bygones be bygones. We’re now on our way 
to the moon. We’re doing something that’s 
never been done before. It will require the 
complete cooperation of every one of you. 
Can we count on it?” 

A goodly number cried “Yes!” but there 
were many still unconvinced. 

“How do we know we’re traveling to the 
moon?” muttered a voice. 

Garry threw out his arm dramatically. 
“Look!” he said. The visor screen was a 
blank oblong. Garry threw the switch that 
connected the screen with the periscopes 
leading to the quartz encased observation 
chambers. A cry of astonishment burst 
from the awed Workers. The white of the 
televisor clouded over with a great con- 
vexity of blue waters, far, far below. The 
Island of Levis was a tiny dot; close to it 
showed another speck — the dread Island of 
Vedor. Even as they stared, the blue Paci- 
fic was shrinking visibly, the Earth was 
rolling itself into a vast sphere. 

The room was getting hot — perspiration 
formed on heated brows. The atmosphere 
was rapidly becoming stifling, steamy. 

“Don’t worry,” Garry called reassuring- 
ly, “it’s the friction of our rapid flight. 
We’ll cool off soon. Are you satisfied 
now?” he asked the grumblers. 
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Some of the company were down on their 
knees, praying. Others were staring open- 
eyed at the solid earth they were leaving — 
perhaps forever. But there were bolder 
spirits among them. 

“We’re with you to the limit,” they cried. 
“Take us to the moon. Away with the 
Earth! Death is all we can expect there.” 
But Jeris Farr was not among them. 

The little group relaxed. Naomi breath- 
ed a sigh of relief. They had won through. 

Garry Parker took command at once. 
“Very well then. Everyone to his station. 
Bill Purtell remains h6re as First Officer. 
Perrin, break out the space suits. We’re 
landing in forty-eight hours. See that the 
oxygen pumps are working properly. Brad 
Quinlan,” — a short, wiry, keen eyed young 
fellow stepped forward — “you connect up 
the tanks of treated hydrogen to the storage 
compartments. Delia Carnac,” this was an 
elderly lady who had cooked for Barrack 
RL, Section Q, New York, until the inven- 
tion of the Robot Cooker, — “you take charge 
of the Commissary”— and so -on for fifteen 
minutes. 

Each man or woman as his or her name 
was called, stepped forward, listened re- 
spectfully, saluted in military fashion, 
turned to pick out a detail of assistants, 
marched them away. Ingrained habits of 
discipline and obedience proved invaluable 
now. 

In remarkably short order, the control 
room was clear,-save for Garry, Purty, and 
Naomi. Throughout the great rocket lines 
there rose the ordered hum of activity. 

N AOMI looked at her lover with a new 
respect. This was a different role he 
was playing now, and playing it to perfec- 
tion. Her own father, the mighty Henry 
of the Fentons, accustomed by generations 
of breeding and of power to quick decisions 
and command, could not have reduced that 
disorderly mob to disciplined activity so 
tersely and efficiently. 

“You’re wonderful, Garry,” she said soft- 
ly, her eyes speaking volumes, “you should 
have been born an Aristocrat.” 

“I’m glad you think so, dear,” he answer- 
ed gratefully. “Not that your caste has 



brought anything but harm to the Earth,” 
he added hastily. 

“I’m beginning to see that now,” she nod- 
ded slowly. “I never thought the Workers 
were anything but dull gross creatures, fit 
only for the routine tasks given them to 
perform. Then I met you. I thought you an 
exception. Now I’ve met others. They are 
every wit as intelligent, as fine, as the mem- 
bers of my own class.” 

“Meaning me of course,” chortled Purty 
delightedly. “Thanks for the ad, lady.” 

Naomi smiled at him demurely. “I really 
hadn’t been thinking of you, Mr. Purtell.” 

“Check!” quoth that worthy dolefully, his 
freckled features a study in mock despair, 
“1 had that one coming to me. Purty’s the 
name, too, when you do take a day off to 
consider my case.” 

Garry was watching his controls closely. 
The light spot was creeping over the chart. 
“Nine hundred and fifty miles up.” 

A glance at the velocometer. “Four point • 
six three miles per second.” The directional 
apparatus showed fourteen degrees three 
minutes seventeen seconds to the plane of the 
earth’s equator. 

He scribbled some figures, checked them 
again sixty seconds later, then pulled little 
levers on the Integral Calculator. This 
amazing machine had only recently been im- 
proved to the point where it performed 
mathematical feats heretofore possible only 
to the greatest mathematicians. It juggles 
the abstruse formula of the Calculus, Ham- 
iltonian equations, vectors, quantums and 
world curves, as though they were elemen- 
tary additions. 

A series of figures danced across a lighted 
ribbon. 

“Hmm — we’re over half a jdegree off our 
course. That’s because we started late — 
thanks to our good friend, Jeris Farr.” Deft- 
ly he pressed buttons, twisted dials. The 
roaring discharge of rocket tubes was heard 
faintly within. 

“That will put us on the correct course,” 
Garry explained to Naomi and Purty. “In 
ten more minutes I’ll fire off the rear 
rockets; that’ll step us up to seven miles 
a second. Then we can shut off the power.” 

Naomi was greatly interested. “You mean 
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at that speed we’ll have overcome the gravi- 
tational pull of the earth?” 

“That’s right. We’ll coast along on our 
momentum until we come within the gravi- 
tational sphere of the moon.” 

“Say, Garry,” Purty interrupted, “what 
are we going to do about this bird Farr? 
He’s hiding out on us. It’s my idea the louse 
ought to be dragged out of his hole, and 
thrown overboard.” 

“Don’t do that,” Naomi pleaded. “Re- 
member what Garry said; let bygones be 
bygones! Give him another chance. He’s 
learned his lesson.” 

“Oh yeah!” Purty countered sceptically. 
“I’ve never yet seen one of that breed that’s 
not a better man dead than alive.” 

“Naomi’s right,” Garry interrupted, 
“we’ve got to give him another chance. We 
can’t have blood on our hands right at the 
beginning of the expedition.” 

“It’s your funeral,” Bill grumbled, “but 
I’d rather have his blood now than ours 
later. He’s not through raising hell by a 
long shot.” 

A buzzar sounded, followed by a voice, 
Delia Sarnac’s: “Dinner’s being served.” 
Bill uttered a yell. “Oh boy, and what 
that reminds me of! Lead the way, feller.” 

The Meteor’s Work 

T HE rocket liner was functioning beau- 
tifully. Built to withstand the cold and 
rarity of the stratosphere, it was taking this 
tremendous journey into space with perfec- 
tion. Not a thing amiss; after one or two 
corrective bursts, it held true to its course 
like an arrow in flight, pointing steadily on 
its course. 

The observation chambers were continu- 
ally crowded with Workers off duty, to 
whom the panorama of the heavens was a 
constant delight. The jet black of the heav- 
ens crowded with pinpricks of light, the 
molten red disc- of the sun, the mighty earth 
revolving majestically beneath them, its 
continents and oceans now clearly outlined, 
now obscured by shifting clouds. 

But what held their attention more than 
any other sight was the gibbous moon. The 
observational telescopes were in great de- 



mand. Every feature, every crater, every 
misnamed sea, was the subject of intermin- 
able discussions. Those of the Workers 
whose particular tasks had required some 
elementary astronomical education, were in 
their glory. They held forth by the hour 
to knots of eager listeners. 

Around the sixth hour, Jeris had crawled 
out of his hole. The appetizing smell of 
food was more than he could stand. He 
came humbly into the control room, abject- 
ly begging for mercy. 

“Mercy, hell!” Purty growled. “Out of 
the air-lock for yours.” Jeris cringed. 

But Garry and Naomi let him go without 
punishment — after a sharp warning to be- 
have himself in the future. 

But trouble had soon begun from another 
direction. No one could keep to his feet. 
At the slightest movement, they started to 
float slowly to the ceiling. It was a ludi- 
crous sight to see hundreds of astonished 
men and women wafted through the inter- 
ior of the liner, grabbing madly at any im- 
movable object, kicking away and work- 
ing hands and feet for dear life. Only by 
cautious maneuvering and clutching at 
available holds, was it possible to progress 
in any direction. At the dining tables, plates 
had to be fastened down, and food grabbed 
hastily before it started, liquid and solid’ 
alike, on interminable journeys to the ceil- 
ing. Meals had to be swallowed in forced 
gulps, and even then sometimes they refused 
to stay down. Seasickness was therefore 
rampant. 

Garry soothed the general alarm. Since 
the power had gradually been shut off, he 
explained, the force of gravitation was gone. 
.Now that it was entirely off, they were fall- 
ing through space in a state of entire 
weightlessness. Groans greeted this an- 
nouncement. 

But Garry and Purty, with the assistance 
of a detail of metallurgical workers among 
the crew, fashioned powerfully magnetized 
steel plates to be affixed to all shoes. The 
rocket liner was constructed of a beryllium- 
iron alloy, a magnetic material. Thereafter 
there was no trouble in moving about, on 
the contrary, it required work to lift a steel 
shod foot from the floor! Food and drink 
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were a different story. Nothing could be 
done about them. 

At the twenty-sixth hour, Bill Purtell was 
making his regular hourly round of the ship, 
in the best tradition of first officers. His 
glance darted into every nook and cranny, 
nothing escaped his roving eye. It was his 
duty to see that everything functioned per- 
fectly, and he saw to it in thorough fashion. 
Any Worker caught soldiering on his job 
was brought up roundly with a flow of lan- 
guage that startled the astounded culprit 
into a furious burst of activity. Bill grin- 
ned and joshed amicably with those who 
were attending properly to their tasks. Why 
be high and mighty just because he was 
second in command? They were all of the 
same caste; he was a Worker as well as 
they. 

All, that is, except Naomi. Wonderful 
girl that; gorgeous! Mighty lucky chap, 
Garry! But he didn’t envy him — no sir! 
Tickled to death to be footloose and fancy 
free. He, Bill Purtell, couldn’t see himself 
hogtied for life to any girl. At that, maybe 
there was trouble ahead for Garry. There 
were times when Naomi remembered she 
was a Fenton and flashed out in true Aris- 
tocratic style. Couldn’t help it, he sup- 
posed, was in the blood. Garry would tame 
her— %>erhaps! 

Purty thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and whistled tunelessly on his way to the 
bow air-lock. Purely routine inspection. 

A man came hurriedly toward him, alarm 
written all over his face. It was Bert Mer- 
rion, assigned to air-lock supervision. 

“Mr. Purtell! Mr. Purtell!” he gasped, 
and stopped for breath. 

B ILL brought up short. “What is it man, 
spit it out. What’s wrong?” 

“There’s a leak in the bow air-lock. Air’s 
rushing out like mad.” 

Purty waited to hear no more. Thrusting 
the frightened Worker aside, he made the 
fifty feet to the massive beryllium-steel in- 
ner slide in two leaps. There was a rush of 
hissing air, a veritable cyclone raged about 
him. The sweeping eddy caught him, al- 
most threw him against the lock. He braced 
bimself with both hands. Then he found 



it! A round smooth hole in the three inch 
thick toughened alloy, through which the 
life fluid of the ship was tearing into outer 
space in frenzied swirls. 

Purty acted swiftly. Off came his coat. 
In a jiffy it was bundled and thrust against 
the aperture. The pressure of the ship’s at- 
mosphere held it tight. 

“Phew!” quoth Bill mopping his brow. 
“What a close shave. Wonder who or what 
the hell drilled a bullet through that!” He 
knew that three inches of beryllium-steel 
was proof against any jacketed bullet; only 
a ray tube could shear through; and rays 
did not leave little round holes. 

He reached up, pulled a lever. 

“Hey, Garry,” he yelled, “better mosey 
over pronto to the bow air-lock. I’m the 
little Dutch boy who stuck his finger in the 
dike and saved his country.” 

Garry’s well known voice sounded close 
by . “Don’t know what the hell you’re talk- 
ing about. But I’ll be right down.” 

Purty backed against his coat and waited. 
Garry showed up, sleep-eyed, hair tousled. 
He had been trying to snatch a few winks. 
“What’s up?” 

Bill explained. Garry was instantly wide 
awake. “A meteor did the trick. Must 
have gone right through both doors. Damn 
lucky it was only a little fellow. A big 
one would have ripped clear through the 
ship. That would have been the end of us. 
Hold her tight until I get some help.” 

Purty grinned. “Try and pull it away. 
There’s one perfectly good coat that’s ruin- 
ed complete.” 

The alarm signal flashed throughout the 
liner. From all sides frightened men and 
women came running, on the verge of panic. 

Garry swore fiercely. “Who set off that 
flash?” No one answered, but anxious, 
tremulous queries arose on all sides. “What’s 
wrong?” “Are we lost?” “We’re doom- 
ed!” “Why did we ever leave the earth?” 
Hysteria threatened; already women were 
wailing and wringing their hands. Yet no 
one knew just what had happened. 

Garry roared out: “Stop it — stop that 
nonsense! Clear the way there. There’s 
nothing wrong, and won’t be, unless you 
idiots get panicky.” He caught sight of 
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Dore Swithin on the outskirts of the mob, 
dour, saturnine as ever. “Here, Dore, get 
some Alpha plugging compound and a 
space suit.” 

Without a word Swithin went, returned al- 
most immediately. The mob hysteria had 
calmed somewhat; Garry was explaining 
that a tiny meteor had drilled through the 
air-lock. 

He scooped some Alpha Insert out of its 
canister, deftly rolled a little pellet, whipped 
away the coat, clapped the highly agglu- 
tinated alloy into the round hole. It spread 
immediately into a smooth, perfect plug. 

Garry then started to don the space suit. 
It was made of exceedingly light, tough 
sodaluminum, rigid and capable of with- 
standing extremely high pressures, yet 
weighing no more than ordinary woolen 
clothing. A slow-combustion chemical mix- 
ture gave off warmth at body temperature 
indefinitely. 

“What’s that for?” queried Swithin. 

“Have to fix the outer door. That was 
drilled also.” 

“Don’t need it. Open this slide, fill lock 
with air. I’ll attend to it.” 

“Better not” Parker warned. “It’s safer 
working in a space suit.” 

“Nonsense!” Dore was man of few words 
and decisive action. He reached for the 
lever on the panel, threw it. The great 
steel frame slid silently open. Automatical- 
ly the shell of the hollow inner chamber lit 
up with ‘cold light’ beams disseminated from 
the little disk on its ceiling. 

With a roaring sound, the air sucked with 
cyclonic force into the vacuum. Cries of 
terror arose from the watching Workers as 
they shrank hack. Naomi clung to Garry, 
otherwise she would have been swept off 
her feet. 

Dore waited a moment until the ‘cold 
light’ had diffused through the interior, 
showing that there was a sufficiency of at- 
mosphere. The air was escaping violently 
through a little aperture into outer space. 
He stepped into the chamber with the canis- 
ter of Alpha Insert, bent over, rolled his 
tiny plug, pushed it into the gap. The dan- 
ger was over! 



CHAPTER XII. 

Into Space 

A SIGH of relief arose from the crowded 
people, that gave way instantly to 
screams of horror. How it happened, no 
one was ever able to explain. Just as 
Swithin was straightening up, his job com- 
pleted, the ouder shield, somehow, loosen- 
ed, and slid back into its frame. Dore was 
caught off balance; he teetered uncertainly 
a moment on the fenceless edge, then the 
swift rush of imprisoned air caught him 
full in the back, and he plunged into the 
frigid outer reaches of interstellar space, to 
be swallowed up immediately in horrible 
blackness as though he had never been. 

Inside was a scene of indescribable terror 
and confusion. The hundreds of Workers 
were whirling around like dead leaves in a 
November gale, as the imprisoned air howl- 
ed its way on a mad dash for freedom. 

The great hold was a jumble of tossing 
bodies, as each man fought and clawed to 
hold against the tremendous suction. Willy 
nilly, kicking and screaming, they were be- 
ing pushed into the fatal air-lock. 

Somehow Garry fought clear, made one 
desperate leap for the lever as he was being 
swept by. His finger tips barely touched 
it, another superhuman effort, and his grip 
tightened. With all the force of his tossing 
body, he wrenched. Slowly, interminably it 
seemed, it pushed over. The beryllium shield 
slid into view, went shut, just as the first 
struggling victim smashed headlong into its 
polished surface. 

The tornado-like suction died down as 
swiftly as it had begun, and with it the * 
swirling, floating people dropped down to 
the floor in a weltering heaving mass. 

“Naomi, where are you?” Garry shouted 
in quick alarm, fighting for breath in the 
tenuous atmosphere. 

“Here!” a faint voice responded^ “Help 
me get out.” Never was human voice more 
welcome. 

He caught sight of her pinned underneath 
a tangle of bodies, feebly struggling. In 
one bound he was over, tugging away at 
arms and legs, callously throwing the others 
to either side, until he had extricated her 
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dear form, helped her upright. 

She rewarded him with a wan smile, then 
shuddered as she remembered the recent 
horror. “Oh poor Mr. Swithin; the poor 
people. All lost!” , 

By now the terrible tangle was somewhat 
unravelled; Purty, Rude and a few others 
who had managed to get to their feet un- 
aided, were doing yeoman service, helping 
the fallen, lifting up those who were too 
bruised or terror stricken to move. 

Garry started violently. He had almost 
forgotten about Dore Swithin. “Good 
Lord!” he groaned in sudden contrition. 
“Dore is out there in space. No one else 
though; the door closed just in time.” 

He looked feverishly about him. Every 
instant was precious. In a heap to one side 
lay what he was looking for. With a cry 
of delight he pounced upon the space suit. 
“Quick, Purty, help me into it.” 

Bill ran to his side. “What are you go- 
ing to do with that contraption.” 

“Don’t ask questions,” was the fierce re- 
sponse, as Garry struggled and squirmed 
into the suit. “Snap on the helmet! Hurry!” 
Purty was frankly puzzled, but he said 
no more. He worked swiftly, tightening the 
clasps on the oxygen helmet in which Gar- 
ry’s head was already enclosed. 

Naomi darted forward, threw herself up- 
on her lover. Her quick intuition told her 
what he intended. “Don’t go, Garry” she 
cried in anguished accents, “it’s suicide. 
You can’t help poor Mr. Swithin. He’s 
frozen solid already, and God knows how 
many hundred miles back. You’re only 
killing yourself.” 

Garry shook his head vehemently, his 
eyes goggling. No sound issued. The hel- 
met was sound proof. Gently hut firmly, he 
disengaged himself from the clinging, tear- 
ful girl. He ran to the door-knob levers. 

“Stop him, Bill,” Naomi screamed. “Hold 
him hack; it’s murder!” 

But Purty was shaking his head slowly, a 
dawning wonder in his eyes. 

“No. He isn’t crazy. He must know what 
he’s about.” 



“I’ll stop him, if none of you have wits 
enough left to do it.” 

“Hey, don’t do that! Leave him alone.” 
Naomi struggled to break free, but Bill’s 
grip was steel. Garry was already in, the 
fatal door closing behind him. Naomi faint- 
ed in Purty’s arms. Very gently he carried 
her to a couch, laid her on it. 

“It’s not enough Swithin had to die, but 
Mr. Parker goes crazy and follows him. 
What’11 we do without him? He’s the only 
one could pull us through.” 

“He’s not crazy,” Purty retorted confident- 
ly. “He’ll come back, you’ll see.” But in- 
side he felt shaky. Suppose Garry didn’t 
come back. Purty felt a swift sinking sen- 
sation. Garry was his pal! 

Meanwhile Garry Parker was leaping 
across the empty air-lock, snatching at the 
lever that opened the outer shield. Fast 
work was all that could save Dore Swithin. 
That and the correctness of all his theoretic 
calculations. God, they must hold good. 
If they didn’t — not only was poor Dore 
doomed, but each and every one aboard the 
rocket ship. For he was gambling — a gi- 
gantic gamble! He hadn’t told anyone — not 
even Purty, not even Naomi! If he had mis- 
calculated, or if there was a flaw in his de- 
ductions, they wouldn’t last on the moon 
more than an instant. All, all would per- 
ish! 

But that for later, though; he must save 
poor Swithin now, if possible. 

All this flashed through his consciousness 
in the split second it took for the outer 
shield to yawn open. The next instant the 
air in the lock shot out, carrying Garry with 
it. He did not struggle, as he wanted to re- 
produce exactly the conditions that had 
forced Swithin out. 

He catapulted into a profound blackness, 
deeper, more solid, than any he had ever 
believed could exist. Above him, shone 
steadily minute nodules of light, the stars; 
a huge white gibbous ball that was the 
moon; beneath, off to one side, gleamed a 
bluish earth, vast, panoramic. But all about 
him was unrelieved darkness; the great 
rocket ship a dim shape marked by the 



N AOMI flashed into action, just as the starlight. Dore Swithin was nowhere in 
door was sliding inexorably open. view; he had vanished completely. 

(To be continued) 
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T HIS department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on modem scientific 
facts. As space is- limited we cannot undertake to answer more than three questions for each letter. 
The flood of correspondence received makes it impractical, also, to print answers as soon as we receive 
questions. However, questions of general interest will receive careful attention. 
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Professor Gerald Wendt 
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Professor F. E. Austin 
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William M. Wheeler 
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MATHEMATICS 
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Armour Institute of Technology 
Professor Waldo A. Titsworth, S.M. 
Alfred University. 
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Dr. David H. Keller 
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These nationally-known educators pass upon the scientific principles of all 

stories. 



The Value of Pi 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

1. Has an exact value for pi ever been worked 
out? If not, for how many decimal places is it known? 

2. Eclipses of the sun are regular astronomical oc- 
currences and can be foretold for quite a long time. 
How often do they repeat themselves? Take the total 
eclipse of January 25, 1925, visible in the New Eng- 
land states. When will this eclipse repeat itself? Will 
it follow the same path? 

Archie Walker, 

339 Alexandra St., 

Sydney, N. S., Canada. 

(1. Pi, which is one of the most fundamental val- 
ues in mathematics, is the quantity by which the dia- 
meter of a circle must be multiplied to obtain its cir- 
cumference, and its value is not known exactly. Ar- 
chimedes in attempting to find the relationship be- 
tween the diameter of a circle and its area stumbled 
across this elusive pi. It is known to 700 places. 
Calculated to 35 places by Ludwig Van Ceulen, 
these figures were carved on his tombstone erected in 
1610. ! 

3. 14159265358979323846264338327950288 

By this figure it is possible to calculate the circum- 
ference of a circle immensely larger than that made by 
our solar system, with an error too small to measure 
by any known means. The figure, then, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is a perfect one. 

" 2, An eclipse of the sun will occur whenever the 



moon’s disc comes directly between that of the sun 
and the earth, and the moon is passing the ecliptic. 
This eclipse will be total, if the moon’s disc fully 
covers the sun’s, and the shadow cast by the moon 
reaches the- earth; it will be annular if the moon’s 
disc does not fully cover the sun’s; in that case an 
annular ring of the sun will be seen beyond the moon, 
and the moon’s shadow will not reach the earth; and 
the partial eclipse will occur when the relative posi- 
tions of moon and sun are such..that the shadow is 
long enough to reach the earth but only a part of it 
actually grazes the earth. 

Every year there will be from two to five eclipses 
of the sun, but each one will occur in a different 
part of the earth; and one of these may be a total 
•eclipse. The place where the eclipses of any series 
is seen on earth is constantly shifting from south to 
north across the earth’s surface, each total eclipse 
being a band across the earth of some fifty to 150 
miles. Since the earth has a diameter of some 8000 
miles it can be seen therefore that it will be many 
hundreds of years before an eclipse returns to the 
same place again. England was treated to one some 
200 years ago, and has had one since; in 1918, to 
come down to modern times, a total eclipse made a 
band across the United States from the northwestern 
to the Southeastern part of the country; in 1919 an 
eclipse crossed Brazil and Southern Africa. 

Then in 1925 came the one our correspondent 
mentions, that cut the northeastern United States. 
The calculation of eclipses is based on precise but 
intricate mathematical formulae, and they can there- 
fore be predicted hundreds of years in advance.— 
Editor.) 

( Continued on Page 566) 
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Skip Distances, Etc. 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers : 

In the “Question and Answers” Department of the 
August issue, you tell about the effect of the Heavi- 
side Layer on radio waves, you speak of “skip dis- 
tances” etc. Could you explain these effects by means 
of a diagram, so that I could understand fully what 
the Heaviside Layer really does to radio waves? 

H. B. Hornsby, 

Haverstr,aw. N. Y. 

(In the accompanying diagram is shown the various 
courses that radio waves take after leaving the trans- 
mitter. In general, three types of waves are to be 
considered, the short wavies, whose wavelengths vary 
from 5 to 200 meters; the “broadcast” waves which 
vary in length from 200 to 600 meters and the 
“long” waves which vary from 600 to about 20,000 
meters. There are also experimental waves called the 
“liltra-short” waves whose length is smaller than 
five meters. These, however, are not used in general 
broadcasting. 

The diagram indicates the fate of these various 
waves when they strike the Heaviside Layer. The 
ultra-short waves being the most penetrating actually 
are not stopped by the Layer but go on out into in- 
terplanetary space to be caught perhaps by some of 
our planetary neighbors. 



heard many people say that a rocket will operate in 
space, therefore I ask this question, since there is no 
oxygen in space. 

2. What is the most powerful of known fuels, and 
how well does it supply the requirements to shoot a 
rocket beyond the earth’s attraction ? From what I 
understand, it takes an enormous amount of fuel to 
make an interplanetary rocket flight. 

Albret Bernstein, 

1758 Topping Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

(1. Because there is no oxygen in space a rocket must 
carry all of its own fuel. That fuel will be either 
hydrogen, gasoline, alcohol or possibly some other 
hydrocarbon. The oxygen to burn or consume it will 
be carried on the ship also in the liquid form. By 
having the oxygen as a liquid, a great deal more of 
it can be contained in a given space. There is con- 
sequently a great saving in container weights, which 
is very important. 

If it were not necessary to carry along oxygen on 
a rocket voyage, and it could be obtained from space, 
as an airplane obtains it from the atmosphere, the 
problem of an interplanetary voyage would be speedily 
settled. 

(2. As a matter of fact, the energy required to make 
an interplanetary flight by rocket is considerably be- 
yond that available in present fuels. 



HEAVISIDE- LAYER 

(HEIGHT GREATLY 
EXAGGERATED. 
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Showing the path of the various 
groups of radio wavelengths. The 
ultra-short waves pass directly 
through the Heaviside Layer and 
are lost in space. The ordinary 
short waves are reflected by the 
Layer, giving the “skip distance” 
effect; and the long waves are 
dispersed by the Layer, giving 
strong reception in the vicinity 
of the transmitter. 



The short waives* striking the Heaviside Layer are 
reflected back to earth, which in turn reflects them 
back to the Layer and so on, as indicated, all around 
the earth. The distance between two points at which 
the waves strike the earth in their course about it 
is called the “skip distance.” Only at these points 
where the waves strike the earth is radio reception 
of these waves possible. In between, as shown in the 
sketch, is an area of no reception. 

When the longey waves strike the Heaviside Layer 
they are reflected back quite sharply and dispersed 
somewhat over the earth. The effect one might say, 
is that of the waves being “spattered” as a result 
of striking the layer. Near the transmitter therefore 
would be an area of strong reception. 

This account does not of course attempt to cover 
the other manifold phenomena of radio waves, but 
deals only with the effect of the Heaviside Layer 
upon them — Editor.) 



The Rocket In Space 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

If oxygen is necessary for burning or combustion, 
how would a rocket burn its fuel in space? I have 



There is necessary 21,000,000 foot-pounds of energy 
to merely shoot one pound of weight beyond the 
earth’s attraction. This does not include the air re- 
sistance ( nor does it take into consideration the fuel 
necessary to steer a rocket in space or make a landing 
upon another world and Anally make a safe return to 
earth. 

The most powerful of present known fuels is the 
mixture of liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen, which 
on perfect combustion yields per pound, some 5,500,000 
foot pounds of energy. It is evident on the face of it 
that the fuel could not even carry its own weight be- 
yond the earth’s attraction, not to say lift a space 
ship, passengers, equipment, etc. However by the step 
rocket principle, the fuel requirements are reduced to 
some 15,000,000 foot pounds per pound of weight, and 
calculations show that the fhel could just about lift 
itself. 

To explain, as fuel burns, it is ejected from the 
rocket and therefore the weight of the remaining fuel 
is reduced. The average weight of a pound of fuel 
lifted during its burning is possibly 1/3 pound. 
Therefore if we start with three pounds of fuel, with a 
total energy of 16,000,000 foot-pounds, it will be re- 
quired to lift beyond the earth’s attraction an average 
of only one pound or 15,000,000 foot-pounds. — Editor) 
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Guaranteed 



Amazing New Invention 
_ KANT'SLAM DOOR CHECK 
Closes Doors Silently and Auto- 
matically — Operates on New Oil 
Principle — Everlasting — Low 

Priced— NEW 




Bloomfield, Ind. 



Kant-SIam Door _ _ ^ __ 

C kl?, G °3 . 38 

Bloomfield. Ind. t i VT . TaT. « *»*,**** * h i* kmH, 

Gentlemen : Please rush 

details of FREE TRIAL OFFER — I am in- 
terested in agency for Kant-SIam Door Check. 

Name 

Address 

Town State 



Here is the greatest door silencer ever invent- 
ed ! Here is a fortune for men who act quick 
and grab the agency for this new patented in- 
vention. The Kant-SIam Door Check closes 
doors easily, quickly and rioiselessly, with a 
touch of the finger. The Kant-SIam can 
easily be adjusted to close any door at any 
speed by turning the handy little screw at the 
jtop of the check. It is the only low priced 



door check in the world that keeps a door 
open when you want it that way. It is built 
on new oil principle which assures a lifetime 
of perfect service. Works as well in cold 
weather as in hot weather. Takes only two 
minutes to install with a screw driver. Any 
boy can do it. It is the lowest priced prac- 
tical door check on the market, and pays a big 
commission ! 



“Sold b 
in 2 Hours” 

This enthusiastic report 
comes from R. F. Culver, 
of Michigan. 

“One installation 6old 6 
more,” says J. C. Adams, 
Ohio. 

“Fourteen orders in 1 day,” 
Outcalt, Ohio. 

J. C. Woodruff, Minn., sold 
7 in one afternoon. 

“Four calls — three orders,” 
F. E. McDaniel, Indiana. 



Full Sized Sample on Miniature Door Furnished 

Kant-SIam salesmen work with an actual sample of this amazing invention mounted on 
a light weight miniature door. You walk into any home, office, store, or factory build- 
ing. In five minutes you convince the man by actual demonstration that the Kant-SIam 
will close his doors quietly. You explain that millions of dollars are lost every year by 
slamming doors which break the glass. You point out that tons of coal are wasted 
every winter by doors standing open. Show him that he can easily afford a Kant-SIam 
for every door. In a few minutes the man will order, one, two, three or more. 

At Last — A Specialty That Sells in Quantity 

Usually you can take only one order from a customer for a specialty. But with the 
Kant-SIam you can take orders for as many doors as there are in any home, office, store 
or factory. Prospects everywhere ! Four and five profits on every call where you other- 
wise make only one! Think that over! Slamming, banging, noisy doors are every- 
where. Banish them, and banish the danger of broken glass by demonstrating this re- 
markable invention. No wonder you can make up to $15 a day easily! 

Mail Coupon for 
Trial Offer 

This proposition is new. You can 
easily get in on the ground floor 
and reserve a choice territory. 
Rush your name on the coupon 
below for complete details and 
FREE TRIAL OFFER. Or wire 
us for action. 

KANT-SLAM DOOR CHECK CO. 






I N this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your opin- 
ion. It makes no difference whether your letter is 
complimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good 



old-fashioned brick bat. All are equally welcome* 

All of your letters, as much as space will allow, will 
be published here for the benefit of all. Due to the 
large influx of mail, no communications to this de- 
partment are answered individually unless 25c in 
stamps to cover time and postage is remitted. • 



Address all letters for this department to Editor, Wonder Stories, 98 Park Place, New York. 



The Great Unpleasantness 

Editor, WONDER STORIES : 

After reading Max Valier’s “A Daring Trip to 
Mars'’ I find myself at a loss to reconcile one item. 
As in many other tales treating with the nullification 
of gravity, Mr. Valier in describing the first muscular 
reactions, after gravity is no longer in control of the 
rocket ship and its passengers, treats only of those 
pertaining to the movements of the legs and arms. 

It seems to me with my entire lack of knowledge 
of matters interplanetary that authors of the above 
type of stories are overlooking a salient point in dis- 
regarding the great unpleasantness which would fol- 
low the unrestricted action of all the other muscles and 
the constantly necessary reflexes. Also the readjust* 
ment necessary after any period of existence under 
gravitationless conditions. Then, too, the matter of 
the lack of support for all the bodily organs. 

I may be all wrong in these ideas but would like 
your ideas and explanation if you have to time to 
spend. 

More of the I. P. P. stories by Starzl who in my 
opinion ranks first in the list of your authors. 

The influence of your assistant, Mr. Lasser, has 
made interesting to me the first story under the. name 
of David H. Keller — "The Time Projector”. It has 
always seemed to me deplorable that Dr. Keller should 
mar his wealth of good fiction with the cynical, or 
perhaps sardonic is better, treatment of his subject, 
with the improbable names of the characters and 
stilted style of writing. 

Ed. Murray, 

605 E. McDonald St., 
Lakeland, Fla. 

(It is true, as Mr. Murray states, that in the 
weightless state all the muscles and organs of the body 
would be affected, but not harmfully. 

If one were in the weightless state for a long period 
of time, the muscles would tend to atrophy through 
disuse, and when it again became necessary to use 
them, if explorers returned to earth from a long 
sojourn in space, they would find great difficulty in 
readjusting themselves. 

All the evidence that we can gather, indicates that 
no harmful affects would accrue to the organs, in the 
weightless state. Possibly the heart would pump a lit- 
tle faster, but in time a readjustment to that would 
be possible. The stomach and liver and intestines 
could all perform their functions equally well, for they 
do perform them wheif we lie down or stand on our 
heads. And since there is no weight in space, the 
organs weigh nothing and need no support. 

Mr. Lasser offers his thanks for the kind words of 
Mr. Murray on "The Time Projector”. — Editor ) 



Would Cause Untold Destruction 

Editor , WONDER STORIES: 

As I read the concluding installment of “The Time 
Projector” I was possessed with mingled feelings. At 
first I heartily believed in the plan of Booth and Dun- 
frey, but as the story unfolded it became apparent, as 
Blake said, that the world was not ready for such 
guidance and must work out its problems in its own 
way. I really hope that no such machine is invented 
as it could cause untold destruction and disorder if it 
fell in the wrong hands. What do you think? The 
story has a powerful finish as it disclosed a graphic 
portrayal of a world in chaos, and the authors are to 
be highly complimented. 

I think that there is one person who has contributed 
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greatly to the success of your magazine and who can- 
not receive enough praise and that person is Paul. 
I believe that without his drawings and especially his 
covers science fiction would have had a hard time, and 
would have been a long time in reaching the place 
it now occupies. In the last issue of WONDER STOR- 
IES there were only two inside drawings by him. 
Why do you not have more? 

Eugene Bray, 

Campbell, Missouri. 

(Mr. Bray’s letter poses an interesting and important 
problem that we refer to our readers. You have read 
‘‘The Time Projector”, you have seen it work, and 
produce great changes in the world in the space of a 
tew months. Should it have been destroyed, or should 
itr have continued to project the future so that man 
would have this check on his activities? In short, do 
you believe "The Time Projector” to have been a 
blessing to man or a curse? 

We will print the best letters that we receive on this 
absorbing topic. — Editor) 

Its Human Interest Appeal 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I have finished the first installment of “The Time 
Projector” and oh boy! what a story! But why l oh 
why! must I wait a full month for the rest of it? 

As you know, I have read every story since the first 
issue of WONDER STORIES, but this one tops them 
all by miles, and the reason for that can be explained 
in a few words — it's human interest appeal 1 

I mean it’s a classic, and howl 

I wanted to jump up, yell and cry, and tear things 
down and build them up again. You’re right. 
That’s what my wife said — I must be crazy or some- 
thing. 

In fact I ran through the whole gamut of emotions 
at different parts of the tale. 

I wish I had one of those projectors here with me 
now, I would be glad to see only one thing and that 
is the second part of the story. I live onlj for next 
month. Then I can die in peace % # # 

More power to you for publishing stories of this 
kind. They are just what I want. 

Djane Smirni, 

401 No. Wanamaker St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(We feel rather guilty for having produced such an 
upheaval in Mr. Smirni’s life. And we hope that even 
when he reads the second installment of “The Time 
Projector” he will see things to still live for, for exam- 
ple the monthly issue of WONDER STORIES (if we 
are not too conceited). 

We have believed that stories should be human 
without being soppy. They should deal with real 
human beings placed in the throes of great events pro- 
duced by future scientific discoveries. "The Time 
Projector’ he will still see things to live for, for exam- 
them are to come. — Editor) 

Acted As Though They Were College Boys 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I chanced to pick up a haggard copy of the July. 
1930, issue of WONDER STORIES, half buried in 
sand under our renowned boardwalk. I could say 
that I found the magazine in a receptacle provided for 
refuse, but that would be insinuating exaggeration. 
Perhaps it’s the warmth of the weather, mitigated by 
sea-breezes, that inspires me to comment warmly on 
Victor A Endersby and hotly on P. Schuyler Miller. 
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In the issue of WONDER STORIES that I’ve just 
gone over the only stories worth a passing glance 
were “After 5000 Years’* and “The Red Plague”. 
Now, what a difference there is between the respective 
dialogue of the two authors 1 An otherwise excellent 
story from Miller was spoiled by the conversation; 
scientists acted as though they were college boys, and 
talked like a street-repairing crew. 

But perhaps that’s how future learned men will 
converse while accomplishing the simple feat of saving 
A doomed world. Contrasted to Miller’s characters, the 
people in “After 5000 Years” talked like human beings 
whom everyone knows. Endersby repeated more or 
less verbatim dialogue that he overheard in the streets 
and public places of 1931. 

And so, I request that you tell us whether any more 
entertainment from Victor A. Endersby is due to ap- 
pear in WONDER STORIES this year. So far, you’ve 
only published two stories and one letter from this 
most mature writer you have. Also, Endersby strikes 
me as being a delightful cynic, instead of one of these 
rabid sentimentalists. 

I have not yet read the July, 1931, issue of Tv 02V- 
DER STORIES , and anticipate doing so. The fea- 
ture story promises to be good on account of its 
authors. It should have had a different title, however. 
Little did H. G. Wells know when he wrote “The Time 
Machine” (his first novel, I believe) that it would 
spawn “An Adventure into Time,” “A Trip into 
Time,” “A Flight into Time,” “An Adventure in 
Futurity,” “A Hop into Time,” “A Short Journey 
to 2343 and Back Again,” and many others of a 
slightly different title and plot. 

Wishing for some of Doc Keller’s more subtle 
work, I am and always have been, 

J. M. O’Connor, 

144 Main Avenue, 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

(Regarding the title for “The Time Projector”, we 
have consulted the authors and discovered that the 
story was first evolved some six years ago, before 
either of the collaborators had heard of or read The 
Time Machine”. The story has been digesting this 
long, until its idea and substance was mature enough 
for publication. 

The authors were conscious of the similarity in the 
title to the story of Wells, after they had finally read 
the master’s work, and they tried, labored, sweated to 
change the title. But no change would come. ‘Tune 
Projector” it had been originally called, and Time 
Projector” it insisted upon being called. A Story, 
after all, has rights of its own. 

With apologies to Mr. Wells, therefore, the authors 
state that their title is original, as they hope the story 
is. — Editor ) 



The Flavor of Authenticity 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Without claiming any scientific* knowledge to make 
my opinion valuable, I want to thank you for the fas- 
cinating magazine that you call WONDER STORIES. 
It is really full of wonder stories. 

In the July issue which I just bought the best story 
is “Planet of Despair” by Starzl. I liked it even bet- 
ter than “The Man Who Changed the Future”. “The 
City of Flame” by Smith vies with “The Red Spot of 
Jupiter” by McDermott. “Rebellion 5000 A. D.” was 
cleverly handled. The plot idea is not exactly new, 
but it was a good story. 

I approached the Keller & Lassor story with expec- 
tations of finding it slow, and was agreeably surprised. 
Collaboration in this case seems to have produced a 
superior story. 

Congratulations on your “scoop” — as the newspaper 
boys call it — with Max Valier’s story. “A Trip to 
Mars” has the flavor of authenticity which science 
fiction lacks, except in the case of a few experts such 
as Leinster, Starzl, Cummings and some others that I 
could name, if I could remember the names. 

Speaking of my own preferences, I don’t like stories 
that are all muddied up with fake “science”. Keep 
on about as you are, and I’m for you. Only thing in 
which you fall short, you print so few readers’ letters, 
and those you do print are so long and dry. 

Margaret Fitzgerald, 

Ponca, Neb. 

(Continued on Rage 570) 



Get your 

RADIO 

Training 

From America’s 
finest Radio School 

T HE man who really wants to become an expert 
in radio who knows that the better his foun- 

dation, the better his chances . . . and who is willing 
to spend a year preparing himself . . . such a man will 
make no decision until he has read the complete story 
of RCA Institutes, Inc. 

A Good Foundation Vital 

hike other professions, radio rewards only those who 
excel. The poorly trained will never rise higher than 
the place in which they started. Others will climb step 
by step to positions of power in radio telephony . . . 
broadcasting . . . sound pictures . . . aviation radio . . . 
radio merchandising. And among these will be those 
who planned years in advance ... studied, worked, 
stuck to it. 

You are making your decision right now, how well you 
will fit yourself. So decide wisely. To be a graduate of 
RCA Institutes stamps you as a man who knows the 
real worth of a good foundation. As one who knows 
that a year of training now, under America’s finest radio 
instructors, is the surest way to acquire the knowledge 
and skill you must have. 

You Can Study At Home 

You do not have to give up your present position to enjoy 
the benefits of RCA Institutes training. You may study 
at home in your spare time ... or at any of our resident 
schools throughout the country. The Home Laboratory 
Training Course includes a complete set of radio equip- 
ment of the most modern design. 

Send For Our Free Book ■ 

If you have read this far . . . you have already indicated 
that you are the type of man who should study radio. 
This may be the big turning point of your life. You will 
not rest until you have sent for our free book that tells 
you the complete story of what RCA Institutes offers 
you. Fill in and mail the coupon below right now. There 
is plenty of time for investigation . . . but no time for 
delay in getting all the vital facts. 

RCA INSTITUTES* Inc* 

RCA INSTITUTES. Inc. 

Dept. NP-9 

75 Varick St.. New York. N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE book which tells 
about your laboratory method of radio instruction at home. 

Name — - 
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The Home Hotel 
of New York 



Homelike in service, 
appointments and lo- 
cation . . . away from 
noise and congestion, 
yet but a few minutes 
from Times Square . . , 
garage facilities for 
tourists. 

Room and Bath from 
$3 single $4 double 
500 Rooms 

Home folks will 
like this hotel 

L== HOTEL ==J 

BRETTON HALL 



BROADWAY at 86th ST. 




LONELY HEARTS 



L ET us arrange a romantic correspon- 
dence for you. Meet your sweetheart 
thru the world’s foremost high-class 
social correspondence club, a club for re- 
fined lonely people. Members every- 
CONF1DENTIAL, efficient and dignified 



I HAVE A SWEETHEART FOR YOU 






CATALOGUE 



L atest series of OLD MASTERS book- 
plates, reproducing antique woodcuts and 
engravings. Unique creations for book-lovers 
who appreciate the unusual. Write for 
illustrated catalogue and specimen, 
enclose 10 cents for mailing charge, 
ISKOR .PRESS. IN'V-J/* jJtrl^Plaea- 



Dept. A-931, New York, 



PATENTS— TRADE MARKS 

All cases submitted given personal 
attention by members of the firm. 
Information and booklet free. 

Patent Office & Federal Court Practice 

LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
PATENT LAW OFFICES 
475 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





SMlT TERlUNr "~ 

orffclW 

6KINDERVIKEN MICROPHONE BUT- 
TON — Powerful Speech and Phonograph 
Amplifier — Detectophone, etc., etc. One 
unit 96c — two, 11.75, with 12-page book- 
let of experiments. Sent C. O. D. in 
U . 8 . ; foreign — cash with order, PRESS 
GUILD, INC., 16 Murray St., Dept- 
A-931, New York, N. Y. 

autu a i d a a a. * a a ft t H i rnr«ra 



THE READER SPEAKS 

( Continued from Page 569) 



(The question of long readers’ letters is ono that 
has troubled the editorial brain for some time. We 
differ from Miss Fitzgerald only in the belief that the 
letters we print are interesting. And when we ap- 
proach a letter with the editorial blue pencil, we run 
over each paragraph and usually say, "This is too in- 
teresting, we can’t cut this." And so the letters re- 
main long. However we will bear in mind what our 
correspondent says. — Editor) 



“More Things In Heaven and Earth” 

Editor, WONDER STORIES i 

Of all the stories that have ever appeared in this 
magazine, none has possessed such profound signifi- 
cance as “The Time Projector”. As a narrative, it 
was deeply interesting and finely told; but its real 
worth lies in the great moral truth it sets forth. The 
idea that man can control his destiny or future fate 
by his present deeds, is not new; but never has this 
principle been so powerfully portrayed as in “The 
Time Projector.” 

A great many people look upon Fate as an inex- 
orable force to which mankind must submit, as a 
’slave to the dictates of his master. It is this atti- 
tude toward life that is responsible for the unhappy 
state of humanity today. 

Wars, plagues, famines, hard times are NOT in- 
evitable — they can be prevented by concerted action ' 
of the right sort. If this fact were universally 
accepted and applied, human suffering would prac- 
tically disappear. 

It is true that we cannot, as yet, prevent catas- 
trophes; such as earthquakes, floods or volcanic erup- 
tions. But science will no doubt find a way to safe- 
guard us from even these disasters. 

Once free from natural calamities and man-made 
woes, the human race will be able to enjoy the glor- 
ious destiny that is its right. 

In commenting on my letter about the human aura 
in the August issue, you suggested that I write more 
fully about this interesting and controversial subject. 

Frankly, I doubt whether I could add any further 
details that would pass muster in a scientific magazine, 
since I am familiar only with the ttieosophical explan- 
ation of the aura. In fact, my previous letter was 
based on information obtained from a book entitled 
“Theosophy Simplified,” by Irving S. Cooper. Tliis 
little volume is available at most public libraries, and 
I recommend it to those of -your readers who would 
like to know more about the aura and other subjects 
beyond the ken of present-day science. 

While I have a profound respect for the achieve- 
ments of modern science, I do not concede that scien- 
tific investigation is the sole method of solving na- 
ture’s riddles. Theosophy gives satisfying answers 
to many problems which are insoluble to science. 
Those who scoff at such revelations should remember 
Shakespeare’s lines: 

“There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy.** 

Allen Glasser 

1610 University Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

. (Although in general we are in agreement with 
Mr. Glasser, about the methods one should pursue 
to obtain truth, we must remember that if we are to 
avoid error we must have some standards for judging 
phenomena presented to us. At present, unfortunate- 
ly, we have only the evidence of our senses which 
systematized, means science. If the riddle Mr. Glasses 
mentions is a natural one it should yield to science. — 
Editor.) 



Tendencies to Domination 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

One of the most interesting and worth-while stories 
that has appeared in “our” magazine for some time 
was “Rebellion — 5000 A.D. 1 It was a welcome dif- 
ference from the usual run of time-travelling stories. 
Well-written and interesting, it held my complete at- 
tention from start to finish. It is especially appropri- 
ate in the sense that some of the things as seen by 
the author, that is, tendencies, to complete domination 
of the populace by a few individuals who by clever 
manipulation and concealed maneuvering have seized 
supreme power, are to a degree applicable to the pre- 
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sent era. This tendency has progressed a good deal 
farther than most people realized. 

The supreme test of a story, to me, is whether or 
not I can re-read it an indefinite number of times 
and still obtain the original enjoyment from its pages. 
“Rebellion” has proved itself to be on© of these. I 
have read it three times already. Another jewel in 
this issue was the “City of Singing Flame” by Clark 
Ashton Smith. Mr. Smith has an unusual command 
of language, and a gift of description. The illustration 
of this story, drawn by Paul, was the best of this 
issue, and one of the best I have seen for a long time. 
Let’s have more of PauL 

“The Time Projector” — Very Good. 

“The Planet of Despair” — Good. 

“The City of Singing Flame” — Excellent. 

‘The Red Spot of Jupiter” — Fair. 

“Rebellion” — Excellent, the best of this issue. 
“Daring Trip to Mars” — Very Good. 

I derived more amusement than usual from the 
last “Reader Speaks”. I entirely, agree with Mr. 
Allen Glasser about movies of the Science Fiction type, 
and I was slightly irritated at Mr. Pancoast for his 
sarcastic criticism of “The Sargasso Monster” by Mr. 
Newton This was a very superior story. 

Well, this makes WONDER STORIES’ third year 
and my third year with it: I suppbse the old renewal 
slip will arrive with about the next issue. Here goes 
again 1 

Floyd P. Swiggett, Jr., 

Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

(Mr. Swiggett brings us up sharply by reminding 
us that this is the third year of WONDER STORIES. 
Time passes so quickly that we often lose track of 
the milestones; and like the spinster we blush to be 
reminded of our age. 

But since WONDER STORIES, we hope, has an 
enormously long life before it, perhaps the third year 
of existence, places us in the tender baby class. Any- 
way we are glad to have Mr. Swiggett with us on 
the long road. — Editor) 



The Problem Is Footf 

Editor, WONDER STORIES : 

The letter in the August issue by C. E. Willis was 
most interesting. It is of course well known that the 
hair often grows on after the body is dead, since the 
follicles are right at the surface and can get air 
without the blood’s help. The only problem is food, 
and while the tissues around remain and there is 
enough moisture in the air there is no reason they 
should die. However this is not a suspension of 
life. It is the real thing. With the frog matters are 
different The highest form of vertebral life known 
from the Silurian is fishy and rather low at that. 
In the upper Devonian probably at least 75 million 
years after the lower Silurian beds there has been 
found the footprint of an amphibian. 

Amphibian fossils have been found from the lower 
Carboniferous up to now, but frogs didn’t come in 
until rather late times, geologically speaking. The 
fact that the frog had no eyes may mean it belonged 
to a “cave species”. It might have been at the bot- 
tom of a hole that had not been noticed in the dig- 
ging as debris had filled it or kept the top clogged 
as the mine was deepened. Then the frog may really 
have been in suspended animation and have been in 
a “oave” (large or small) which was filled up long 
ago. 

The frog could not have been “laid down’ two or 
three hundred million “years before the first known 
frog was born. There are gaps in the fossil record 
but hardly that wide. 

The only cases of undoubted suspended animation 
I know -of are those of the bacteria revived by Dean 
Lipman of the University of California from pre- 
Cambrian and from Carboniferous rocks. The utmost 
care was taken that no “modern” germs were ad- 
mitted but cultures were formed of bacteria which 
were at least “new species” if not really “living fos- 
sils”. 

I hardly think hypnotism could be classed as tele- 
pathy as commands and other communication (either 
direction) must be given through spoken, written, or 
gestured language, not through purely mental sugges- 
tion . 

“The Island of the Giants” was good but too melo- 
dramic in spots. The 35th Millennium is pretty far 
off, for but one cycle of civilization, but even so I’d 
like to hear from the 36th to see if Bensar was a 
prophecy or an anachronism. 

( Continued on Page 572) 
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The Greatest Sin of all is total IGNORANCE 
of the most important subject in the life of 
every man and woman — SEX. 

AWAY WITH FALSE MODESTY 

Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and 
frankly, sincerely and scientifically. Let us 
tear the veil of shame and mystery from sex 
and build the future of the race on a new 
knowledge of all the facts of sex as they are 
laid hare in plain, daring but wholesome words, 
and frank pictures in the huge new library of 
Sex Knowledge. 

“MODERN EUGENICS” 




Everything a 
Married Woman 
Should Know — 

How to hold a husband 
How. to have perfect children 
How to preserve youth 
Warding off other women 
Keeping yourself attractive 
Why husbands tire of wives 
Dreadful diseases due to 
ignorance 

Diseases of women 
Babies and birth control 
Twilight sleep— «*asy childbirth 
How babies are conceived 
Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of lire— hygiene 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and diseases 
What will you tell your grow- 
ing girl? 

The mystery of twins 

Hundreds of valuable 
remedies 

Secrets 
for Men — 

Mistakes of early marriages 
Secret of fascination 
Joys of perfect mating 

How to make women lovo 

you 

Bringing up healthy children 
Fevers and contagious diseases 



Accidents and emergencies 
Hygiene in the home 
Limitation of offsp.ing 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Secrets of greater delighi 
Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precautions 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman wants 
Education of the family 
Sex health and prevention 

Girls — 

Don’t Marry 
before you know 
all this — 

The dangers of Petting 
How to be a vamp 
How to manage the honey- 
moon 

What liberties to allow a 
lover 

Secrets of the wedding night 
Beauty diets and baths 
Do you know — 

Bow to attract desirable men 
How to manage men 

How to know if he loves you 
How to acquire bodily grace 
and beauty 

How to beautify face, hands, 
hair, teeth and feet 
How to acquire charm 
Bow to dress attractively 
Intimate personal hygiene 
Bow to pick a husband 



[ IMPORTANT! 1 

This work will not be sold to minors. 
When ordering your Vook, state your avelj 




Grenpark Company 
245 Greenwich St. 
Dept. WS-931 
New York, N. Y# 

Please send me “Mod- 
ern Eugenics” SEAL- 
Mr n cr a u ED in P lain wrapper. 

My 380 13 I am sending you 

Name $2.98 in accordance 

with your special half 
Address price offer. 

City and State...,. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements in this section are inserted 
at the cost, of ten cents per word for 
each insertion — name, initial and address 
each count as one word. Cash should ac- 
company all classified advertisements unless 
placed by a recognized advertising agency. 
No less than ten words are accepted. Ad- 
vertising for the October 1931 issue should 
be received not later than August 7th. 



DETECTIVES 


DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Experience unnecessary. Particulars Free. 
Write, George Wagner, 2190-B Broadway, N. Y. 


FORMULAS 


MAKE AND SELL your own products. We will 
furnish you any formulas. Write for our litera- 
ture. Chemical Institute, 19S Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS on Ocean Liners; Experience un- 
necessary. List of positions free. 292-G, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 


LONESOME FOLKS! Dandy little ladies, de- 
sirable gentlemen, everywhere, will marry. Con- 
fidential, reliable. Particulars FREE. Mrs. Budd, 
Box 753-S, San Francisco, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO-ENLARGEMENTS AT HALF-PRICE — 
5 X 7— 25c; 8 x 10 — 40c; 16 x 20— $1.50 Glossy or 
dull finish. Other sizes proportionate prices. Send 
negative. Stamps accepted. Send for circular. 
Charles, 210 Chestnut St., Camden, N. J. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


ORIGINAL Music to your words $5.00! Frank 
Littig, Nipomo, Calif. 


SONGS Composed. Arranged. Copyrighted. 

Printed. Brennon’s Music House, Dept. Y. 1658 
Broadway, N. Y. 




TO E sure to read the interesting an- 
■X® nouncement on page 574 of this issue 
— it’s well worth spending a few minutes 
to read it. 
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Become a Reporter ' 



Thousands of opportunities for young 
men to enter the Newspaper field. 
Fascinating work. You will meet In- 
teresting people; interview celebrities. 
A famous New York reporter with 
twenty years of practical experience has 
written a whole course of journalism 
and reporting in six easy lessons. He 
shows you the short-cut to success. 

^ , He tells you what to do and what not 

to do, to become a successful reporter. Send today for 
the “PRACTICAL COURSE IN JOURNALISM/' by 
Henry John Brockmeyer of The New York Evening 
Post. Just drop us a Postal Card — no need to send 
money. We will mail you the whole set of six books 
and you pay the Postman $3.00 plus a few cents for 
postage. No moro to pay. Money absolutely refunded 
if not satisfied. 

PRESS GUILD, Inc. 

16 Murray Street Dept A-931 New York 




T) A t It ^TVTnnO Write for Free Guide Book, 
J7 J\ ■ Hill ■ O “HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 
ENT” and Record of Invention 
Blank. Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for our Free Opinion whether it comes within 
Patent Office Rules. RADIO and ELECTRICAL Cases 
a Specialty. Prompt, Efficient Service. 

PAYMENT OF FEES IN INSTALLMENTS 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 923 9th, Washington, D. C. 



Diluted, Dr. Keller is pretty good hut his style 
showed in spots and the plot reflected his usual kind 
where the emergency is far-fetched In the wrong way 
and the solution is impractical Desides being equally 
far-fetched. But you get the idea — judging from the 
Doctor’s previous work, I think David Lasser is a 
very good writer. 

Clifton R. Amsbury, 

2216 Ward St., 

Berkeley, Calif. 

(To the discussion on the possibility of suspension 
of animation for any considerable period, Mr. Amsbury 
adds new evidence. 

It is doubtful if the bacteria would fit into the 
general category of ‘life” as suggested in this dis- 
cussion. Not enough is known of the life habits of 
bacteria to pronounce judgment upon them. But what 
is earnestly desired is information on the higher and 
more familiar forms of life, and their ability to have 
their animation suspended for millions of years. 

The science novel by Erie Cox, “Out of the Silence” 
incidentally, deals with a case of suspended animation, 
this time of a woman ; and the period covered we 
should judge is fully a million years. — Editor) 

The Engines Were Stopped 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

A contributor handed me your magazine and called 
my attention to your article— “Wonders of the 
Machine Age.” 

I think primitive man invented ways of starting 
fire, and later the wheel, because he wanted more 
leisure and comfort. Modern man keeps on improv- 
ing these two mother-inventions and each improvement 
complicates his life a little more. He wants so many 
things his ancestors never dreamed about, that instead 
of leisure he finds he has more and more to do. 
Nevertheless, the first and most important incentive 
to inventiveness and machine development is the 
possibility of economizing human energy. The in- 
ventor nearly always is searching for ways of mak- 
ing things more easily, more economically and in 
less time; the successful inventions are the practical 
ones that really do economize labor or materials or 
or both, and, in some instances, improve the quality 
of the product. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that men ot,. 
the present — wage-earners, not free artists — find lit- 
tle more pleasure in their work than horses do; in this 
respect,, as in many others, they are still closely bound 
to their ancestors of the caves, who were probably 
more artistically inclined, having a bigger skull and 
more freedom. 

It seems clear enough, that while our inventions, 
in general, do economize energy, they also create new 
jobs by stimulating our desire for things not essential 
to a healthful and happy existence; a bad symptom 
of civilization that disharmonizes our lives and is 
detrimental to our physical and mental well-being. We 
have mechanical progress, but the human race is 
presently moving backward. There is evident moral 
and spiritual regression, which social changes <do not 
mask and cannot stop. As long as progress is one- 
sided, trouble is bound to occur; the symbolic vehicle 
goes to the ditch. Scientific progress, however, is not 
likely to stop. Science, of necessity, will, in the not 
very distant future, develop bettor brains and bodies, 
create a happier humanity. 

Quite naturally, better minds will want quiet and 
peace; they will want to study more and keep away 
from nerve-wrecking inventions. While incentive 
minds of the future will never stop creating all 
kinds of wonderful contraptions, they can be expected 
to concentrate more and moro on Ideas of a higher 
order, things that will contribute, more or less, to the 
satisfaction and development of the mind and body. 

Many of those things I call non-essential or nerve- 
wrecking, having caused a state of satiety, will cease 
to be produced because many people will have return- 
ed to a simpler and saner mode of living. I mean 
that if our fictitious needs were eliminated, if we 
were to become more reasonable, machinery would 
really create unemployment, and that -is what every 
worker wants, not lack of jobs, but more leisure and 
a sufficiency of all the necessities of life. 
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A progressive social contract would provide for 
help to inventors and a gradual reduction of the 
hours of labor. That is seemingly impossible in our 
day, precisely because our troubles do not come from 
too much machinery, but from too much greed and lack 
of reason, lack of organization, mutual understanding 
and service. 

You are right, Mr. Editor, in your statement that 
inventions have helped the human race socially and 
created new jobs for millions of people, but socialists 
and many others are not entirely wrong in their 
belief that machinery will reduce the hours of labor 
to a minimum of 2 or 3 hours per day. The trouble 
with extremists and short-sighted economists of all 
schools is that they can look at things only from one 
angle. I ask them all and I ask the readers of 
Wonder Stories: Supposing all the motors and engines 
in the United States — 4,500,000,000 H.P. — were stop- 
ped for one year, what would happen? Would not 
that show definitely whether or not the machine econ- 
omizes human energy? Whether machinery, running 
8 hours per day can produce surpluses and cause 
economic unbalance and social unrest? 

Suppose all the weavers and garment-makers in the 
country abandoned the machines for just one year. 
Wouldn’t that cause a most unusual turn of fashions 
and stir to enthusiasm certain propagandists of nud- 
ism, while forcing moralists to meditate gravely and 
prophesize an irreparable disaster ? And what if 
paper and printing had to be produced with hand- 
labor only wouldn’t that bring our Sunday paper down 
to a saner dimension ? 

We want more and better machinery, only that 
ought to benefit all the people instead of a few. 

A. Laforge, 

Newcastle, Calif. 

(We think that there is a general agreement that the 
machine age opens to man the possibility of either 
enormous good or irreparable harm. The decision 
of which shall occur will depend upon the temper of 
people as a whole in protecting their rights to life, 
liberty and happiness, and the realization of govern- 
ing officials and great industrialists that in the long 
run their own welfare is bound up in the welfare of 
all the people. jA 

The age we are entering should be a very exciting 
one, from every point of view. Great changes, as 
great as those of the last thirty years, are already 
foreshadowed. Perhaps, we are, as some have pre- 
dicted, entering now a Golden Age. — Editor) 



THE END OF THE WORLD by Geoffrey 
Dennis, 170 pages, stiff cloth covers. Size 
4% x8!4. Published by Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York. Price $2.50. 

Probably everyone as a child, fell at one time or 
another under the spell of terror over an impending 
end of the world. In every age, dire predictions of 
an imminent collapse of the universe, certainly of the 
earth, kept superstitious people in a delirium of fear. 
The approach of a comet, of a solar eclipse, of a 
great fire or flood lent cogency to warnings of dis- 
aster; and if no such perils were around, we were 
assured that the world had to end some time — it 
might, then, be any day. 0* 

Geoffrey Dennis in a splendidly written book, un- 
dertakes to examine the various possibilities for the 
world’s demise and to track down the probability of 
their occurrence. He finds that the world, in this 
case the earth, might end through a comet, through 
drought, fire, flood, cold, a crash, or by the will of 
God. 

He traces the historical background of each of 
these threats, and the scientific evidence substanti- 
ating them and arrives at a percentage table of their 
relative probability. Eliminating the unknown prob 
ability of an end by the will of God, he assigns 
80 percent of the “probabilities” to oold and 15 per- 
cent to drought, the remaining five percent being dis- 
tributed over the other possibilities. 

The question of when the end may be expected is 
also reviewed, and by his analysis we are assured of 



NEW LOW PRICES 




GOODRICH -GOOD/ YEAR 



Tirestotie - U. S. 

AND OTHER TIRES 



Lowcit Prices on Bartbt 

Thousands of satisfied tire users all over 
the U.S. A. Oar 15 years of business speaks 
for itself. This bi» responsible company will 
supply you with reconstructed standard 
maketires at lowest prices in hiBtory— 
Guaranteed to.give 12 months' service 

Don’t Delay-OrderToday 



CORO Tires 
Size TiresTubee 
80x8 S2.20 81.00 
30x3*4 2.25 1.00 
81x4 2.95 1.15 

"" * 2.95 1.16 

2.95 1.15 
3.50 1.15 
3.20 1.45 
3.20 1.45 
3.45 1.4G 



BALLOON Tires 
Size Tires Tubes 
29x4. 40 52. 30(1.10 
29x4.50 2.40 1.15 
80x4.50 2.45 1.20 
80x4.95 2.90 1.85 
28x5.25 2.95 1.85 
80x5.25 2.95 1.85 
81x5.25 3.10 1.85 
80x5.77 3.20 1.40 
82x6.00 3.20 1.40 
33x6.00 3.20 1.45 
82x6.20 3.50 1.65 

All Other Sizes 

Send Only 51-00 deposit with each tire 
ordered. We ship balance C. O. D._ Deduct K 



DEALERS 

^ NTE D percent if caah*in fall accompanies order. 
Tires failing to srire 12 months service will be replaced at half price. 

YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 207-A 
3855 Cottage Grove Ave* Chicago, |||. 



Your Thoughts y 



Make Them Take Form 

Turn your thoughts into real things. Make 
them alive in realization of your desires and 
dreams. Make your life over again. The ROSI- 
CRUdANS know how. A FRJEE BOOK will tell 
you the first, simple steps in mentally creating 
a new life — and demonstrating a new power in 
your inner self. 

LIBRARIAN LPL 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (Amorc) California 



nnnwiLL be paid to anyone 

$«>,UUUwhO PROVES THAT THIS 

is not the actual photo or myself showing 
my superb physique and how the Ross Sys- 
tem has increased my own height to 6 
ft. 3 3-4 inches. 

Hundreds of Testimonials. Clients up to 
45 years old gain I to 6 in. in few weeks. 

No Appliances. No drugs. No dieting. F j* 3 }. ^ -*J 07 
Ross System Never Fails. Fee Ten Dol- F1 *st Today 
lars Complete. Convincing Testimony and Particulars 
5 cent stamp. 'Allow time for return mails across the 
Atlantic.' G. MALCOLM ROSS, Height Specialist, 
Scarborough, England (P. 0. Box 15). 







Big3ft.Telescope; 



Five Sections, 
k Bi r a s s bound. 

_ "Powerful Lenses. 

10-Mile range. Special Eye Piece for looking 

at the sun, included FREE. Can he used as a 
Microscope. Guaranteed. Big value. Post- 

paid $1.75. C. O. D. 15c extra. 

BENNER & COMPANY, T-76, TRENTON, N. J. 



I CHALLENGE 

you that I will teach you, by mail, in one lesson 
the simplest, shortest method. All for $1.00. Not 
telepathy. You can read one’s mind to a dot, by 
only looking in the eyes of partners, chum, sweet- 
heart, etc. Praised by New York, Boston, Mon- 
treal Police chiefs; colleges; Thurston; Blackstone, 
etc. If fake, let them arrest me. 

A. HON1GMAN, Dept. WS-9 
5390 Clarke Street Montreal, Canada 
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A 98-page book containing the 
classic Interplanetary Story of all 
times . . . . 



By Garret Smith 

l^ROM a selection of many famous old 
A classics, there has been selected the 
most fascinating, and perhaps the greatest 
classic of interplanetary stories, and re- 
printed in modern book form with flexible 
covers. This wonderful volume, entitled 
‘Between Worlds’, should be included in 
every library, and the opportunity to get 
it FREE is yours if you act quickly. 

To readers of WONDER STORIES, both 
nexv and old, this handsomely bound book 
will be given with one year’s subscription 
to WONDER STORIES. Regardless ctf 
when your subscription expires, you may 
renew it at this time and get this book for 
your library. 

Simply clip the coupon below — mail it 
with your remittance and you will receive 
WONDER STORIES each month for the 
next year. 




WONDER STORIES WS-931 

96-98 Park Place, New Tork, N. Y. 



As per your special offer, I enclose herewith 
my remittance of $2.60 (check or money order 
preferred) for which you are to enter my sub- 
scription for one year to WONDER STORIES, 
end also send me absolutely free, by return 
mail, a Copy of ‘Between Worlds’. 

Name - - 

City State 

(Canada and foreign $3.00) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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at least a billion years of continued habitation upon 
the earth, a comforting reflection. But end there 
must be. Using the Jeans simile of a clock contin- 
ually running down, Mr. Dennis sees an eventual 
“heat death” for our universe. 

The book is unusual in many ways, and offers an. 
abundance of stimulating material on s a subject that 
must trouble uneasily even the most phlegmatic of 
us. . 

EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS by A. Fred- 
erick Collins, 300 pages, illustrated, stiff 
cloth covers. Size 4% x 7'A. Published 
by D. Appleton and Co., New York. Price 
$ 2 . 00 . 

The subtitle of this book is perhaps explanatory of 
its content — “Being a Series of Simple and Useful 
Experiments with Mechanical Movements and How 
to Make Them of Pasteboard.” 

Mr. Collins explains the nature of such mechanical ^ 
devices as levers, linkages, and the various kinds of 
motion resulting therefrom; wires and pulleys, gears 
and gearing and the general question of the trans- 
mission of power. 

His aim is to make ' clear to those who deal with 
such mechanical devices, the principles upon which 
they are based, and how to make pasteboard models 
of them in order to predict the action of a specific 
design. 

One becomes amazed at the complicated patterns 
of movements that can be obtained by two or moro 
interlocking gears, or by variously-shaped cams, and 
at .what results can be obtained with them. 

The book is simply and practically written, de- 
signed no doubt, for the practical man. But at the 
end as a juicy morsel for the lover of mechanical 
puzzles, is given a chapter on various perpetual mo- 
tion devices and the principles upon which their eter- 
nal movements were supposed to be based. One learns 
here, at least, how much of wasted genius has gone 
into the building of these “floors paradises.” 



UP FROM THE APE by Earnest Albert 
Hooton, 625 pages, stiff cloth covers, illus- 
trated. Size 6 x 9%. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price 
$5.00. 

Professor Hooton, who holds the chair of An- 
thropology at Harvard University, presents in simple 
form a running history of man from the earliest stages 
of his development to the present. His method is 
twofold: one section of his book deals with “the 
Primate Life Cycle” which traces the evolution of 
man with reference to his physical and mental de- 
velopment. The stage at which he became a verte- 
brate leads to his becoming a land dweller and so 
“climbing the family tree.” He branches out in his 
development and becomes erect and comes down to 
earth again ; he stands up and walks ; he makes tools 
and he sheds his hair and his savagery. These de- 
velopments are made quite eloquent by a series 
of photographs of actual anthropoids, showing in a 
picturesque fashion the similarities and differences 
between ourselves and the . other members of the ape 
family. 

Professor Hooton then treats of the individual life 
cycle, from the time we are born until the time we 
age and die; and Ihen goes on to a discussion of 
contemporary races of man with their differences and 
common heritages. This section also is made fascinat- 
ing by well chosen photographs of members of prac- 
tically all the living races of man. Only when one 
sees these specimens in a group does he appreciate 
fully the enormous diversity of man’s development in 
various parts of the world. 

One section of the book, to round out its fullness, 
is devoted to what is known of man]s ancestors, from 
fossil remains. These so-called “missing links” are 
of course the valuable clues to our heritage and a 
study of this section will lead to a fuller appreciation 
of how we made our difficult climb from the ape. 

Besides the photographs, numerous illustrations 
aid in the understanding of the great epic of de- 
velopment that has been man’s. The book is cor- 
dially recommended. 
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The Summer 1931 
Wonder Stories Quarterly 

NOW ON SALE! 

is expected to eclipse all former issues! 

Table of Contents 
VANDALS OF THE VOID 
By J. M. Walsh 

Flashing through space came the message of the 
onslaught of an unknown enemy . . . three plan- 
ets were thrown into terror as the space guards 
rose to the emergency • . . 

THE MACHINE OF DESTINY 
By Ulysses George Mihalakis 
“Stay away from the place !” came the warning 
of the “machine of destiny’*. But relentless fate 
drove him on . • • 

“THE MAN FROM MARS’* 

By P. Schuyler Miller 

Defying his captors “The Man From Mars” made 
his bid for freedom . .. . using the strange pow- 
ers of his distant world . • . 

THE AMAZING PLANET 
By Clark Ashton Smith 

Sold as chattels, they found themselves in the 
hands of that alien race, on a planet amazing 
beyond their imaginings . . . 

THE GREAT INVASION 
By Sidney Patzer 

From across space came the great invasion • . . 
the earth was at bay, until a man learned the 
secret • . . 

OUTCAST IN SPACE 
By Arthur G. Stangland 

He ruled them with an iron hand . . . but when 
his power failed, he made a desperate gamble 
with death . • • 

NOW ON SALE— ALL NEWSSTANDS 






Around the corner from the 
Little Church around the Corner 




Hotel Seville 






MADISON AVENUE 
U 29th Street 

New York City 

A hotel of distinction and comfort within 
walking distance of shopping and amuse- 
ment centers. Five minutes from Times 
Square, Pennsylvania Station and Grand 
Central Terminal. 

Room $^5.00 Pcr 

and Bath J Day Up 

Convenient to all 
points of interest 











You need it!-- -We have it! 

"wcwr ’ 



41 Years Experience«-»$100 / 000 / 000.00 Assets 
100% Solvent Plus 

L € € r ! 

# 

TEN-YEAR RENEWABLE TERM CERTIFICATE 

— Kill that mortgage! 

SECURITY DOUBLE-INDEMNITY CERTIFICATE 

— Meet accident hazards, man! 

ORDINARY LIFE CERTIFICATE 

— Healthy? 16 to 60? It’s yours! 

LIFE CERTIFICATE PAID UP AT AGE 70 

— Means just that! 

FIFTEEN-PAYMENT LIFE CERTIFICATE 

— Fully paid up in 15 years! 

TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT OPTION 

—Savings — you need ’em! 

TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE CERTIFICATE 

— Fully paid up in 20 years! 



When It’s INSURANCE Think of the 



Woodmen 



Z World 



LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 



You Need 

at Least .$5,000 Insur- 
ance. We Have the 
Policy You Want. 
Owners and operators 
of Radio Station 
WOW 



Oh! the Children? 
Insure them too! 



W. A. FRASER, 
President 

Omaha, Neb. 

Free tubercular 
treatment for 
members. 



Address all inquiries to Dept. 302 
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The Gambl 



He gambles that a "lucky break” will 
come to him-~iii the-J&krse of time 



M OST men live in the HOPE that their “lucky break” will 
come TOMORROW or NEXT WEEK or NEXT YEAR. 

They gamble that FATE, some day, some way, will make 
them rich! They risk their whole lives on what may COME to 
them in the course of TIME. 

This is a WORSE form of GAMBLING than gambling for 
MONEY with a card sharp or a “three shell game” expert. 

Gambling on what TIME and FATE have in store for you 
is more costly than any other form of gambling known. % 

You lose MORE than money. You lose your SELF- 
RESPECT. You lose the self-respect of those about you. 

And as each year passes your CHANCE to amount to any- 
thing becomes slimmer and slimmer. 

You get discouraged. You begin to feel that fate is AGAINST 
you. You complain secretly about your ill luck. Perhaps you hide 
your shortcomings behind a whole flock of easy EXCUSES. 

But the hard, cold world doesn't care about you. 
v ou've got to look out for YOURSELF. 

alone cannot help you. If it could, EVERY man over 
70 would be rich. ^ 

You cannot COUNT on luck or fate or circumstances. If you 
could, EVERYBODY would get rich at some time or other. 

Your life is too precious to waste away WAITING for “some- 
thing to turn up.” 

There’s ONE SURE WAY — yes, ONLY one sure way — to 
get what you want out of life: 



inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wander- 
ing, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT* 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your copy. 
You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, 
independence! 

Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
'tirhich is FREE— may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
j-.-t.* »»» wiseacres. 



doubters, the “show me 1 



Nothing can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your brain 
just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY your 
earning power. 

There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per cent is unused. It lies 
dormant. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for us 
to use it. For the mind is like a muscle. It grows in power 
through exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
idleness. 

What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 



Other thousands will say, “I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training/ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 

The thousands who are open minded— who are willing to 
learn something to their advantage— will ACT on their impulse 
to send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do nothing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings 
of the mind. For your own sake— and for the sake of your loved 
ones, don't continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 



Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Sefld in the coupon below for 
a copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 

Read this little book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of other individuals who had the same problems you 
nave. Over 700,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Londs 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, 
bookkeepers and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types and 
of all ages have read this book and have changed their whole 
scheme of existence as a result. 

This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of 
a strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically — in short, how to make 
your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you how 
to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 



THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 2259, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 
Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 

Delhi, Durban and Melbourne 

The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 2259, 71 West 45th Street, 

New York City 

Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“Scientific Mind Training.” This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 



N a me — — — 

Address 

City fL Ll - - i State 
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WONDER STORIES 



H. G. WELLS depicfts life! 

an EPIC 

forever to be remembered 



THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 

The Story of all Things Living 



Most Startling: Truths About — 

A BIRD tVHO "SETS A 
STAGE" FOR HIS OWN 
WEDDING 

THAT HUMAN BODIES CON- 
TAIN SEVERAL GYRO- 
SCOPES 

THAT HUMAN BEINGS 
HAVE FISHES’ GILL AND 
MONKEYS’ TAILS 

THE FROG THAT HAD NO 
FATHER 

A HYPNOTIZED CRAYFISH 

THE AGE OLD CHIN OF 
KING ALFONSO 

THE THIRD SEX OF SCIENCE 

AN OLD MAN AT 13 

THE ROOSTER THAT LAYS 
EGGS 

and hundreds of other phenom- 

inal discoveries are unfolded in 

this thrilling drama— 



R EVEALED to us by H. G. Wells are the profound 
mysteries of science — narratives of nature’s life that for 
the longest time have never been disclosed. Finally, in amaz- 
ing truths, the riddles of life — of living things, plants, rep- 
tiles, mammals, fish, insects, man, etc., that have puzzled 
scientists through the ages are dramatized by this world- 
famous author. 

A reading of each volume is thoroughly convincing that the 
chapters are unforgettable; you will enjoy and understand 
these books — find them helpful and most enlightening. 

Your library should contain “The Science of Life,” in 4 vol- 
umes — H. G. Wells greatest works since his famous Outline 
of History. 



4 Epoch-making Volumes 

The Science of Life is published in 4 Vol- 
umes, 6%x9% inches, durably bound in 
black vellum cloth with gold stamped cover. 
The entire set contains 1548 pages, profuse- 
ly illustrated with diagrams, charts and 
photographs. This stupendous work con- 
tains more than 600,000 words, printed on 
an excellent quality of paper with type that 
eases reading and prevents eye-strain. This 
set of books will last a life-time. 



Complete in 4 Volumes 




RUSH COUPON TODAY 

GRENPARK COMPANY WS-9 

245 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 

I enclose herewith $6.00 for which you are to send 
me, postage prepaid, H. G. Wells latest works, “The 
Science of Life,” complete in four volumes, the price 
for which is $12.00. Within the next 30 days I will 
send you the balance) of $6.00,. making a total of 
$12.00 for the set. If remittance is sent in full, 10% 
may be deducted. 

Name -r 

Address - - — 

State 



